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ADVERTISEMENT. 




TBIS VOLVMB COlirBBBXIilW, 

itet— sauutcissa adapted to the munu niks \ 
SecmuUjf^A kcy to the Kaeroiiea^ 

AMD « 

T/Urdiy-^A copioys aij^habeticaj:. index to the whole work* 

Tm Exercises and Key form practical iUostrations 
of the principles, and 6f toe most important noten^^nd 
observations, contained in the first volume. The cor« 
respondence between the two volumes, has been so 
carefully marked, that the reader will have no diflScuI- 
ty in comparing every rule in the firsts with its appro- 
priate Exercises and Key, in the seeimcL In this comr 
parison he will always moid a variety of exemplifica- 
lionf and, in many instances, extended views of the 
anb^ect^ These examplea sapersede tiie necesenty of 
a great number of minute, subordinate rules. 

In forming the Alphabetical Index, it was not the 
author's sole design to assist the student, in readily 
discovering particular points of grammar. He wished 
also to express the most important principles of the 
art, in short, comprehensive, and striking sentences, 
caleiiiated to stimulate the learner's cariosity, and to 
impress thcf subjects more deeply in his memory. 
The author was desirous, that the work should at 
once form an Index to particulars, and an Epitome 
of the chief rules and principles of the language. 

fe^ near Ycrk, 1808. 
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INTRODUCTION 



TO THE DUODBCIXO SDITION.' 



THE principles of knowledge become most intelligible 
to young persons, when they are explained and inculcated 
by practical illustration and direction. This mode of 
teaching is attended with so many advantages, that it can 
scarcely be too much recommended, or pursued. Instruc- 
tion which is enlivened by pertinent examples, and in which 
the pupil is exercised in-rvdncing the rules prescribed to 
practice, has a iiiore striking eflect upon the mind, and is better 
adapted to fix the attention, and diarpen the undentandingt 
than whidi is divested of these aids, and confined to bam 
positiQiis and pracepts ; in ivbich it too frequently happens; 
tbBktlhe leaner baa iio forlber eoiicer% than to r«id and 
peat tiieoi. time and care employed in j^iactical ampfi* 
cation, give occasion to snrvey the suDj^t minutely, and in 
different points of view; by wbich it liecomes more known^ 
and familiar^ and produces stronger and more durable idi* 
pressions. 

These observations are peculiarly applicable to the study 
of grammar, and Uie method of teaching it. The rules re- 
quire frequent eipknation ; and, besides direct elucidattony 
they admit of examples erroneously constructed, for exer* 
cising the student's sagacity and judgment. To rectify these, . 
attention and reflection are requisite ; and the knowledge of 
the rule necessarily results from the study and correction of 
the sentence. But these are not all the advantages which 
arise from Grammatical Exercises. By discovering their 
abilities to detect and amend errors, and their consequent im- 
provement, the scholars become pleased with their studies, 
and are animated to proceed, and surmount the obstacles 
which occur in their progress. The instiiicter too is relieved 
and encouraged in his labours. By discerning exactly the 
powers and improvement of his pupils, he perceives the pro- 
per season for advancing them ; and by observing tlie points 

* Hie introduction to ibe Duodecimo Edition, if Mtauied in this volume, Cot tboiMBa 
remik Unt tiMQqgiQal Intfodoctioii to t(H» Cbaremnr, itmtaiMd m cba fint n Inpii. 
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in which they are deficient, he knows precisely where to ap- 
ply his directions and explanations. 

These considerations have induced the Compiler to collect 
and arrange a variety of erroneous examples, adapted to the 
different rules and instructions of English Grammar, and to 
the principles of perspicuous and accurate writing. It has not 
indeed been usual, to make Grammatical Exercises, in our 
language, very numerous and extensive : but if the importance 
and usefulness of them be as great as they are conceived to 
be, no apology will be necessary for the large field of em- 
ployment, which iho. following work presents to the student 
of English Grammar. If he be detained longer than is com- 
mon in this part of his studies, the probable result of it, an ac- 
curate and intimate knowledge of the subject, will constitute 
an ample recompense. 

The reader will perceive, that some of the rules and obser- 
vations under the part of Syntax, contain a much greater num- 
ber of examples than others. This has arisen from the su- 
perior importance of these rules and from the variety requisite 
to illustrate them properly. When a few instances afford 
sufficient practice on the rule, the student is not fatigued 
with a repetition of examples, which would cast no new light 
on the subject. 

In selecting the instances of false construction, the Com- 
piler has studied to avoid those that are glaringly erroneous, 
and to fix upon such only as frequently occur in writing or 
speaking. If there be any of a different complexion, it is pre- 
sumed that they are but few, and that they will be found 
under those rules only, which, from the nature of them, could 
not have been otherwise clearly exemplified to young per- 
sons. The examples applicable to the principal notes and 
observations, are carefully arranged under the respective rules 
of Syntax; and regularly numbered, to make them correspond 
to the subordinate rules in the Grammar. 

In a work which consists entirely of examples, and with 
which the learners will, consequently, be much occupied and 
impressed, the Compiler would have deemed himself culpa- 
ble had he exhibited such sentences as contained ideas in- 
applicable, to young minds, or which were of a trivial or injuri- 
ous nature. He has, therefore, been solicitous to avoid all 
exceptionable matter; and to improve his work, by blending 
moral and useful observations with grammatical studies. 
Even sentiments of a pious and religious nature, have not 
been thought improper to be occasionly inserted in these Ex- 
ercises. The understanding and sensibility of young persons, 
are much underrated by those who think them incapable of 
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comprehending and relishing this kind of instruction. The 
sense and love of goodness are early and deeply implanted m 
the human mind ; and often, by their infant energies, surprise 
the intelligent observer why, then, should not these emo- 
tions find their proper support and incentives, among the ele- 
ments of learning ? Congenial sentiments, thus disposed, be- 
sides making permanent impressions, may serve to chensh 
and expand those generous principles ; or at least, to prepare 
them for regular operation, at a future period. The impor- 
tance of exhibiting to the youthful mind, the deformities of 
vice; and of giving it just and animating views of piety and 
virtue, makes it not only warrantable, but our dnty also, to 
embrace every proper occasion to promote, m any degree, 

these valuable ends. . «* i * r 

In presenting the learner with so great a number ol exam- 
ples it was difficult to preserve them from too much unitorm- 
ity. ' The Compiler has, however, been studious to give 
tliem an arrangement and diversity, as agreeable as the nature 
of the subject would admit: and to render them interesting, as 
well as intelligible and instructive, to young persons. . . 

" Holdgate, near York, 1797. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
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EXERCISES IN TARSING, AS IT RESPECTS ETYMOLOGY ALONE . 



Section !> 



Etymological Parsing Tahle^ 

^ WHAT part of speech ? . - '' 

r 1. An ArticU.-^'^^ Why? ' • ... 

2. A Substantive, — Common or proper ? What gender 
Number? Case? VVhy? \v ^ . 7^ 

3. w^n Adjectivt, — ^What degree of comparison? To what 
does It bclonf; Way an a(i)ectivc r ~ ' 

4. A Pronoun, — What kind ? Person / Gender ? Number ? 
Case ? Why ? 

5. A ^erfr.-.What kind? Mood? Tense? Number? Per> 
SOD? ^^y ? If a participle, Why? Active or Passive? 

6. An Adverb.— -Yihy IS it an adverb? 



7. A Preposition, — Why a preposition ? 

8. A Conjunction, — What kincf ? Why is it ? 



r^7i Interjection, — VYhy 7 

Section 2. 



a conjunction ? 



Specimens of Etymological Parsing, 
Hope animates us. " 



Hope is a common substantive of the third person, in the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. [Decline thssub ' 

VoL> I J. A 
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2 * EXERCISE^). 

stanHve*} Animates is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
• present tense, third person singular. [Repeat the present 
tense^ the impefftet letw«, and the perfect parlidipU^ and 
sifmetimes conjugate the verb entireli/A is a personal pro* 
noun, first person plural, and in the objeptive case. [Dedme 
the proftoun.] 

* ' A peacefal mind is virtue^s reward.'* . . 

Ji is the indefinite article. Peaceful is an adjective. [Repeat 
the degrees of comparison.'] Mind is a common substantive, of 
the third person, in the singular number, and the nominative 
case. [Decline the substantive,'] Is is an irregular verb neuter, 
- indicative mood, present ten=c, and the third person singular. 
[Repeat the present fense^ the imperfect tense, and the participle : 
and occasionally conjugate the verb entirely.] Virtue'' s is a com- 
mon substantive, of tlie third person, in the singular number, 
and the possessive case. [Decline the substantive.] Reward 
is a common substantive, of the third person, in the singular 
number, and the nominative case. 

t 

Deliberate slowly, but e^kecute promptly.'^ 

t 

Ddiberate is a regular verb neuter, in the imperative mood, 
and of the second person singular, ^owli/ is an adverb. But 
is a conjiinction. Elxecute is a regular verb ^c^tive, in the iin- 
^rative mood, and of the second person singolar. Ftomptly 
ifl an adverb. 

** We shonld give to them that ask, and are in need. * 

^eis a personal pronoun of the lirst person, the plural uuni- 
ber, and in the nominative case. [Decline the pronoun.] Should 
give is an irregular verb active, in the potential mood, the im- 
perfect tense, and the first person plural. To is a preposition. 
Them is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plural num- 
ber, and in the objective case. That is a relative pronoun. 
.^sk is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person plural. Jlnd is a copulative conjunction. Are is 
an irregular verb neuter. In is a preposition. J^eed is a com- 
mon substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, and . 
in the singular number. 

O virtue ! how amiable thou art 

O is an interjection. Virtue is a common substantive, of 
the neuter gender, of the third person, in the singular number, 
and the nominative case. Hm is an adverb. Thou is a per* 
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sonal pronoun, ot tiie second person, the sinfruhn fiumbci. 
and in the nominative case. [Z)<c/me the pronoun.] Art U 
an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the second person singular. 



SlCTlON 3. 

Examples of Mtht parts of speech^ of the coitf of tunmsand 
pronounSf this comparison if adjectioUf and the moods and 
tenses of verbs* 

K 

' Article, fSuhsiatUivef Adjective y Pronoun, and Verb, 



A fragrant flower. 
Tbe verdant fields. 
Peacefol abodefi. 
Fruit delicious* 
A happier fife. 
A better world. 
The sweetest incense. 
Tlie noblest prospect. 
Virtue's Ikir form. 
The good man's bope. 
An aflectionate parent. 
An obedient son. 
Charles is disinterested. 
You respect him. 
We completed our work. 
Your hope has failed. 
He bad resigned himself. 
Their fears will prevail. 
You shall submit. 
He will have determined. 
We shall have agreed. 
Let me depart. 
Do you instruct him. 
Prepare your lessons. 
Let us improve ourselves. 
They may offend. 
Icanforeiire. 
He n^t surpass them. 
We could overtake faint. ' 
1 would be happy. , 
You should repent. 
He may have succeeded. 



He might have fuled. 

We should have considered. 

To see the sun is pleamt. 

To have conquered himself 

was a high praise. 
Promoting others' good, we 

advance our own. • • 
He lives respected. 
Having resi^ied his office, he 

retired. 
They are discouraeed. 
He was condemneo. 
We have been rewarded. 
She had been admired. 
Virtue will be rewarded. 
The person will have been 

executed} when the pardon 

arrives. 
L«t him be animated. 
Be you entreated. 
It can be enlarged. 
You may be discovered. 
He might be convinced. 
It would be caressed. 
I may have been deceived. 
He might have been lost. 
To be trusted, we must be 

virtuous* 
To bave^been admired, availed 

him littie 

Being reviled, we U^s. 
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EXERCISEb. 



Ridiculed, despised, persecu- His esteem is my honour. 

ted, he maintained his prin- Every heart knows its own 

ciples. sorrows* 

Having been deserted, he be- Which was his work ? 

came discouraged. Hers is done, mine is not. 

The sig^t being new, he start- Who can help ns ? 

led. Whose books are these? 

Our hearts are deceitiuL One may deceive one's selC 

Mdverbf Prej^siiwn, CmjuncHm, and hUrjeeUon* 

I have seen him once, perhaps Bj this imprudence, he was 

twice. phinged into new difficnl- 

Thirdly, and lastlj, I shall con- ties. 

elude. Without . the aid of chanty, 

This plant is found here, and he supported himself with 

elsewhere. credit. 

Only to-day is properly ours. On all occasions she behayed 

The task is already performed. with propriety. 

We could not serve him then. We in vain look for a path 

but we will hereafter. between virtue and vice. 

He is much more promising He lives within his income. 

now than formerly. The house was sold at a great 

We often resolve, but seldom price, and above its value. 

perform. She came down stairs slowly, 

We are wisely and happily but went briskly up again. 

directed. His father, and mother, and 

He has certainly been dili- uncle, reside at Rome. 

gent, and he will probably We must be temperate, if we 

succeed. * would be healthy. 

Mentally and bodily, we are He is as old as his classmate, 

curiously and wonderfully but not so learned. 

formed. - Charles U esteemed, because 

They . ' travelled through he is both discreet and be- 

France, in haste, towaras nevolent. 

Italy. We will stay till he arrives. • 

From virtue to vice, tihe pro* He retires to rel^t soon) that 

gress is gradual. ' . .he may rise early. 

By diligence andlfrugality, we We ought to be mankful, for 

arrive at competency. we have received much. 

We are often below our wuh* Thoueh he is often advised, 

es, and above our desert. yet ne does not reform. 

Some things make for him, R^roof either soflenSi or hair^ 

others against him. dens its object. 



PARSING. 



Neither prosperity, nor ad- 
versity, has improved him. 

He can acquire no virtue, un- 
less he make some sacrid- 

• ces. 

Let him that standeth, take 

heed lest he fall. 
He will be detected, though 

he deny the fact. . 
If be has promised, he fhoald 

act accordingly. 
If he were eocouraged, he 

would amend. 
Thoadt lie cpndeM me, I 

willrespect him* 
Their talents are more bril- 
liant than useful. - 
Notwithstanding his poverty, 

he is a wise and worthj 

person. 

If onr desires are moderate, 
oar wants will be few. 



Hope often amuses, but sel* 

dom satisfies us. 
Though he is lively, yet he is 

not volatile. 

0 peace ! how desirable thou 
art! 

1 have heen often occupied, 
alas ! with trifles. 

.Stranpe! that we should be 

so m&tuated; 
O ! the humiliations to whkii 

▼ice reduces as. 
Harl^! how sweetly the wood* 

lark sines ! 
Ah ! the oelasions of hope. 
Behold! how pleasant it is for 

brethren to dwell together 

in unity ! 
Hail, simplicity! soHice of 

genuine joy. 
Weksmne again! mj long lost 

friend* 



S&CTI0N4. 

Ji Jew instances of th» earn vfords constitutitig several of the 

. parts of spet€ilu 



Calm was the day, and the 

scene delightful. 
We may expec( a calm alter 

a storm. 

To prevent passion is easier 
than to calm it. 

Better is a little with content, 
than a great deal with anx- 
iety. 

The gay and dissolute think 
little of the miseries which 
are stealing softly after 
them. 

A little ftttentifm will rectify 

some enpofs* 
Thoo^ he is <mt of danger, 

he IS still afraid. 



He laboured to still the tu- 
mult. 

Still waters are commonly 

deepest. 
Fair and softly go far. 
The fair was numerously at* 

tended. 

His character is fair and ho- 
nourable. 

Damp air is unwholesome. 

Guilt often casts a damp over 
our sprightliest hours. 

Soft bodies damp the sound 
much more than hard ones. 

Tho' she is rich and fair, yet 
she is not amiable* 
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They are yet young, and must We must make a hke space 

suspend their judgment yet between the lines, 

awhile. Behave ^'ourselves like men. 

Many persons are better than W e arc too apt to hke perni- 

we suppose them to be. . cioiis company. 

The few and the many have He may go or stay as he likes* 

their prepossessions. They strive to learn. 

Few days pass without some He goes to and fro. • 

cloudis* . To his wisdom we owe oiir 

The hail was very destractive« ' privilege. 

Hail virtue! source of every The proportion ia ten to one. 

good. He has served thefn wifli his 

We hail' yon as friends. utmost ability. 

Much money is corrupting. Whtti we do our utmost, no 

Think much, and speak little. more is required. 

He has seen much or the world, I wHl submit, for 1 know sub- 

and been much caressed. mission brings peace. 

His years are more tfian hers ; It is for our health to be' tem- 

but he has not more know* perate. " ' , 

ledge. O! for better times. • 

The more we are blessed, the I have a regard for him. 

. more grateful we should be. He is esteemed, both on his 

The desire of getting more is own account, and on that 

rarely satisfied. of his parents. 

He has equal knowledge, but i3oth of them deserve praise. 

inferior judgment. Yesterday was a fine day. 

She is his inferior in sense, but I rode out yesterday. 

his equal in prudence. I shall write to-morrow. 

Every being loves its like. To-morrow may be brighter 

than to-day. • 

Sbction 5. 

Promisciious Exercises in Eti^mological Parsing* 

In your whole behaviour, be humble and obliging. . 
Virtue is the universal charm. 
True politeness has its seat in the heart. 
We should endeavour to please, rather than to shine and 
dazzle. 

Opportunities occu^ daily for streq;ttiening In ourselves flie 
habits of virtue. 

Compassion (wompts us to relieve die watits of others. 

A good mind is unwilling to give pain to either man or beast. 

Peevishness a^d passiim often produce, iirom trifles, Uie 
most serious mischiefi. 
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Discontent often nourishes passions, equally malignant in 
the cottage and in the palace. 

A great proportion of human evils is created by ourselves 

A passion for revenge, has always been considered as the 
mark of a little and mean mind. 

If greatness flatters our vanity, it multiplies our dangers. 

To our own failings we are commonly blind. 

The friendships of young persons, are ofteq founded on ca- 
pricious likings. 

In your youthful amusements, let no unfairness be found. 

Engrave on your minds this sacred rule : " Do unto others, 
as you wish that they should do unto you." 

Truth and candour possess a powerful charm : they be- 
speak universal favour. 

After the first departure from sincerity, it is seldom in our 
power to stop : one artifice generally leads on to another. 

Temper the vivacity of youth, with a proper mixture of 
serious thought. 

The spirit of true religion is social, kind, and cheerful. 

Let no compliance with the intemperate mirth of others, 
ever betray you into profane sallies. 

In preparing for another world, we must not neglect the 
duties of this life. 

The manner in which we employ our present time, may 
■ decide our future happiness or misery. « 

Happiness does not grow up of its own accord, it is the fruit 
of long cultivation, and the acquisition of labour and care. 

A plain understanding is often joined with great worth. 

The brightest parts are sometimes found without virtue or 
honour. 

How feeble are the attractions of the fairest form, when no- 
thing within corresponds to them ! 

Piety and virtue are particularly graceful and becoming 
in youth. 

Can we, untouched by gratitude, view that profusion of 
good, which the Divine hand pours around us ? 

There is nothing in human life more amiable and respecta- 
ble, than the character of a truly humble and benevolent man. 

What feelings are more uneasy and distressful, than the 
workings of sour and angry passions ? 

No man can be active in disquieting others, who does not, 
at the same time, disquiet himself. 

A life of pleasure and dissipation, is art enemy to health- 
fortune, and character.* 

To correct the spirit of discontent, let us consider how 
little we deserve, and how much we enjoy. 

As far as happiness is to be found on earth, we must look for 
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it, not in the world, or the things of the world ; bat witbm 
ourselves, in our temper, and in our heart. 

Though bad men attempt to turn virtue into ridicule, tbej 
honour it at the bottom of their hearts. 

Of what small moment to our real happiness, are many of 
those injuries which draw fortii our' resentment! 

In the moments of eager contention, every thing is magni- 
fied and distorted in its appearance* 

Mnltitudes in the most obscurQ stations, are not less eager 
in their petty bioUS| nor less tormented by their passions, than 
if princely nononis were the prize for which they contend* 

The smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, the mild zephyr, 
ate ^ proper emblems of a gentle temper, and a peaceful life* 
Ammg the sons of strife, all is loud and tempestuous* 



CHAPTER U. 

£X£&CIS£fi IN PMISINO, AS IT RESPECTS BOTH ETITMOLOOY ANP 

SYNTAX* 



Section 1. 



• « 



AfikU. 



SubtUmHoe, 



ectivei 



SjftUacH^l Parsing 7We* 

Why is it the definite article? 
Why the indefinite ? ' 
Why omitted? Why repeated? 
Why is it in the possesrive case ? 
Why in the objective case ? 
Why in apposition ? 

Why is the apostrophic s omitted?. 
What is its substantive ? 
Why in the singular, why in the plural number ? 
Why in the comparative degree, &c. ? i 
Why placed after its substantive ? 
■ Why omitted ? Why repeated? 
What is its antecedent ? 

Why is it in the singular, why in the plural 

number ? 

Why of the masculine, why of the femiiune, 
. why of the neater gender ? 



« 
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Whj of the first, af the second, or of the third 

person? ^ ^ 

rniy is it the nominative case ? 
"Why the possessive ? Why the objective?' 
Why omitted ? Why repeated? 
Kr&« What is its nominative case? 

What case does it govern ? 

Why is it in the singular ? Why in the plar»l 

number ? 
Why in the first person, ^c. ? 
Why is it in the infinitive mood? 
Why in the subjunctive, &c. ? 
Why in this particular tense ? 
What relation has it to another verb, in point 
of time ? 

Why do participles sometimes govern the qXh 
Jective case ? 
'Why is the verb^ omitted ? Why repeated ? 
Jtipirh* , What is its proper situation? 

Why is the douUe negatiTe osed ? 
Why rejected ? 
Pnfonii9n» What case does it govern f 

Which is the word governed ? 
Why this preposition ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
Qu^undioH* What moods, tenses, or cases, does it eoonect? 

And why ? What mood does it require ? 
Why omitted? Why repeated ? 
InierfeeUonm Why does the nominative case follow it ? 

Why the objective? Why omitted? Wliy 
repeated? 

Skction 2. . , 

t^ecimena of Syntactical Parsing* 
** Vice degrades us." 

Vice is a common substantive, of the third person, in the 
singular number, and the nominative case. Degrades is a 
regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, third per- 
son singular, agreeing with its nominative " vice," according 
to RULE I. which sa3's ; (here repeat the rule.) Us is a per- 
sonal pronoun, first person plural, in the objective case, and 
governed by the active verb degrades," agreeably to rulb 
XI. which says, &c« 

Vol. IF. . B 
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'iKr** He who.liyes Tj^luooaly prepares for all ^rents.'* ^ > 

>y<'*£S! is a pendnal prODouiiy of the third person^ ' singular 
l^iliimber, and masculine gender. Who is a relative piDaoany 
^Srhich has for its antecedent ''he," with which it agrees m 
gender an4 niuDbery according to rulb y. which says, &c« 

> Lives'^ regular verb neater, indicative ^mood, present tense, 
third person singular, agreeing' with its nonninative "who," 
^ ; according to rule vi* which says, &c. Vvciwnu^ is an ad<* 
verb of^ality. Prepares a regular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing with its 
nominative, *'he." For is a preposition. All is an adjective 

» pronoun, of the indefinite kind, the plural number, and be- 
longs to its substantive, " events," with which it agrees, ac- 
cording to rule viri. which says, &c. Erenf5 is a common sub- 
stantive of the third person, in the plural number, and the ob- 
jective case, governed by the j^reposition "for," according to 

.. ry- 1^^^ ^* aUarements.'* ^ 

ijT is a copulative conjunction. Folly is a common sub- 
stantive of the third person, in the singular number, and the 
nominative case. Entice is a regular verb active, subjunctive 
mood, present tense, third person singular, and is governed by 
the conjunction "if," according to rule xix. which says, &:c. 
Thee is a personal pronoun, of the second person singular, in 
the , objective case, governed by the active verb, "entice," 
^* agreeaoly to rule xi. which says, &c. Reject is a regular 
active verb, imperative mood, second person singular, and 
i^rees witii Its nominative case, " thou,"^ implied. Us is a 
personal pronoun, third person, singular namber, andT of tiie 
neuter gender, to agree with its substantive ^ folly,'' accord- 
ing to eulA v. which says, to* • It is in ^e possessive case^ 
governed by the nonn '^allarementi,'' agreeably to rulb z. 
iHiich says, to. AHmtmrnO^ is a common substantive, of tibe 
Hurd person, in the plural numb^, and the objective case, go- 
verned by the active verb, ^^reject," accoidingto lauLBzn 
which saysy tot 
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EsurcUes mi ihtfint^ nuondi ihifd^ mifmiarih Bide$ of 

!• ToB coQleiited nliul spreads eaie and cheerfulness 
afonndiL 

The school of experience teaches many nsebl lessons* 
In Ae palh of life are oanj thorns, as well ts flowers. 
Thoo Niouldst do justice to all meta, even to enemies. 

2. Vanity and presumption ruin many a promising youth. 
Food, clothing, and credit, arc tfie rewards of industry, 
lie and William live together in great hamony, 

3. No age, nor condition, is exempt from trouble, 

* Wealth, or virtue, or any valuable acquisition, is not attaina- 
ble by idle wislies. 

4. The British nation is great and generous. 

The company is assembled* It is composed of persons pos- 
sessing very dinerent sentiments. 

A herd of cattle, peacefully grazing afiKirds a pleasing 
si^t. 

SfiCIXON 4. 

EcsreiMS on lAe Jifikf sixth, sevtnikf and eighih SuUs of 

5. Thb man, who is faithfully attached to religion, ma^hbe 
relied on with confidence. 

The vices which we should e^ecially avoid, are those which 
most easily beset us. 

6. They who are bom in high stations, are not always - 
happy. 

Our parents and teachers are the persons whom we ought, 
in a particular manner, to respect. 

If our friend is in trouble,. we, whom he knows and loyeSy 
may console him. . ^ *" 

7% ThoQ art tiie man ^vriio has ioyroved his privileges, a^d 
who will rei^ the reward. 

In panin^ these rxerclses, tbe pupil afaould repett the f ipa tUve iiil«<tf.>SifBtax, 
udflhow that it applies to tbe scDteoc« which he i8 parsipc 
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I am the person who owns a f;^ult CiMnmiitedy and who dis* 
dains to conceal ift by falsehood* 

8. T?hat sort of pleasure weakens and debases the mind. 
Even in these times, there are many persons, who, from dis- 
interested motives, are solicitous to promote the happiness of 

« 

SXGTI0V5« . 

ExerdsiM on the runtk^ tenths elevenihf and tmlfih Bule§ if 

SjyntasB. 

' 9* The restless, discontented person, is not a good Inigad, 

a ^od neighbour, or a good subject. 

The young, the healthy, aiid the prosperous, should not pre* 
sumc on their advantages* 

10. The scholar-s diligence will secure the tutor's appro- 
bation. 

The good parent's greatest joy, is, to see Jiis children wise 
and virtuous. 

, lU Wisdom and virtuo eniioble ns* Vice and folly delmse 

128. 

Whom can we so justly love, as them who ha?e endeavour 
ed to make us wise and happy t 

19. \\ lien a porson has nothing to do, he is almost always 

tempted to do wrong. 

We need not urge Charles to do good ; he loves to do it* 
We dare not leave our studies without permission* 

* 

Sbction6. 

Exercises on the thirteenth, fourteenth^ Jifteenthf sixteenthy and 

sevenleenlh Rules of Sj^ntax* 

1 3. The business is, at last, completed ; but long ago I in* 

tended to do it. * 
I expected to see the king, before he left Windsor. 
The misfortune did happen : but we early hoped and en^ 

deavoured to prevent it. 
To have been censured by so judidous a firiend, would have 

greatly discouraged ne* 
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» 

14. Having earljr disgraced bimselfi lie became mean and 
dispirited. 

knowing bim to be mj superior, I cheerfullj submitted* 

• ■ 

15. We should always prepare for the woisli and l^ope for 
the best. 

A joane man, so learned and virtaoa8> promises to be a 
▼enr osefuT mem^r of society* 

When oar Tirtuous friends die, they are not lost for eyer ) 
fliey are only gone before us to a happier world* 

1 6 . Neither threatenlngSi ilor any promises, could make hint 

Tiolatc the truth. 

Charles is not insincere \ and therefore we may trust him. 

17. From whom was that information received ? 

To whom do that house, and those due gardens^ belong ? 



Section 7. 

Exirdaei on the eighteenth^ ninrteenth, twentiethf tmnty-firsty 
and ttoeiUyhtcond Mules qf Syntax, 

18. He and 1 commenced oar studies at the same time. 

If we contend about triiles, and violently maintain our opi* 
nion, we shall gain but few friends* 

19. Though James and myself arp rivals, we do not cease to 
be friends. 

If Charles acquire knowledge, good manners, and virtue, he 
wSl secure esteeln. 

William is respected, because he is upright and obliging. 

SO. These persons are abundantly more oppressed than w« 
are. 

Though I am not so good a scholar as be is, I am, perhi^y 
not less attentive than he, to study* 

21. Charles was a man of knowledge, learning, politenesfi, 
and religion. 

In our travels, we saw much to approve, and much to con- 
demn. 

23.- The book is improTed by many useful conrectioiu, 
IfclteratioAs, and additions* 

9ie is more talkative dkid lively than her brother, but not so 
wdl i&foniied, nor so uniformly cheerful. 
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SBCTioar 8. 
Prmikeuoiu Exercises in S^/tUactkal Pt^rswijg, 

PR08X. 

Dissimulation in youth, is the forerunner of perfidy in old 
a^e. Its first appearance is the fatal omen of growing depra- 
vity, and future shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-government, we shall he 
' the prey of every loose inclination that chances to arise. 
Pampered by continual indulgence, all our passions will be- 
come mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not reason, will be 
the ruling principle of our conduct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending aliocit Hie trifles 
of a daj, while we ought to he preparing fdr a ittg^ier ex- 
istence. 

How little do they know of the true happiness of life, who 
are strangers to that interconrse of gOod offices and kind af- 
fections, which, by a pleasing chanp, attaches men to one 
anotfawr, and, ciicalates rational ' enjoyment horn heart to 
heart! 

If we view ourselves, with all our imperfections and 
filings, in a just hght, we shall rather he surprised i^tour 
enjoying so ,many good things, thao discohteatedy because 
there are any which we want* 

True cheerfulness makes a man happy in himself, and pro* 
motes the happiness of all around him. It is the clear and 
calm sunshine of the mind illuminated by piety and virtue*' 

Wherever views of interest, and prospects of return, min- 
gle with the feelings of affection, sensibility acts an imperfect 
part, and entitles us to small share of commendation. 

Let not your expectations from the years that are to come, 
rise too high ; and your disappointments will be fewer, and 
more easily supported. 

To live long, ought not to be our favourite wish, so much 
as to live well. By continuing too long on earth, we might 
only live to witness a greater number of melancholy scenes, 
and to expose ourselves to a wider compass of human wo. 

How many pass away some of the most valuable years of 
their lives, tossed in a whirlpool of what cannot be called 
pleasure, so much as mere giddiness and folly ! 

Look>^ound you with attentive eye, and weigh characters 
well, before you connect yourselves too closely with any who 
court your society. ^ • 
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The true honour of man consists not in the multitude of 

riches, or the elevation of rank ; for experience shows, that 
these ma) be possessed by the worthless, as well as by the de- 
serving. 

Beauty of form has often betrayed its possessor. The 
flower is easily blasted. It is short-lived al the best; and 
trifling, at any rate, in comparison with the higher and more 
lasting beauties of the mind. 

A contented temper opens a clear sky, and brightens every 
object around us. It is in the sullen and dark shade of dis- 
content, that noxious passions, like venomous animals, breed 
and prey upon the heart. 

Thousands whom indolence has sunk into contemptible ob- 
scurity, might have come forward to usefulness and honour, 
if idleness had not frustrated the etTects of all their powers. 

Sloth is like the slowly-flowing putrid stream, which stag- 
nates in the marsh, breeds venomous animals, and poisonous • 
plants ; and infects with pestilential vapours the whole coun- 
try round it. ^ 

Disappointments derange, and overcome, vulgar minds. 
The patient and the wise, by a proper improvement, frequent- 
ly make them contribute to their high advantage. 

Whatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot take away what 
is most valuable, the peace of a good conscience, and the 
cheering prospect of a happy conclusion to all the trials 
life, in a better world. 

Be not overcome by the injuries you meet with, so as to 
' pursue revenge ; by the disasters of life, so as to sink into 
despair ; by the evil examples of the world, so as to follow 
them into sin. Overcome injuries, by forgiveness ; disasters, by 
fortitude ; evil examples, by firmness of principle. 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues which the present 
condition of human life strongly inculcates. The uncertainty 
of its enjoyments, checks presumption ; the multiplicity of its 
dangers, demands perpetual caution. Moderation, vigilance, 
and self-government, are duties incumbent on all, but espe- 
cially, on such as are beginning the journey of life. 

The charms and comforts of virtue are inexpressible ; and 
can only be justly conceived by those who possess her. The 
consciousness of Divine approbation and support, and the 
steady hope of future happiness, communicate a peace and 
joy, to which all the delights of the world bear no resem- 
blance. 

If we knew bow much the pleasures of this life deceive 
and betray their unhappy votaries ; and reflected on the disap- 
pointments in pursuit, the dissatisfaction in enjoyment, or the 
uncertainty of possession, which every where attend them ; 
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we should fceasc to be enamoured with these brittle and tran- 
sient joys ; and should wisely fix our hearts ou those virtuous 
attaimneutSy which the world caa neither give nor take awaj* 



POBTRY. 

Ordeh is Heaven's first V.iw : and this confessed. 
Some are, and m'lst be. ;;rcater than the rest, 
More rich, tnoie wise ; but who infers from hence. 
That such are happier, shocks all commoa sense. - 

Needful austerities our wiilg restrain ; 
As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm* 

Reason's whole pleasure, all tlic joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence : 
But health consists with tetnperaiice atone ; 
#ADd peace, O vi;rtue i peace is all thy owo. 

On eartlrtionght predoas if ohtain'd. 

But w^M is painibl too ; 
JBy tniirel and to travel bom, 
Oar sabbaths are bat few* 

I" V Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Jibe Socrates, that man is great indeed. 



Our hearts are ^ten'd to this world. 

By strong and endless ties ; 
But evVy sorrow cuts a string. 

And mifes ucrto rise. 

Oft pining cares in rich brocades are dreas'd. 
And diamonds glitter on an anxioas breast. 

Teach me to feel another's wo. 

To hide the fiiult I see ; 
That mercy 1 to others show. 

That mercy show to me. 
This day be bread, and peace, my lot ; 

All else beneath the sun 
ThoQ knew^et if best beetow'd or not ; 

Andletthywillbe 
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Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen : 
Yet seen too ofl, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pitjr, then embrace. 

If nothinsj more than purpose in thy power, 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed : 
Who does the heA hii drcainilaiice alliows, 
Do^ well, act! nobly ; aogelsceold no more'. 

Id faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
Bat all mankind's concern is charitf . 

To be resigned when ills betide. 
Patient when favours are denied. 

And pleasM with favours given ; 
Most surely this is Wisdom's part, 
This is that incense of the heart, 

• Whose fragrance smells to Hea?*n. 

An ftme is finreigo, bnt of tnie desert ; 

Flays ronnd the bead, bat conies not to the heart ; 

One self-approving hour whole years oatweighs 

Of stupid starerSt and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 

Than Cesar with a senate at liis heels. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm saosbine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh! give reHef, slid HeairHi will bless your store. 

Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor : 
Who lim to &ncy, never ican be rich. 

When yonng, life's journey I began, 

The guttering piespect charmM my eyes ; 
I saw, along th* extended plain, 
Joy oHer joy soccessiye rise. 
Vol. II. C 



' But soon I found 'twas all a dream : 

And JearnM the fond pursuit to shun, 
Where few. can reach the purposed ahOy 
And tbousunds daily are undone. 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours ; 
' And ask them, what report they bore to Ueav'n. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou caust not see ; 

All discordt harmony not understood ; 

AH pwrtial evil, utkiversal good. 

HeaTn*s choice is than OUT OWD : 

Of ages past inquire, • ^ 

What the most formidable fate ; 
To have our own desire.'* 



Sbctiov 9. 

Jjfode of verbal!^ eomding erromim teniencta.*' • 

When all the Exercises have been regularly parsed, in 
writing, it would tend to perfect the student's knowledge of 
the rules, and to give him an habitual dexterity in applying 
them, if he were occasionally to correct, verbally/, erroneous 
sentences purposely selected from different parts of the book ; 
to recite the rules by which they are governed; and, in his 
own language, to detail the reasons on which the corrections 
are founded. The following examples will afford some idea 
of dia mannery in which tbe verbal coirections are to be made. 
They majr also serve to give a radical knowledge of some of 
^ principal Rules of Syntax* 

Tlie man is prudent which speaks little*'* 

Thu sentence is incorrect becanse wkkh is a pronoun of the 
neuter gender, and does not agree in gender with its ante- 
cedent man^ which is masculine. But a pronoun should 
agree with its antecedent in gender, izc, according to the 
m&k rule of Syntax. Which should therefore be »Ao, a rda- 

« If anr student wishes to see a general guide and vet of directioni, reapectiag thm 
mode of nnine and usiu^ the Exerciaet, froin the commencemeDt to tlie eondosion of 
hia grammatical studies, be may find them at pages 10, 11, 12, 13, of tlit^ Kni^li^h Exer- 
riaet tn Duod§Qimo. Thej are not io all resnects, adapted to the Octavo edition of tho 
Grammar, and ^ objects which the antiior has in view. 

Though the key to the Exercises will be foand^ in many instances, of coBsidftimbW 
use, ana so m e t i m es indispensable, it should, on no occasion, be consulte<L tSI Um mo* 
teiiMivkidiiilsb* rectified, has bMO wet! ooostdered, and hasieoeiv<edflMatadei#« 
beatoonecttoa. 
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live pronoun, ac^'eeing with its antecedent man ; and the sen- 
tence should 8taiid thus : The man is prudent who speaks 
little.'* 

** After I visited Earopey I returned to America." 

This sentence is not correct : because the verb visited h in 
the imperfect tense, and yet used here to express an action, 
not only past, but prior to the time referred to by the verb 
relumtd^ to which it relates. By the thirteenth Rule of Syn- 
taX} when yerbs are used that in point of time, relate to each 
other, the order of time should be observed. The imperfect 
tense vitited, should therefore have been, had vmtedy in tiie 
pluperfect tense, representing the action of visiting^ not onlj 
as past, but also as prior to the time of rUurmngm The sen- 
tence corrected wOuld stand tbus : After I hudvititedEnTojptf 
I returned to America.'" 

** 1 have aeen the Museum the last week ; at leasts I have seen 

it lately." 

This sentence is irregular and ungrammatieal. The perfect 
tense Ikave teoi, when properly applied, refers to past time' 
with an allusion to the time present ; that i^ it comprehends a 
period which extends to tne present time: and therefore 
It cannot accord wtdi the expressions, the hut week^ and iateltf, 
which refer to past time, exclusive of any relation to tiie time 
present. The time signified by th^e expressions, is so clear- 
ty past, and so totally unconnected and inconsistent with the 
present period, that they cannot belong to a tense which has 
the definition of the perfect tense. The words last week and 
UUtly^ correspond only with the imperfect tense ; and there- 
fore the sentence, in its true grammatical form, would stand 
thus : " I #a» the Museom the last week ; at least, 1 taw it 
lately." 

^ The number of person*;, men, women, and children, which were 

lost in the sea, were very great** 

This sentence violates the rules of grammar. The sub- 
stantive number, though signifying many, suggests the idea of a 
whole or unity, and the assertion is made of it as such : the 
latter verb were is therefore improperly put in the plural. 
The clause should be, ^ The number very great." 
The pronoun which is also incorrectly applied. Its antece- 
dents, persQfu^ &c. are of the masculine and feminine gender. 
And ^erefbre, as pronoons must agree with their antecedents 
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in gender as well as number, the pronoun should be who in- 
atead of whickf viz. ^'who were lost." — ^At first view, the 
words " The number of persons," appear to form conjointly 
the nominative to the verb : but this is not the case. The noun 
number is the prominent, leading object, to which the verb is 
attracted, and which supports the following adjuncts. These 
adjuncts are in the objective case, governed by the prepo- 
sition of, and cannot therefore be nominatives. This appears 
from the last note under the first rule of Syntax. — The sen- 
tence in question, wlien fully corrected, would therefore be as 
follows : The number of persons, men, women, andchildrenf 
who Wj^re lost in the sea, was very great. 

•* He and, they we own as our rulers, but who do jrou submit to ?" 

This is a very inaccurate sentence. The pronouns he md 
theifj iii the first member of it, are expressed as nominatives, 
without any verb or verbs, either mentioned or implied, to 
which they can relate ; and they are not in the case absoli]|te« 
The relative who, in the second member, is also in the nomina- 
tive case, without any correspondent verb. The verbotimis' 
aa active verb, and bias for its objects the preceding pronouns ; 
they should therefore be in the objective case, him and themf 
conformably to fbo eleventh Rule of Syntax, which declares^ 
that Active verbs govern the objective case." The relatiye 
who is the object of the preposition to, and consequentiiy 
should be put in the objective case whom, with the preposition 
before it ; agreeably to th§ seventeenth Rule of Syntax, and 
the first note under the rule; which require the objective case 
after prepositions, and that this case should be preceded by the 
preposition. The whole sentence regularly expressed would 
be as follows : Mm and them we own as our rulers ; but to. 
whom do you bubmit ' 

* " I know who he means.'' 

• \ 

This sentence is ungrammatical, because »ibo is put in the 
nominative case, without anv verb, expressed or understood, 
to which it can apply as such ; and because this relative being 
object of the active verb tnmf , oi^ht to be in the oh- 
jectfve case, according' to tfaet elevenOi Rule of Syntax, which 
says, that " Active verbs sovem the objective case." The 
lenience should therefore be expressed } I Iqiow whom he- 
means or, I kpow the ptrwn whom be means." 
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They wer^ more learned than either bim her» but . not 

more happy." 

This sentence presents a very irregular constractioii* The 
tronouns hkn and her are put in the objective case, though 
mere is not any verb, or other word in tbe sentence, either 
expressed or implied, that reqiiiiei these pronouns to be in 
the objective. They are not governed, as may appear at the 
first view, by the conjunction than : but they agree with the 
verb teas, which is understood, and to which verb they form . 
the nominative case: "more learned than either he or she 
was." In such sentences, if the word or words understood 
are supplied, the true construction will be apparent, agreeably 
to the twentieth Rule of Syntax. The whole sentence, when 
properly corrected, will therefore stand thus: "They were 
more learned than either he ov $he was, but not more happy."-. 

" Tbeir schemes defeatnd, and both him and them diiigraioedy the/ 

all j^e^ed from public diotice." 

This sentence violates the rules of grammar. The pro- 
nouns him and them are put in the objective case, without any 
' verb, preposition, or other word, to require their being in 
that case. They are therefore to be considered as in the 
nominative case, and as, in this case, they have no personal 
tense of a verb, and are placed before a participle, indepen- 
dently on the rest of the sentence, tliey properly form the case, 
abeoluie^ according to the fifth note under the first Rule of 
Syntax. The ventence then, when properly corrected, 
would jb^ in the following forin: "Tbeir schemes defeated, 
and both and ihetf disgraced, they all fetiied from puUficr 
notice*'' 

* Who do you believe him to be ?" 

This is an incorrect sentence. The relative who is in the 
nominative case, without any verht expressed or understood, 
to which it can refer ; and there is no grammatical rule; 
which requires it to be in the nominative. By the fourth 
note, under the eleventh Rule of Sj^atax, the verb to bt haa 
the same case after it, in construction, as that which precedea 
it: and. therefore who should be whom, because him is in 
tibe objective case, and the relative, in its true construction, 
foUows the verb to he, and receives its influence. The verb 
ic/Zerc governs the pronoun him in the objective case ; and 
though the relative precedes the verb to be, in its place of 
the 8entenq^,.yet, in graounatipal construction, it foUows 

. K, ^ . . l.y Google 
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that veib; winch wift limm-hf Changing tte Ibnil 6{ Ae' 
sentence thus: ^'Yon beueve htm to be whom?'' As the 
verb lo be may be considered as a amductor of cases^ and ai 
tiie words preceding and fi>llowinff it, are in apposition to each 
other; these ideas maj farther mow the propriety of putting 
ihe relative in tlie objective case, hi the following corrected 
form' of the sentence, the two words Atm and whom me put in 
apposition, that is« they refer to the same person, and are 
conducted by the verb tp be : Whom do y^ou believe him to 

• ■ . - ■ 

^Pmdencet policy, nay his own tme interest, strongly recom- 
mends the line of conduct proposed to bim.^* 

This sentence is not grammatical. The verb recommends^ 
in the singular number, supposes that the nominative, " his own 
true interest," is designed to be, not only particuJarlj, but ex- 
clusively, referred to hy the vt-rb, as the only nominative to 
which it relates. But this is not the drift of the sentence. 
The writer intended to signify that prudence, policy, and inter- 
est, all recommended tlio Ime of conduct, but with a particular 
regard and emphasis with respect to iuteresl. The passage, 
therefore, when properly corrected, would run thus : Pru- 
dence, policy, nay, even 'his own interest, recommend the line 
of conduct proposed to " ' 



The officer with his guard are in full pursuit of the fugitives/' 

. ' • • • 

. This is an incorrect sentence* • By the vet>b being in the 
plural number, it is supposed that it has. a plilral nominative^ 
which is not the case. The only nominative to the veih, iSi 
Me officer t the eipression, his guard, are in the objective case^ 
governed by the preposition lot^A; and they cannot conse- 
qnehtly form the nominative, or any part of it ; for, according 
to the seventeenth Rule of Syntax, prepositions govern the 
objective case. The prominent subject, and the true nomi- 
native of the verb, and to which the verb peculiarly refers, is 
the officer* And therefore the passage, when regularly ez« 
pressed, will be as follows: "The omc« r, "with his guard, is 
in full pursuit of the fugitives or, The ofiicer and his guard 
mrt in full pursuit of the fugitives." 

Not only his business, but l^is character also» have been impaired.'' 

This is a construction not according to the rules of gram- 
mar. The verb havt^ ill the plural number, presupposes a 
plural nominative^ which is not found in the sentence. The 
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■ 

assertion i;^ not made of business and character conjointly ; bat 
only of character. This is the prominent subject, and the 
point to which the writer peculiarly adverts, and to which he 
nneans to attract the reader's attention : and therefore the verb 
should correspond with it. The words his business^ are re- 
ferred to incidentally, or as a circumstance supposed to be 
known ; and may properly be considered as having the verb 
belonging to it, separately understood. In this point of view, 
therefore, the sentence, when put into regular form, would run 
thus : ^' Not only his busioess, but his character also, has been 
impaired.'' . ' ' • . 

• 4 

'* The judge too, as well as the jury, were very severe." 

I 

This is an irregular and ungramniatical sentence. The 
,terb is made pltiral, from an idea that the writer intended to 
make his assertion as applicable to the jury as to the judge, 
and to excite the reader's attention equally to both. But this 




ly to that assertion. The'idea of the jury's being 
Innted at, but {4aced«a8 it were in the back ground : it is aiun< 
cidental circumstance, supposed to be known, and may be 
considered in the nature of an adjunct to the chief subject, 
,with the verb understood. The severity o£th» judge is the 
principal and* pitMninent object of the sentence, and that to 
which the reader is expected to attend, as the main design of 
the writer. Under these views, the sentence, when corrected, 
would be in the following form : The judgje too, as well aa 
the jury, was very severe." 

' ' ' » 

<« Charles intended to have parchnsed an estate in the somner of 

This sentence violates the order of time, and the rule of 
grammar. The perfect of the infinitive is here, by the con* 
struc^on of the sentence, supposed to precede the intention : 
hot this is impossible. • The intention to purchase must ne< 
.cessarily haye exi^MMl, niior to the purchase ; and the relative 
.time of the two vem, should be expressed accordingly. 
^Whether we suppose the meaning; to be, that the . intention 
existed, in the summer of . 1 81 5^ -or that the purchase was' to 
be made at that period, in either case, the purchase must be 
considered as posterior to the intention. It is absurd to say, 
that Charles,.intended to do a thing which, by the form of the 
Terb in the past time of the infinitive, is supposed to hare' 
been done before the hitention existed. In such sentences as 
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that under consideration, whatever period of past* time is as- 
sumed for the intention, the .object to which the intention 
refers, must, at that period, have been contemplated as future. 
Though both the intention and purchase are now past, with 
respect to the present time, they were not so at the time refer- 
red to : and they must be viewed exactly in the same light, 
with respect to the true construction of the sentence, as if the 
intention to purchase now existed. No person would say, 
" I intend to have purchased an estate," instead of, " 1 intend to 
purchase it." The sentence in question, would therefore, when 
properly corrected by the thirteenth Rule of Syntax, stand as 
follows : " In the summer of 1815, Charles intended to purchase 
an estate." 

•* Every thought and every desire, are known to the great searcher 

of hearts." 

This sentence is not grammatical. The verb are, in the plu- 
ral, requires a correspondent plural nominative, which is not 
found in the sentence. The pronoun evert/, in the two clauses . 
of the sentence, is singular, and does not lose its nature, nor re- 
ceive any modification by repetition. How frequently 
soever it may be added to a different substantive, it is still the 
pronoun every, and retains its peculiar signification, which is, 
that of many, it refers to each-one of them ail taken separately ; 
as in the following sentences : " Every man, every woman, 
every child, every individual, was drowned ;" " Every one 
of the men and women was lost." The conjunction does not 
alter the construction. Whatever number of nouns may be 
connected by a conjunction with the pronoun every, this pro- 
noun is as applicable to the whole mass of them, as to any one 
of the nouns : and therefore the verb is correctly put in the sin- 
gular number, and refers to the whole, separately and indivi- 
dually considered. In short, this pronoun so entirely coalesces 
with the nouns, however numerous and united, that it imparts 
its peculiar nature to them all, and makes the whole number 
correspond together, and require a similar construction. 
These views of the subject show, that the sentence in question, 
when properly corrected, would stand thus : " Every thought 
and every desire, is known to the great searcher of hearts." — 
This correction is made agreeably to the note to Rule viii. 
of the key. Syntax. See " Adjective Pronouns." The con- 
struction forms one of the exceptions to the second Rule of 
Syntax. 
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"Tbiswsis the cause, which first gave rise to such a barbarous 

practice/' 

This sentence is inaccurate. The words first and rise have 
here the same meaning ; and the word such is not properly ap- 
plied. This word signifies of that kind: but the author does 
not refer to a kind or species of barbarity. He means a degree 
of it: and therefore the word so, instead of such, ought to have 
been used. The words cause and gave rise, are also tautologi- 
cal : one of them should, consequently, be omitted. The sen- 
tence corrected would stand thus : " This was the original 
cause of so barbarous a practice or, " of a practice so barba- 
rous." - 




Vot, IL B 
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PART II. 
EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Coniamng instances of false Orthography, arrwiged under 

Aerespeetioe rules. 



RULE 1. 

MonoMUables ending with f, 1,. or s, preceded by a single vam^ 
e/, dmme ihejinal consmani: as staffs mill, pass, ire, the 
only exceptions are, of, if, as, tf, has, was, yes, his, this, us, 
ana lAitf* 

See VoL I. p. 23. aad tlie Key. Ftot 2. Clup. 1. Bnk 1. 

It is no great merit to spel properly but a great defect to 
do it incorrectly, 

Jacob wofshiped iib Cueator, leaning im tlile t<^ of his fltaf. 

We may place too little^ at well as too much sires upon 
dfeams* 

Our manners should be neifliergros, nor ezcesstyely refined* 

RULE IL 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but f, 1, or s, and 
preceded by a single vowel, never double the final consonant ; ex- 
cepting only, add, ebb, butt, egg, odd^ err, inn, bunn, purr, and 
huzz» 

Sm the FutS. Chap. 1. Rale S. 

A carr sigai&es a chariot oi war, or a small carriage of bur- 
den. 

Tn the names of druggs and plants, the mistake in a word 
may endanger life. ' 

Nor UBdebghtM is the ceaseless himm 

To him who noses throuj^ the woods at veon. 
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The fmn of a fish is the limb, by which he balances his body, 
and moves in the water. 

Many a trapp is laid to insnare the feet of youth. 

Many thousand famiUes are supported by the simple busi- 
ness of makiDgmatts* 

RULE lil. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form the 
plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, past par' 
ticiples, comparatives, and superlatives, by cha7igvng j into i : 
as, spy, spies ; / carry, thou carriest ; carrim or carrits } 
carrier J carried § happy 9 happier^ happiest. , 

The present participle in ing, retains the y, that i may not 
he doubled: as carry ^ carrying ^ bury^ buryingy^tc. 

But J, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the above, is 
not changed : as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he cloys, cloyed, fyc, : ex* 
cept in lay, pay, and say ; from which are formed, laid, paid^ 
and said ; and their compounds, unlaid^ unpaid^ wisaidy ^c. 

We should subject our fancys to the ^yemment of reason. 
~ If tfaou art seeking for the living amofigBt the. dead, thoa 
weaiyest thyself in vain. 

If we have denyed ouiselves sinful pleasures^ we shall be 
great gainers in the end. 

We shall not be the happyer for possessing talents and affln* 
ence, unless we make a right use 01 them. 

The truly good mind is not dismaied by poverty, afflictionSf 
or death. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon assuming 
an additional syllable beginning with a consonant, commonly 
change y into i : as, happy, happily, happiness. But when y is 
preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely changed in the additional 
syllable: as, coy, coyly; boy, boyish, boyhood } annoys (UiMfyed, 
annoyance ; joy, joy less, joyftdf ^c* 

» 

See Ibe Kqrt M t. CSuqi. 1. Raltt4. 

It is a great UeMiDg hav^ a ioiaid nundi uninfluenced by 
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Common caiamijlies, and common blessings, iall heavily up« 
on the envious. . 

The comelyness of youth are modesty and frankness ; of age, 
condescension and dignity. 

When we act against conscience, we become the dettroim 
of otur Oim peaoe* 

We may be plaiful, and yet innocent ; grave, and yet cor- 
rapt It M only from general conducti that .our trae ehancter 
can be portreied* 

RULEV. 

Mfnosyllabhi^ and words accented on the last syllable, end- 
ing wUk a single consonani prxceded by a single vomelj double 
IM eammumi^ whm ihey take another syllable beginning with a 
vomei : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; to abeif an abetior ; Ip6c> 
ginjO begwmor* 

But if a diphthong precedes^ or the accent is on the preceding 
syUabUj the eonsmumi remams mngU : as^ to lot/, toiling ; to , 
^er, an offering ; mmd^ maiden^ ^« ' 

Set Am Kcj, IVta. Clnpi t. Bote 5. 

When we bring the lawmaker into contempt, we have in 
effect annuled his laws. 

By'defering our repentance we accumulate our sorrows. 

The puj^ilfl of a certain ancient philosopher, were not, 
daring thenr first yean of study, permited to ask any ques- 
liens. 

We all have many faillings and lapses to lament add reco- 
ven 

There is no affliction with whidi we are visitted, that may 
not be improved to dar advantage* 

The Gmistiaki Law|^ver has pAihibitted many Aiiags, which 
thejieathen philosophers allowed. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending wUh any double Utter but 1, and Udeing neas, 
fess, ly, or ful, after them^ preserve the leUerdaMe: as, Aarbi* 
Ussness, carehssmsss^ cardsssly, stiffly, successful, disiressful, ^c. 
Bmi thou words wkuk end wiih aovmU 1, mid tedce ness, less, ly, 
or fill, after thm^ gentrally omii ofM 1.; asjvhess^ skUless^ful" 

See Uie Jtiey, Part 2. Chap, i . Kule 6. 
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Reitknaiw of mmA disqmiUfieB us, both for the eDjoyment 
' of neace, and iSbe performAncfe of oor duty* 
. The ftROWB of calumny fall hatailealj at the feet of firtne* 
' The road to the blisful regions, is as open to the peaaant 
as to the king* 

A chillnessy or sluvering of the body, genenAy precedes a 
fever. 

To recommend virtue to others, our lig^ most shine bright- 
ly, not duUly. 

The silent stranger stood amaz'd to see 
Coateinpt of wealth, and willful poverty. 

RULE.VIL 

Ness, less, ly, and fill, qdM to wmrJs endk^ inth sUmi e, 
donotaU it off: as,oal9ness^ guileness, closely peaceful ; except 
in a fm worm ; as^ mt/y, trufy, amfid, 

lS«e the Key, Part 2. Chap. 1. Rule 7. 

The warmth of disputation, destroys thatsedatness of mind 
whicb is necessary to discover truth. 

All these with ceasless praise his works behold. 
Both d^y and night. 

In all our reasonings, our mind should be sinceriy employ* 

ed in the pursuit of truth. 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language, are peculiarly die- * 
gracful to youth of education. 

The true worship of God is an important and aweful ser- 
vice. 

Wisdom alone is truely fair : folly only appears so. 

RULEVilL 

Menf, added to words ending with silent c, generally preserves 
iks e ffom elision : asy abatement, chastisement, incitmsnlj ^c. 
The words judgment^ ubridgmentf achwaledgfn^f are dena* 

tions fronjkjhe ride* 

« . . . ■ _ . 

Like other terminations it changes y into i, when preceded hyf 
ncfmsoiMaU: as, accompany, accompainmmt: merry, msrrimxnU 

Sm «M Key, Part 3. Qm^ ). Rul« S 
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« 

The study of the EngUsh language is'mtknig daily ad- 

yancraent. 

A judicious arrangment of studies facilitates improvme&t* 

To ahull allurniientB is not bard. 

To minds resolT'd, .forewani'd» and well prepar'd. 



RULE IX. 

Able and ible, when mcarporated into words ending wtUh 
aUent e, almosi always cut it off: as, blame^ klamabU^ cure^ 

curable ; sense, sensible, 4^c. hit ifc or g soft comet bef&ri e in 
the original zoord, the c is then preserved in icords comfwtf^ditd 
zoith able ; as^ change^ changeable i peace^peaceabU^ ^c* 

• SeettieKflj,Pkrt2.Qiap. l.RakS. 

Every person and thing connected with selfy is apt to appear 
good and desireable in our eyes. 

Errors and misconduct are naiore excuseable in iguorant^ 
than in well-instructed persons. 

. /The divine laws are not reverseible by those of men. 

Gratitude is a foi:ceible and active principle in good and 
generous minds. 

Our natural and involuntary defects of body are npt chai^- 
' ' able upon us. 

We are made to be servicable to others as well as to our- 
selves* • ' 



RULE X. 

When in^ or isti m added to words mdir^ with silent e, the e 
is tUmwt umotTBally omitted': as, place, placing^ lodge, lodging ; 
slave^ slavish $ prude, prudish* 

See the Key, Part 2. Chap. 1. Rale 10. ' ' 

An obligeing and humble dispositiou, is totally uncomiected 
with a servile and cringeing humour. 

By solaceing the sorrows of others, the heart is improved, 
at the same time that our duty is performed. 

Labour and expense are lost upon a droneish spirit. 

The inadvertences of youth may be excused, but knaveish 
tricks should meet with severe reproof. 
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RULE XI. 

Compounded words are generally spelled in the same manner 
as the simple words of which they are formed: as, glasshouse, 
tkylight, thereby, hereafter. Many words ending with double \, 
are exceptions to this rule : as, already, welfare, zoiljfulyfulfil : and 
also the words, xoherever, Christmas, lammas, * 

• 

. SMtflftK^,FMtt.Cliap.l.1lfllell. 

The pasover a celebrated feast among the Jews. 

A viriooiiB woman looketh well to the ways of her housliold. 

These people salute one anotber, bj touching the top of 
their forheads. * ' ' 

That which is sometimes expedient is not allways so. 

We may be hurifiill to otherfi^ by our example, as well aa by 
personal injuries. 

In candid minds, truth finds an entrance, and a wellcome 
too. 

Our passtimes should be innocent : and they should not oc- 
cur too frequently* 



CHAPTER U. 

CONTAINING INSTANCES OF FALSE ORTHOORAPUY, rBOMISCUo 

OUBLT DISFOSfin. 

See Key, Part 2. Chap. 2. Rule 1. 

As the learners must be supposed to be tolerably versed In 
the spelling of words in v^ry mmilnir use, Con^ilar has 
generally selected, for the foUowin|^ exercises, aueb words as 
are less obYiously erroneous, and m the use of which young 
persons are more likely to commit mistakes. Though Uie in* 
stances which he gives of these deviations are not very name* 
1C0UB, yet, it is presumed, they are exhibited with sufficient va- 
' riety, to show the necessihr of care and attention in combining 
letters and syllables ; and to excite the ingenious student to 
investigpite the principles and rules of our Orthography, as 
well as to distinguish the exceptions and yariations whioi every 
where attend them. 

In rectifying these exercises, the Compiler has been govern- 
ed by Doctor Johnsoo^s Dictionaiy, as uie standard of pxopri 
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ety. This work is , i ndisputably, the best authority for the.Or- 
thography of the English language ; though the author, in 
some instances, has made decisions, which are not generally 
approvedi and for which it is not easy to account. 



How shall we keep, what sleeping or aMce, ' 
A weaker may surprize, a stronger titke ? 

Neither time nor misfortanes dioold erasee the remember* 
ance of a Iriend. y 

Moderation should preside, both in the kitchin and the padon 

Shall we recieve good at the Divine hand» and shall we not 
recieve evil ? 

In many designs, we may succede and be miserable. 

We should have sence and virtue enough to receed from our 
demands, when they appear to be unresonable. 

All our comforts procede from the Father of goodness. 

The ruin of a state is generally proceeded by a univerBalde" 
genaracy of manners, and a contempt of religion. 

His father omited nothing inbis education, that might render 
him virtuous and usefull. 

The daw in the fable was dressed in pilferrcd ornaments* 

A favor confered with deHcacy, doubles the obligation. 

They tempted their Creator, and limitted the Holy One of 
Izrael. 

The precepts of a good education have often recured in 
the time of need. 

We are frequently benefitted by what we have dreaded. 
' It is no great virtue to live loveingly with good natured 
and meek persons. 

The Christian religion gives a more lovly character of God, 
ttum ai^ rel^gi<m ever di£ 

Without slnisteraus, views, they are dexfeanNU managers of 
llidr own interest* 
Any thing commited to the trust and care of another^ is a 



Section I. 



See the Key, part 2. Clmp.^ Section 1. 



Neglect no oppurtunity of doing good. 
No man can stedily build upon accidents. 




Here finnisbM he, and all that he bad made 
Viea'd and beheld I All was intirely good. 

VolII. E 
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It desenres our best skil to enquire into tboie rules,' bj 
•which we may guide our judgement. 

Food, clotfaeing, and habitations, are the rewards of in- 
dustry. 

If we lie no restraint upon our lusts, no controul upon our 
apetites and passions, they will hurry us into guilt and misery. 

An Indcpcndant is one who, in religious afiairs, holds that 
every congregation i& a compleat Qhurch. 

Receive his council, and securly move : 
T . Entrust thy fortaoe to the Power above. ^ 

Following life in cretures we disecf, 
We lose it in the moment we detect. 

• 

The acknowledgement .of oar transgraasions must precede 
the forgivness of them. 
JadieiooB abridgements often aid the studys of youth* 

Examine how thy humor is enclin^d, 
^, And which the ruleing passion of thy mind. 

» 

- He faulters at the question : 

His fears, his words, his looks, declare him gnilty. 

Calicoe is a thin cloth made of cotttm ; sometimes stained 
with lively colors. 
To promote iniquity in otibers,is nearly the same .as being 
' the actors of it ourselvB. 

The glasier's business was unknown to the antients* 
The antecedant, in grammer, is the noun or pronoon to • 
which the relative refers* 



Section 2. 

bee the Kej, Pltft2. Chap 2. SecUoa 2. 

Be not affraid of the wicked : they are under the controul 
of Providence. Conciousness of guilt may justly afright us. 

Convey to others no inteligence which you wo^ be 
adiame^to avow. * ' * 

Many are weighed in the ballance, and found wanting. 

HcffT many disapointments have, in their consequences, 
saved a man from ruin ! 

A well-poised mind makes a chearfol countenance* 
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A certain housholder planted a vinyard, but the men im- 
ploycd in it made ungratefull returns. 

Let us show dilligence in every iaudible undertaking. 

Cinamon is the fragrant bark of a low tree in the iland of 
Ceylon. 

A ram will but with his headj though he be brought up 
tame, and never saw the action. 

We percieve a piece of silver in a bason, when water is 
poured on it, though we could not discover it before. 

Virtue imbalms the memory of the good. 

The king of Gjj^at Brittain is a limitted monarch ; and the 
Brittish nation a free people. 

The phisician may dispence the m^dicin, but Providence 
alone can bless it. 

In many persuits, we imbark with pleasure, and land sor- 
rowfully. 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, are of indispensible use, 
both to the earth and to man. 

The hive of a city, or kingdom, is in the best condition, 
when their is the least noize or buz in it. 

The roughnesses found on our enterance into the paths of 
virtue and learning, grow smoother as we advance. 

That which was once the most beautifull spot of Italy, co- 
verred with pallaccs, imbellished by princes, and cellebrated 
by poets, has now nothing to show hut ruins. 

Baterring rams were antiently usod to beat down the walls 
of a city. 

Jocky signifies a man who rides horses in a race ; or who 
deals in horses. 

The harmlesness of many animals, and the injoyment which 
they have of life, should plead for them against^ cruel 
useage. 

We may be very buzy to no usefull purpose. 

We cannot plead in abatment of our guilt, that we are ig- 
norent of our duty. 

Genuine charaty, how liberal soever it may be, will never 
impoverish ourselves. If we sew spareingly, we shall reap 
acordingly. 

However disagreable, we must resolutly perform our duty. 

A fit of sickness is often a kind chastisment and discipl.in, to 
moderate our affection for the things of this life. 

It is a happyness to young persons, when they are preserved 
from the snares of the world, as in a garden inclosed. 

Health and peace, the most valueable posessions, are obtain- 
ed at small expencc. - . . - 

Incence signifies perfumes exhailed by fire, and made use of 
in religious ceremonies. 



M EXERCISES. 

True happyness is an ennemy to pomp and noize. 

Few reflexions are more distresing, than those which we 
make on our own ingratitude. * 

There is an i^seperable connection between piety and 
virtue. 

Many actions have a fair complection, which have not 
flprun^ from virtae. 

Which waysoetei'we turn ourselvs, we are incountered. 
with sengaUedemoaBtratioiifl of a Deity. 

If we forsake the ways of yirtue, we cannot alledge any 
color of ignorance, or want of instraction. 



Section 3. * 

> 

Se^ (he Kegr, Fkrt 8. Chap. 3. SecHoa 3. 

Thbes are more caltivaters of the earthy than of their own . 
hearts. 

Man is incompassed with dangers innumerable. 

War is attended with distres^i and dessolating effects. Jt is 
confesedly the scoi^e of our angry passions. 
,The earth is the Lord's and the fullness thereof. 

The harvest truely is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 

The greater our incitments to evil, the greater will be our 
victory and reward. 

We should not incourage persons to do what. they beleive 
to be wrong. ' 

Virtue is placed between two extreams, which are both 
equally blameable. 

We should continually have the gaol in our view, which 
would direct us in the race. 

The goals were forced open, and the prisoners set free. 

It cannot be said that we are charitible doners,- when our 
gifts proceed from selfish motives. 

Straight is the gate, and narrow the way, Uiat iea4 to life 
eteinal^ ' . 

Integrity leads as strait forward, disdaining all donbfdngs 
^and crpoked paths. 

Licencionsness and crimes pave the way to ruin. 

Words are the counties of wise men, but the money of 
Ibols. ^ . 

Recompence to nO man evil for evil. 

He was an excellent person ; a mirrour of antient faith in 
'early youth. . / 

MeekneiBs contnmls :dur angry passions ; candorj oar severe 
judgements. 
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He is not only a descendent from pious ancestens, but an 
inheriter too of their virtues. 

A dispensatory is the place where medicines ai'e dispensed ; 
a dispensary is a book in which the composition of them is 
described. 

Faithfulness and judgment are peculiarly requisit in testa- 
mcntory executors. 

To be faithfull among the faithles, argues great strength of 
principal. 

Mountains appear to be like so many wens or unatural 
protuberancies on the face of the earth. 

In some places the sea inc roaches upon the land ; in others, 
the land upon the sea. . • . 

Philosophers agreed in despizing riches, as the incumber- 
ances of life. 

Wars are regulated robberies and pyracies. 

Fishes encrease more than beasts or birds, as appears from 
. their numrous spaun. 

The piramids of Egypt have stood more than three thousand 
years. 

Precepts have small influence, when not inforced by exam- 
ple. 

How has kind Heav'n adorn'd the happy land, * 
And scattered Wessings with a wastful hand ! 

A friend exaggarates a man^s virtues, an enemy enflamcs 
his crimes. 

A witty and humourous vein has often produced ennemies. 

Neither pleasure nor buziness should ingress our time and 
affections ; proper seasons should be ahotted for retirment. 

It is laudable to enquire before we determin. 

Many have been visitted with afflictions, who have not 
profitted by them. 

We may be succesful, and yet disappointed. 



Section 4. ' 

See the Key, Part 2. Chap. 2. Section 4. 

The experience of want inhances the value of plenty. 

To maintain opinions stifly, is no evidence of their truth, or 
of our moderation. 

Horehound has been famous for its medecinal qualities ; but 
it is now little used. 
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The Wicked ere eften ensnared in (lie trap wlucfa \hey lie 
forotbers, * , , 

It is hard to say .what diseases are careable : Ihey are all 
iind^r the guidance of Heaven* ' 

Instructors should not be skilfull in those sciences ' 
which they teach; but have skil in the method of teachingi 
and patience in the practise. 

Science strengthens and inlai^s the minds of men. 

A steady mind may receive council; but there is no hold 
OD achangable humour* 

We may enure ounielva by custom, to bear the extremities 
(^whelhel* without injury. 

Excessive merr)ment is the parent of grcif. 

Air is sensable to the touch by its motion, and by its lesist- 
encc to bodies moved in it. 

. A pohte address is sometimes the cloke of malice. , 
* To practice virtue is the sure wa) to love it. 

Many things arc plausabie in theory, which fail in practise. 
. Learning and knowlege must !)(• attained by slow degrees: 
and are the reward only of diJIigeuce and patience. 

We should study to live peacably with ail men. 

A soul that can securly death defy, ' . 

And count it nature's priviledge to die. - -.^ 

"Whatever promotes the interest of the soul, is also condu- 
sive to our present felicity. 

Let not the sterness of virtue afright us \ she will soon be* 
come aimable. 

The spetious finnanieDtoQ high, 
With all the blue etheriel sky, - 

And spangled heav'ns a shitieing £panie. 
Their great Originel proclame* 

Passion is the drunkeness of the mind :. it supercedes the 

workings of reason. 

^ If we are sincere, we may be assured.of an advocate to in* 

t^rsede for us. " 

We ought not to consider the encrease of another's reputa-^ 
tion, as a dimunition ol our own. 

The reumatism is a painful distemper, supposed to precede 
from acrid humors. 

The beautiful and accomplished, arc too apt to study behai- . 
vour rather than virtue. 

The peazant'scabbin contains as much content as the sove- 
rein's pallace. *♦ . ' ' . ' 
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True valor piotectt the feeble, and bumbles Uie oppreuer. 
Davids ^e son o( Jeue, was a wise and valieot man* 
Fropheeies and miiacles proclamed Jesus^Cbrist to be Hie 
savior of the world. 

' Esau sold his btrthrigbt for a savoijr mess -of potage. 

A regular and virteoas education, is an inesteemanle- blesi- 
ing, ' , 

, Honor and shame from no condition rise : ' ' 

Act well jour pari i there, all the honor lies. 

The rigor of mookish diaciplia often conceals great de- 
pravity of heart. 

We should recollect, that however favorable we may be 
to ourselves, we are rigourously examioed by others. 

SCCTION 5. . 

Virtue can render youth, as well as old age, honorable. ' 

Runnor often tells false tales. 

Weak minds are rufled by triffling things. 

The cabage-trce is very common in the Caribbee ilands, 
where it grows to a prodigious heighth. 

Visit the sick, feed the hungry, cloath the naked. 

Jffis smiles and tears are too artifitial to be relied on. 

,Tbe most esseosial virtues of a Christian, are love to God, 
-and benevolence to man. 

We should bo chearftil without levity. 

A calender signifies a register of the year ; and a calendar, 
a press in which clothiers smooth their cloth. 

Integrity and hope are the sure paltatives of sorrow. 

Camomile is an odouriferous plant, and possesses considera- 
ble medicine] virtues. 

The gaity of youth should be tempered by the precepts of 

Certainty, even on distresful occasions, is somtpnes^more 

elli^ble tiuinsuspence. 

• » • " ■ * 

Still green with bays each antient .alter stands, ^ 
Above the reach of sacriligfous bands. 

The most acceptable sacrihse, is that of a contrite and hum; 
ble heart. 

We are accountable for whatever we patronize in others. 
It marks a savage disposition, to tortur animals, to make 
them smart and agonise, for our diversion. 
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The edge 6f cloatfa, where it is clofed bj coinpli'ealu^ 
flireada, is oilleil the selTic^e. 

'8oaBlKNi| tea and Turk j coflfee were fait favorHe hev^idge ^ 
chocolade he seldpin drank* • . ^ 

. The guiltj mind cannot ayoid many melancholly appiehen- 
iions; . 

If we injure others, we must expect retalliation. 

Let every man be fully persWaaed in his own mind* 

Peace and honor are &e riieeves of virtue's harvest. 

The black earth, every where obvious on the suiface of the 
ground, we call moid. ^ 

The Roman pontif claims to be the supream head of the * 
church on earth. 

High-scasoDed food vicia^ the pallatC) and occasions a dis- , 
rehsh for plain fare. 

The conscious receivor is as bad as the thief. 

Alexander, the conqueror of the world, was, in fact, a rob« 
her and a murderer. ' ' . 

The Divine Bemg is uoloulj the Greater, but the Ruler and 
. Preservor of the world. 

Honest endeavors, if persevered in, will finally be succesful. 

He who dies for religion, is a martyr j he who suffers for it, 
is a confessour. 

In the paroxism of pasQioQ, we sometimes give occasion for 
a life of repentence. 

The mist which invelopes many studies, is dissipated when 
we approach them* 
^ The voice i/ sometimes obstructed by a boaimesSi or by 
viscuous phlegm* 

The desart shall r^oice, and blossom as the rose* 

The fruit and sweetmeats set on table after the meat, are 
called Uie desert* 

We traversed the fltiwiyfieldsy till the. Ming dews admo- 
nished us to retam«L 



Section 6. 

* 

:See dw K^, Furt 2. Chap. 2. Section 6. 

. Tberx is frequently a worm at tiie root of our most flimh- 
ii]|2Condition. 

' The stalk of key is tough, and not fragil* 
. The roof is vaulted, and ^stills freSi water from every 
part of it. . . 
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Our imperfections are discernable by. others, when we 
thiDk they are concealed. ^ 
They think they shall be beared ibr there much speak- ^ 

ing. ' * ^ 

Trae critictzm is not a captious, but a fiberal art. • 

Integrity is ova best defense against the evils of Ufe; • 

No circumstance can licence evil, or dispence with the 
roles of Tirtue* •« 

We may be cyphers in the world^s estimation, whilst we 
are advancing our own and others^ value* 

The path of vertue is the patli of peace. , 

A • dipthong is the coilttion of two vowels 'tp form one^ 
sound* 

However forceable our temptations, ^tibey ms^ be resisted. 
1 acknowlege my transgression $. and my -sin la ever befoae 
me. 

The colledge of cardinals are the electers of the pope. 
He had no colorable excuse to palliate his conduct. 

Thy humourous vein thy pleasing folly, 
lae all a^ected, fill forgot. 

If we are so conceited'as obstinatly to reject all advice; we 
must expect a dire lictioit of friends^' 

Cronolog^ is the science of computeing and ajosting the 
periods of time. 

Ju groves we live, and lay on mossy beds. 

By chrystal streams, that murmer through the meads. 

It is a secret cowardise which induces us td complement 
the vices of our superiors, to applaud the, libertin, and laugh 

with the prophane. 

The lack each morning waked me ^iUi her spritely lay. 

There are no fewer than thirty-two sp^ie^ of the uUy. 

We owe it^ to our visitors as well as -ourselves, to ente^ 
tapi them with useful and sensable conversation. 

Sponsers are those who become sureties for the children's 
education in the Christian faith. 

The warrior's fame is often purchased by the blood of thou- , , 
sands. 

Hope exhilerafes the mind, and is the grand elixer,. under^ 

all the evils of life. 

The incence of gratitude, whilst it expresses our duty, an^ 
honors our benefacter, perfumes and regails ourselves. 



VouII. ' ' F 
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PART III. 

£XERCIS£S IN SYNTAX. 

CHAPTER 1. 

GOVTAINIHO UISTANGSS OF JTALSB SYNTAX, DISPOSED VmOSB. 

THE PAR7iCULAIi ROLBS* 



^ RULE 1. 

It 

A vtrh must agree with its nominative case, in number ami 
person: aSf ^^J ieami^^ ^^Tkou art improved *^ like birdB 

See Vol. 1. p. 14J, and the Key, Part J. Chap. 1. Rule 1. 

Disappointments sinks the heart of man; but the reoewal 
of hope give consolation. 

The smiles that encourage severity of judgment, hides ma- 
lice and insincerity. 

He dare not act contrary to his instructions. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty pounds of flour. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches, were totally un- 
known a few centuri^ ago. 

The nQOibor of inbftbtuitg in GreAt Britehi and Ireluid^'da 
Qot exceed sixteen mUlibtiB. 

Nothing bat vain and foplish pnnuits delight some fiieiionB* 

A yariety of pleasiii^ objects chairm tbe we» 

So much both ofabSity and merit are seraom found. 

In tbe conduct, of Pairmenio, a mixture of wisdom and folly 
were very conspicuous. > ' 

He is an author of more credit tiian Plutafch, or any o^r 
that write lives too hastilj^. 

Tbe inquisitive and curious is generally talkative. 

Great pains faaa been taken to reconcile the parties. 
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44 EXERCISES. \ RuleU 

I am sorry to say it, but there was more equivocators than 
one. ^ , 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

Has the goods beea sold to advantage ? and did tbou em- 
brace the proper season ? 

There is many otcaBions in life, in vliich silencp and' sim- 
pficity is trae wisdom. 

■The generous never reconnts minutely the actions they have 
done*; nor the prudent^ those they will do. * , 

He need not proceed in such haste. 

The business that related to ecclesiastical .meetings, matters, 
and persons,^ were to be ordered according ta the king'^ direc- 
tion. ^ 

In him were happily blended true dignity with softness of» 
m&nnen; 

'The support of so many of bis relations, were a heavy ^taz 
upon his industry ; but thou knows he paid it cheerfully. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons dp not live suita- 
bly to them ? 

Reconciliation was oiFcrod, on conditions as moderate as was 
consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whom thou sees clothed '\a purple, are 
completely happy. 

And the fame of this person, and of his wonderful actions, 
were diffused throughout the country. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that of the 
operations of nature, are witiiout limit. 

. Id vain our flocks and fields increase our store, 
When our abundance make' us wi^ |br more. . 

Tboii sbaltlove thy neighbour as sincerely as- tfaoti loves 
thyself. y 

Has thou no better reason for cenftiiring thy friend' and 
.compiaiioh ? - . < / 

Tncm who art the Author and Be^ower of life, can doubts 
less, restore it also : but whether ^ou will please to restore it, 
or not, that thou only knows. 

O thou my voice inspire, . " ' 

Who tonch'd Isaiah's bidlnw?d.lips yitfa fiie. 

Accept these grateful tears : for tliee they flow ; 

For thee that ever felt another's wo. ' 

• • • • 

Just to thy word, iu every thought sincere : ' ' 
Who knew no wish but what the world ^might hear. 
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Jiuk,U : SYNTAX, 4^ 

s 

The foli&mng examples are adapted to the notes, and obstr- 
— ' '* V . valions under rule i. 

Sm Vol. .1. p. 143. Vol. 3. p. 180. 

1.* To do unto all men, as we would that they, in similar 
circumstances, should do unto us, constitute the great princi- 
ple of virtue. 

From a fear of the world's censwe, to be ashamed of liie 
practice of precepts, which the heart approves and ^braces, 
Biark a feeble and imperfect character. 



Th^ erroneoas opinions which we form concerning happi* 
ness and* misery, givesvrise to all the mistaken and dangerous 
passicins that embroils our life. 

To liVe soberfy, ri^teouslj, and piously, are required . of 
all men. 

That it is our duty to promote the purity of our minds and 

bodies, to be Just and kind to our fellow-creatures, and to be 
pious and faithful to Hipi that made us, admit not of any doubt 
ID a ratio)ial and well-informed mind. > * 

To be of a pure and humble mind, to exercise benevolence 
towards others, to cultivate piety towards God, is the sure 
means of becoming peaceful and happy. 
V. It is an important truth, that religion, vital religion, the 
religion of the heart, are the most powerful auxiliaries of rea- 
son, in waging war with the passions, and promotioig . that 
sweet composure which constitute the peace of God. 

The possession of our senses entire, of our limbs uninjured, 
of a sound understanding, of friends and companions, are often 
overlooked; though it would be the ultimate wish of many, 
who, as far as we can judge, deserves it as much as ourselves. 

All that make a figure on the great theatre of the world, the 
employments of the busy, the enterprises of the ambitious, and 
the exploits of the warlike ; the virtues which forms the happi- 
ness, and the crimes which occasions the misery of mankind ; 
prigioates in that silent and secret recess of thought, which are 
hiddjen from every humaa €ye. 



3. If die privileges to which he has an undoiibted right, and 
he has long enjoyed, should noiw be wrested from him, won^ 
be flagrant injustice^. 

These curiosities we have imported from Ctiina, and « are 
sinilar to Hiioke which were some^time ago brought fr6m Africa.^ 

Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, - " ^ 
And Jiever, nev^r be to Heav'o resigned ? 

* Xiie •samples under each rale are regi|)arl>' uiuaberedt to make Uieoi conopood io 
tbeiMp^vsKibofduntatdeimUiaGnniinar. . 
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EXERCISES. 



3. Two 8itl»Btantives» wiiea they cone together, and 4o not 
signify the same tiiingy the fiutner must be in the genitive case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men^are so 
constitute as ultimately io acknowledge and respect genuine 
merit. ' . . 



4. The crown of virtue is peace and honour. 

His chief occupatldn and enjoymeijit were controven^. 



5. 



-Him destroyed, 



Or won to what may work his utter loss. 
All this will soon follow. 



Whose gray top 

Shall tremble, him desceodiDg. 



. . RULE 11. ^ • • . 

Tzuo or more nouns^ in the singular number^ joined lo- 
gtther by a copulative conjunction^ expressed or understood^ 
must have verbs, nouns^ and pronouns agreeing with them in the 
plural number : as, " Socrates and Plato were wise ; they were 
the most eminent philosophers of Greece " 7?ie sun that rolls 
over our heads, the food that we receive, the rest that we en/oy, 
daily admonish us of a superior and superintending Power J*'* 



See Vol 1. p. 149, and the Kegr* Ftot 3. ^1m^ 1. R«leSL 

* • * * • 

* * - * * . I 

Idlei^ and ignorance is the parent of many vices* 
lyisdomi virtue, happine8s,4w^ils wHli the golden mediocriiy. 
In unity' conslslB the welfare and security of every society. 
Time and tide waits for no man.. 

His politeness and gdod dbpositioii was, jMi fiutoe of 
•their efiecf, entirely changed. . ^ - • ^ -^ ^ . 
Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 
Humility and {Knowledge, with poor apfiard, excela pride 

and ignorance upder costly attire. ^ . 

The planetary system, boundless space;, and the immense 
ocean, affects the mind with sensations of astooldimenl. 

Humility and love, whatever obscurities may inMve 
religious tenets, constitutes the essence of true religion. 

Religion and virtue, our best support and highest honour, 
confers on the mind principles of noble independence. 
• What signifies the counsel and care of preceptors, when 
youth think they have no need of assistance l 
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i6Uc3. ' SYNTAX. 47 

7%e examples which foUoiu are suited to the. noies and obaervO' 

tions tofider rule ii* 

J 

8«e VoLl. p. 149. ToLS. p. MS. ' 

• 1* Much does human pride and self-complaceiicy feqaiie 
correction. 

Luxurious living, and high pleasures^ hegets a languor and 

satiety that destroys all enjoyment. 

Pride and self-sufficiency stifles sentiments of dependence 
on our Creator : levity and attachment to woffldljr pleaaureiy 
destroys the sense of gratitude to him* 

3. Good order in our afi&irs, noi incaa saviugt), produce 
great profits. 

The following treatise, together with those that aceomjfiany 
it, were written, many years ago, for roj own private satislac- 
tion* 

. That great senator, in concert wMli several other eninent 
persons, were the projectors Of the revolutioii* 

Tbe religion of tMe people, as wdl as their cMons and 
manners, were strangely misrepresented. 

VLrtne, joined to knowledfie and wealth, con^ gieiit in- 
fluence and .respectahilitr. But knowledge, with wealUi uni- 
ted, if virtue is wanting, baTO a very limited influence, and are 
often despised. 

That superficial scholar and cfitic, like some renowned 
critics of our own, have furnished most decisive prooft, that 
they knew not the characters of the Hebrew language. 

The buildings of the institution have been enlarged $ the 
expense of which, added to the increased price of provmoiii, 
render it necessary to advance the terms adndission* • 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. ' . . 

What black despair, what horror,.ills his mind ! 

3. Thou, and the gardener, and the huntsman, must &hai:e 
'tile blame of this business amongst them. 

My sister and I, as well as my brother, are daily employed 
in their respective occupations. 

RULE.ni., ' 

The conjunction' disjunctive has an effect contrary to that nf 
this conjunction ci^pulative : for^ as the verb, notm, or prontmn, 
is referred to the preceding terms taken separately, it must be in 
the singular number : as, Ignorance or ne f]:;!i(rence has caused 
-this mistake John, James ^ or Joseph^ intends toaccwnpan^ 
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me ^ nm is^ in many tmndi^ mUhOr knmlfi^t nor umbr- 

^ 3pe Vol. 1. p. 161, and the Key. Ftet S. Chsp^ L Bale 3. 

Man^s happiness, or misery, are, Id a great measure, put into 
his own hands. ' / 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which 
move merely as they are diOTed* 

Despise no infirmity of iiund or body, nor any condition of 
fife for they are, perhaps, to be your own lot* 

Speaking impatientiy to servants, or ^nj thing that betrays 
nnkmdness or Ul-homour, are certainly cnminah 
'. There -are many fiiults in spelling, which neiflier analogy 
n6r pronunciation jifstify* . ^ 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverie of fortune, affect nsj 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Let it be remembered, that it is not the uttering, ojr the 
hearing of certain words, that constitute the worship of the 
Almighty. V . 

A tart-ieply, a proneness to rebuke, or a captious and con- 
tradictious spirit, are capable of .imbittering domestic life, and 
of setting friends at v^anee* > . . v 

The foilowing sentence^ exemplify the notes and obgervalwhe 

timder tLVLK uu 

* • ■' 

See VoL 1. p. 161. VoL 2. p. 184. 

. !• Ei&er thou or I art greatly mistaken, in our judgment 
on this sutgect 

1 w thou am die person who must unidertake the business 
proposed* 

2. Both of the scholars, or one of them at least, was pte- 
'SiMit at the transaction. ^ 
. Some parts of the ship and cargo Were recovibred ; ' hoi nei* 
tfaet Ihe 'S^h>rs nor the captain, Was saved. 

Whether one person or more was eonce'med in the business^ 
does not yet appear. . L - . ^ 

The cares of this life, or the deceitfulness of ridies, has 
chbked the seeds of virtue in mtoy a promising mind. 

RULE IV. 

• • . ■•<'.«« 

Ji. neun of .multitude^ or signifying many, n\ay have, a vifhxir 
prcimm agreeing with it, either of the smgiUdir or pheral mmh 
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bpr ; yel not loithout regard to the import of the w&>d, as don*- 
V.' 'veying unity or plurality of idea : as, " The meeting was large 
; * " The parliameni is dissolved j'^l ^' The natiotfi js pozojsrful 
. ; " Mf, people do. liot consider z^ihey luni mt knwtM me " J%€ 

tUnr, <sfiief good 

* . eowwil Wire dhmd in thar sfiiimet^ « . • 

: • . • *. . See 'VofT l>p.[ 1S2, ulil die Key,- Ftot 3. Chap. 1. ftule 4. . 

The people rejoices in that, which ehoold-givb it soi:row. • 
•The flock, and not the fleece, are, ctr oiipit to he, the o|)-' • 
jects or the shepherd's care. ^ 
The court have just ended, after having «at through^tbe; 
, •» . trial. of .i'vefy long- cause* ^ ^ «- 

The crowd were so great, that the judges with diflkuUy/ fy 
made their way through them. • ' ' 

The corporation o£ l^ork cofiisist Of a mayor, aidennenyand . . 



a common council. » . 

' ' The British parliamejit. are c9mpo8ed of king, k>r^s, and 



commons. 

^ When the nation comp(aio, the {;i^ler5. should listen to their 



, . , voice- • ' ' y 



* • • In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly pursues plea- : . 
J • . sure as its chief good. ' ' V ' * . 

"^.The church have no power to inflict corporal punishment. ; 
' The fleet were seen sailing up the cliaunei. • • • 

» , I • The regiment consist of a thousand men. * , * 

, ^ The meeting have established several salutary regulations. \ 
The council was not. unanimous, and it separated without 
' coming to an^ determinatioi^; » ; , ' ^ \ . S« : ^ 
The fl^et Id all/artived tod Ktoqi^ . * ^ 

' This people .draweib neaflio nie^* with their moa^, and ho,^. 
' ' nooreth.me with theif lips, but ^eirheari is i^r irbm il\e^ . . ' / 

* .^er cj^^mittee was dhrjde^ in its seibtf Inei^ts,- and i£ ti&s re^ 
femd the busin#^ W the general meftdnff*'^ . ^' * /• 

Tfa<ff committee wercf. very fuH when tms'li^^ 
and their judgment has^nbt. jbecn called in <|ue8tu^n.- . \ ' \ • 
' ■ J' . Wky do this generation wish for greati^r evidence, wjienc so » 
much it idf^ady given? . ^ ' . > * », • <* •^ / 

' The remnant 4d the |^ple wc^^ persecuted with great se- r* ' 
Verity* ■ • r. . ' *.■ ^ . \ ' ' J / . . ■ 

* Ifever wec^ pe6ple<sQ( mil^b in^tuated a^ We Jewish • < 
. nation. ' • ' * ' • .* ' " 

, .The shoal of herrings were of an immense ext6rit. . ' • ' ' 
' '- ^No society are chargeable. .yi^h-the disapproved-^isCoZKiuct - \ , '\ 
' of particular members. . ' * • . . ^ • /i * » • 

. y> . . , »'.••• 
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•* » , . , . , • '( . • • 

Pronouns must atmufs- ^^ee' zoith their antscfSmtSx ond (hit 
^ ' nmiais for which they stand,' in gender and number : as^ " Thw is 

ih». friend whom i love That is the ^ice which f hifie ^l^^ Jhi ' 
' king and the queen had put on their robes ^''^ *' TJw moon Opputn^ '* \ 
andshf^hineSyJnUtheiighiisnotkefomnJ^ , * 

^ J i The relative is of the same person as the antecedent, and tht- 

• vttb agrees with it accordingly ; as, " Thou who lovest vbisdom 
' • ' '^'^ I:vthi 'spettk/som experience*'** * 

' ' \ .8eeTol.Lp.lH«idtlieKfly,lM3.0faitp.l. fUdeS; . ^* 

" • The exercise of reason appears as little in these sportsmen, ' 
^ , as inutile beasts whom they sokfietiiii^B hunt, andby whgm they • \ 
: are sometimes hunted. " " ^ ^ ■ . 

, • ' They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. ' ' , 

. The male amongst hi rd^ seems to discover Dp beauty, but • ' ' 

.1^ the colour of its species. ' 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses sprin- ' ' * 
kle it towards heaven/ in ,tbe ^ight of Fharaoti) and it shall < 
• '^Mjcome small dust. "* , % ' , 
• • ■ • Rebecca took goodly raiment, which were with her in the/ ' 
ipfise, and put them upon Jacob. • ' * >' 

The wheel killed another mati, which is the sixth which . 
^have lost their lives, by this means. ' • • , 

The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle in the labours of 
public life, has its own part assigned it to act. f^v 
' The HercQles manrof war. ifoiindeDed at sea; phe oversbt, 
f and kNit most i^f'hc^inen* ' ' » . • ' - 

' T^^^iad of' RuM caiiflot'be'l^^ 
, Bourish the activity o{; his thoughts. ' ' < . ' ' • ^ • . 

« ' WbMi is '1kk6 ' . 

, tbxmii of. It^^^^^ f : ^ ' ^ . 

' • . 1 dq. i|Ql th&k abjr onje idioqld inictir cenftin%^ ^ beiil|;ten- • 

Act of tl^ir reimtation* ^ v * ' - ' ' ' 

. vThoa* wbo:has ^etta^wHiiess o£ Ibe fe^VcaitgiTeati ac- ' 
' • -count of it* • . . • . * ■ f . • ' - ' • 

. ' In religious ^concerns, or what is fconceived ixi be such» .• ' 
^very 'main mdstr stand' or fall by the deciisioti of Aie ' 

• ' Somet^n^ like what hav^ fieeirhevepimise^, are . ^ 

jectures of Dry^eti^ , * ' , ; ' . / * f ^ . ^ 

. ^ ^ . • , ' 

— • • • ^ \ • '•• 

• , . " ' , ^. ' ■ ^ . 

t ■ . 
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- • Thou p-v.'di Firsi Cause, least i^ndecdtood i ^ » . » 
• ' Who all my sense conlin'4 . ' 
To know but this, that thou art good^ * . ' ; /" 
And Ihat'mjrself^ani Mind; . ^. ' * 

' Yat'gaFe me.iik thiBdarkjAtate, &c. 

• < : . 

WbaC art thou, sp^^, tbat„ciiL desigiiif,<lnknown, , 
While withers sl^ep^tbos ranee the camp aloifie ? ' 



i Tht folUmmg eaoampUs are adapted to the mUs ofid observatiah^ ' ' 

See Vol 1. p. 154;' yol.2.c^l86. '.^V / 

Whoever entertaijiSi.8u^ an^ opUuoB, he radges erro-' 

The cares of this world they oflen choke, the grom^li ifL 

' virtue. 

Disappoi ntments-and a^ctio|is, hosirever disagreeable, they 
often imfTOve us. ^ . . ' 'j . * ; 

<2. Moses wa^ the loeekest man whom rea^d ,p£ in .the 

Old Testament. * ' - 

Humility is one of. the^ most amiable virtues whiph we caii^ 
. possess. ' ■ ' ' ' ■ • 

/ They are the same persons who assisted us yesterday. , * 

The men and things which he has studied have not impro* •' 
ved hi^s mo/als. . . , "'' ' • . , * 

. . ^ , ' • ' ■ . ' * • /. ^- • ' . ' 

3. Howsoever bcautii'ul tjiey appear, they have uo real.. 

inerit. " ' ' ; ' - > , * 

• I "111 wliatsoever li^t we yi^W'Uin^ his^ cohdocf: will bear in- 

. pn wbiehfldem'^de.they are Q^templiiles^^ they ap|>ear to 
.^4,vantage. ; ^ ' . ■// - -.J... ^ • 

' Ilonfever mucljr he uri^t despise the mftxims of the king'^ 
adqiinistration^ he'kept a total suence cin that subject/' / > . . 

■ ' '4. Whkih of them (wo perdbn8jiad.tnost distin^ifthed liini*; ' 

ielf?/^. >. A ■ ''■ ^ 

Kone nidre irhpatiently'stifief Injuries^ than, those /that' are ' 
mostforWMilin doli^tbeip. v ' ; ' • / / 



. '54 He.wbtiM:iiot^l]yepersuiide4'butwhat I ^ '^;heatly,in> 

■ fa|f.flt«'/. • . /' 5 ^' * " * ' ' ' 

" These commcodatioits of his dljiiMrcn; appear to'^have h^pd ' 
noAde^aW^what an i^^^ ' , ' . < . 
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• '6. H§ instructed and fed the crowds who surrpuoded ' 
him. ' - 

Sidney was one of the wisest and most active g^Teraor^y 
which Ireland had enjoyed for several years. 
X He was the ablest minister which James ever possessed. • . ' 

The court, who gives currepcy to manners, ought to be ex- 
emplary. ■ ; ■ ' - ' ' ' * 

^ I am happy in the friend which I have long proved. . ' ' 

; This €lu[fi whom we'h^e jast Been, i& wholesomely fed, 
.^d adt injuTed bandages' or clothing, ' » . 

* HekllKeA'lieast Qf ptey,.iid]tO |d^rpy8^t^^ , 



. s' 8*' Havitig once disgusted l^iin,. Jh^ Could neyler legbm tbe- 
fi^Toiir'of Nero, who wasjndeed andthe^afne for';criieky. 

. Flattery, wbos6 nature is to. dec^ve a^nd Vetrajc^ should be 
.avoided as the poisonous adder. / 

I Who of 4;hoBe'meii- Cj^me. to ^s /araistance \ « , 



^ ».»»».> 



^9. The kitag^ dismissed his minister Without an j inqt^iy ; 
• w§io had never before committed so utijust an actionl ' ■ 

' There are millions of people in the empire of China,^ whpse 
Support is derived ahnost eutirely from hce*,^ . ^ ^ <- 

10. It is remarkable his continual endeavours to Sjerve us^ 
notwithstanding our ingratitude. 

It.is indisputably true his-assertiou, though it is a paradox. ^ 

11. All! unhappy ^hee, who art deaf to the ^calls of duty, 

and of honour. ' . * ! ' / 

/•.Oh ! happy we, surroiuided with so many blessings.' 

RULE VI. 



w 



' The reldlive is the nominative case to the verb^ ivhfn no nomi- 
native case comes between it and the verb : as, " Tfie mastei' who 
. tmght us " The trees which sire plaiitfid,^ 



\ When a nominative com^s beticecn the relative and the verb, 
the relative is governed by some 7oord in 'its own member of the 
sentence: as, " He who preserves me, to whom I owe n^y beings 

' who^e I am, aiid whom IsfiTve^ is et^rmi,^^ 



<'Ste Voi 1/ p. 150, andJ^Eey^^Pivtd. Chap. i. thile & , 



g. ^„ ^ ^ 

. * ' ' ; . » 

^ ^Te dependent on each ofhei^Biaissistalicei 9JrhQip pi 
ilil!re fiiat^ap subsist by himself? ' 



£^1. ■ -SYNTAX- / ;• 5i 

If lie will not. hear his besifdend, whom shall be sent to- 
admonish him ? ' / * , • * , " > \ 

'.They who much> i» giYen to, 'will have much to answer 
. for. 

It is not to be expected thai they, whom in early life, have , 
been dark and deceitful, should afterwards become faii:. and 
ingenuou^. " ' ' 

' They who have laboured to make us wise and good, are 
the pernons whom we ought to love and respect, and. who we. 
ought to be grateful to.' 

The persons, who conscience and vjrtue support, may 
• smile at the caprices of forluiie. ' ' 

From the character of those who you associate with,, y out , 
own will be estimated. ^ ■ * - ; 

V This is the student who I gave the book to, and .whom, 1 
"am persuaded, deserves it.. . - * * 

' !• Of whom were the articles bought? Of a mercer ; he 
"wbo resides near tfae mansion housel . \ r 

any pefson besides the- mercer present? ^Yes>bodi 
him and tes clerk/' *\ * . 7 

.1 ^Yfho was (he .uloney pai4 to? ' 1*6 'the" mercer- and. his 

^icA,-- • / . ' . • V. ■ 

IVho counted if ?/ Bpth the cfeik and him. - ' 



RULE VIk 



' mmr *' 1 

Whefi the reldtive is preceded bt/ two nominalivcs of differ- 
ml persons, the relative and verb inay agree in person luith ^ 
either^ according to (he sejisc : a^. " / am the man who CO.OT-. 
. ' tfmhdyotij^ or, Jam the man zohQ commands ym*''^ I 

. /See Vol. 1. p. 160, and the Kej, Part 3. Chap. 1. Rule. 7; . / • 



: , j jaeknowled^e that l.'flm'tb^ teachefy^wAo adopt thai sen^ 

• tuii^nt, and maintains the prbpriety o( such measunea. ■ ' 

. • Thou 'art aiHend that hast-often relieved 'm^, atid ihai.has 
not deserted me -now m the i^ffke of '.pect\]iar:iieed« 

I am the man di^o approves of wfaole86me!,discipHii6, arid 
''who recomriiend it to others but I am^ not a person whdpro- 
'mo^s. useless severitj, Or iQrbo ' objeict to mildsahd generons 

'treatment. '\ ' ' 

Lpercelve that thou art a pupil, who , pdssesSeft bright parts, 
' Jbiit who hast cultivated tliem but little; ' 
. ' Thou atrt he who breathesl on the earth with the breai^h of 

* spcing, ah4 who covereth it with, yetdure-and beautyvi' ' ' 



• * . . • • . 



* 1 am the Lord thy God, who tcacheth thee to profit, 
who lead thee by the way thou shouldst go. 

• Thou art the Lord who did choose Atiratiam, and.hrought- 
/ est him forth out of jUr of the Chaldees. . 



^ RULE VIIL ^ 
^^vtry adjectmy aind',€vtf^ 'adjeOvoe pronotiifS^ btlm^s a 




( ■ 



t .Mjeclwe prmmms niuit a^ree, In num 

' , ike9: aSf ^^^'7yUs bopkf^fl^e booh j thaf -iortf'^iost. sorts ; 

aiiother roadi'Olifur roadgJ*^ - ^ , . " 1 »* 

. * • . \.' ' * ' 

. • frfiese kind of indulgences soften and injure the mind. ' 
^ Instead of imprpving jourseiveyBx you have been plajiog, y 

. ^is two hours. * ^ ' • 

' ' Those sort of favours did restl iiyury,. under the appear- 
•/ aj[ice of kiiuiness. " * ; * ' * " ' " ' 

The chasm made by the earthquake was j-wenty foot Ji)jro^d,^ 
^nd one hundred fathom in depth. ' , ' 

How many a sorrow shouid we av6id,.if .Vfe wer^^ot ip- • \ . 
. ■ dustrious to make them ! • ' * • -»''.'.' 

* • tfe saw Que or more persons enter the garcjen. 



• ■ - ' ■ 



Thh esc^mples which follow^ are s^ttited to the notes and obser- 
' ) 9ff|to|ift tender fitLE Yiii. • . 

. • Sc© VoL 1. R. 161. Vol. 2..P. m • 



: 1. ADJECTIVE ^RQNOUNS* ^ . 



L Charles was extravagant, and by this mean became poor . *. 
, and despicable. ' " ' " • «• • ♦ • . , ^ 

\ It was by that ungenerous mean that he obtained his end» . • 

Industry is the mean of obtaining competency. - *. , 

Though a promising 4neasure, it is a mean which Lcannot * ^ - • 
.adopt. ' ' » ' ' •/*',' 

This person embraced every opportunity to display his ta^ ' 
lents; and by these means rendered himself ridiculous, . ' ■ 
-~ Jos'cph was industrious, frugal, and discreet ; and by fhis '* 
means obtained property an<][ reputation. V ♦ . r • • • • " 

* . . ' • . * ... 
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2, Religion raises men above themselves ; irreligi on sinks ^ 
.them beneath the brutes: that, binds them down to a poor 
pitiable speck of perishable earth j this, opens for them a pros- 
pect to the skies. * * « • 

More rain falls in the first two summer months, than in the 
first two winter oi^es : but it makes a much greater show upon 
the earth, in thO80 tbaq in th^se ;'b^:auBe' there is a^'much 
slower jevapoMipn* .* . • . » , . 

/ [BseX'waA Tynnwofi are of yeiy 3i&reat cbkrftcfen*'. The 
oae raleS' his people by laws to which (hey consent ; Uie 
ether, by his ^mohite will and pci^er; -this^is called freedomi' 
that, tyranny. \ \. ' ; . . i - , ;. . 

. S« Efliel^ ef them, in their tiiTDi receive the benefits' to which 
they are fsdtitled* ' i . \ / . ' , ' 

My counsel to eadh of vou is^ that you phould'.inake it ybin' ^ 
/e&deavour to coino to a nieAdly agreement. 
' By discussing what relates to each particular, in their order^ 
we shall better understand the subject. * ' 

Every person, whatever be their station,' are bowid by the 
.Miea of morality and jreligtdn. ' ' r 
. - Every- leaf, every twig, every drop. of water, teem with life.. 
«. Every man^s heart and temper is .productive of much in- 
ward joy orliitteniess. ' " • ' ' 

- Whatever be undertakes, either his pride or his folly dis-. 
gUst us. ^ ^ * , ' , . 

Every man and every woman were numbered. 
' Neither of those men seem ^to.have any id.ea, that their opi- 
nions may be ill-founded. ' ' 

When benignity and gentleness reign within, wc are always 
I'eafet in hazard from without : every person, and every^ccur- • 
rence, are beheld in the most fiivourable light. 

• Oa either side of the rive^^ was there the tree of lifer ' 

* ' * •-,..« 

II. ADJEcrnrEs* . . > 

4. She reads proper, writes yery neat, and comppses^.accu- 

jrate. 

He was extreme prod^al, and his .property is now near el« 
hausted. ' ■" ■ ■ • 
They generally Succeeded, j for they lived conformable to 

, the rules of prudence.' • V . * ^' 
We may reason very clear, and exceeding strong, \yithout 
knowing that there is such a thing as a syllogism. . * - 
He had^many virtues, and was exceeding beloved* . 
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' ■ • , ^ • • * * * 

The amputatioKi was.iexceediiig w^;^eiform^d| .luid* saved ^ 
the patieofs life* " ' . ^ • ^ • 

He c!%ime agieeabte to his pjt>inbe,^ aiid. conducted ^ImilBelf 

suitable to the occasion. . ^ ' • • 

He sp§aks very fluent, r^ads excellent, biit does iiol>[fluiik \ 

. very Coherent. •* ; . , ' *_ . ■• 

. He behaved himsek submissivey an^ W^s ex6eedibg.casefai 

not to ^ive ort'encc. . ' . ' . 

They refle( ted the advice, . and conducted themselt^ exk ' 

ceedingly iiuli^f ret tly. * '-' ' * 

He is a person ol" great abihties and exceeding upright : and' 
. IS like to be a very useful member of the community, 

• The conspiracy was the easier .discovered^ firpm its being 
known to many. • ' * ' ' " 

Not being fully ac(|uainted with the subject, be could affirnr 
no stronger than he did. ' * • ^ ' • 

He was so deeply impressed with tlie Bubjeqt, that few could 
speak nobler upon it. • • • * r ' \ ' ■ . . ■ 

We .may credit his testimony, for he bays express, that be * 
' saw the tranBaciion. ' ' . ' v ' ' ^ 

. Use a^little wine for tly-8toiiiacIi'8^s|Jke,and thine often in-. - . 

. From these *lavourabl^*beginningS; lye may hope for a soon . 
and prosperous issue,*' ^ - v .-.'.'*. . . ' 

'He addressed ^eral exhbrtatiQi)s to thenv'snititblj^tiieiir 
circumstances. i " ^ 'o 

*• Cdn&rmably to their vehemence of thought, was (heir-Ve^.. 
^hem'^nceof gesture.' " • ' ■ . • ' • ' . . *" 
We should implant in the' minds of >^utfar, such, seeds and 

prihciples of piely and virtue, as ar^ likely to <^ke soonestand - ' 

deepest root. ' ' / . ^' \ 

"Su^h an amiable disposition npjl sgcure univenBal r^id*'/ .r 
Such distinguished virtues seldom occur. . ; -v - -. 

5, ^Tis more e.asier to build two. chimneys thwUo tnaintaili 
e, •* ^ / ' * " ^ • 



one. 



mm , m 

' The tongue is like a raccjhorse ; which runs the.Daister.the' ' 
Jesser weight it carries. * ' *•'*<'' 

The pleasures of the understanding are more preferable 
than those of the imagination, or of sense. ' , • " 

The nightin^le sings hers is the mosji sweetest voice in . 



The Supreme Being is the most wisest and most pQweifttl- 
kst, aod the most best of beings. . ' ^ 

6. Virtue confers the supre^piest dignitj^ on • -And should 
be his chiefest desire. ■ V 

His assertion was more true than that of his opponent j najj 
the words of the latter were most untrue. 

His work is perfect; his brother's i^ore perfect; and his 
father's the most perfect of all. 

He gave the iuilcbt and the most sincere proof of the truest 
friendship. . ' ' * 

7* A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove the Ukeliest 
of any other to succeed. ' . « 

He is the 8trongiestx>f the two, but not the wisest* ^ . 
He ppoke with so mucb propriety, that 1 Understood him the 
best of all the others who spoj^e on the subject* 
Eve was the^fidrept of aU her daug^n. 

8. He spoke in a distinct enough manner to b^hfnirdl^ttit 
whole assejnbly. 

Thomas is equipped with a *new pair of shoes, and a new 
pair of gloves ; he is the servant of aja old lich man* 

The two first ii\ the row ave cheny-tveo^, ttie tWP ofhem 
are pear-trees. 

7%e arUde a or an ofreet wiih rmau In fAs iingidar MMr * 
mify^ iruSvidually or cmtcUvdy : £», A QirManiii on «i^ScKi^*# 

''the definite article the may agrte toith nouns in the singular 
or the plural number : as, The garden, the houses, the stars*'* 

The articles art often properly omitted: when used, they should 
he justly applied^ according to their distinct nature : as^ " Qpld 
is corrupting ^ The sea is greep^ A lion is boUL'^ ' , ' « 

• -Sw Vol. 1. p. 170, tbe Kej, Part 3. Chap. 1. Rale 9. 

The fire, the air, the earth, and the wa^ter, arc^ four elenie^ 
of the philosophers. • 
. Reason was given to a man to control his passions. 

V<rt,II. H • 

^ • • • 
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EXERCISES. 



Rule 9. 



We have within us an intelligent principle, distinct from 
body and ffom matter. 

A man is the noblest work of creation. 

Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors. 

Beware of drunkenness: it impairs understanding; waste:? 
an estate ; destroys a reputation ; consumes the body ; and 
renders the man of the brightest parts the common jest of the 
meanest clown. 

He is a much better writer than a reader. 

The king has conferred on him the title of a duke. 

There are some evils of life, which equally atfect prince 
and people. 

We must act our part with a constancy, though reward of 
our constancy be distant. 

We are placed here under a trial of our virtue. 

The virtues like his are not easily acquired. Such qualities 
honour the nature of a man. 

Purity has its scat in the heart ; but extends its inlluence 
over so much of outward conduct, as to form the great and 
material part of a character. 

The prolligate man is seldom or never found to be the good 
husband, the good father, or the beneficent neighbour. 

True charity is not the tneteor, which occasionally glares ; 
but the luminary, which in its orderly and regular course, 
dispenses benignant influence. 

f 

I 

The folloioing sentences exemplify the notes and observations 

under rule ix. 

See Vol. 1. p. 170. Vol. 2. p. 192. 

1. He has been much censured for conducting himself with 
a Httle attention to his business. 

So bold a breach of order, called for little severity in pu- 
nishing the offender. 

His error was accompanied with so little contrition and 
candid acknowledgment, that he found a few persons to inter- 
cede for him. 

There were so many mitigating circumstances attending 
his misconduct, particularly^ that of his open confession, that 
he found few friends who were disposed to interest themsejves 
in his favour. 

As his misfortunes were the fruit of his own obstinacy, ^ 
few persons pitied him. ^ 

^. The fear of shapoe, and desire of approbation^ prevent 
many bad actions. ' * 



In this busioesB be was influeoced by a just aad genexous 

principle. 

He was fired with desire of doinp; something, though he 
knew not yet, with distiDCtoess, eiUier end or means* 

Ik 

3. At worst, I could but incur a gentle reprimand. 
At best, his gill was but a poor olFeriiig^ when we consider 
his estate. 



. . RULE X. 

* * 

One iubstantiw gmtms anotAA*, signifying a different thing, 
in the possessive or genitive case: as, ''•My fatker^s house:'** 
MaaCs happiness " Virtue's rstoard,^^ 



See Vol. 1. p. 173, aad the Key, Pftrt 3. CiMp. 1. Rule 10. 



• 



• Mv ancestors virtue is not mine. 

His brothers offence will not condemn him. 
, 1 will not destroy the city tor ten sake. • 

• Nevertheless, Asa his heart was perfect with the L#ord. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care, are natures gift's 
JbrjoAans advantage. 

A mans manner's freqnentlf influence his fortune* 
. Wisdoms precepts' fonn tlie good maiuHtaferest and happi* 



They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 
-They slew Varusj who was him that I mentioned before* 

The fMmmg exaa^les are adapted to the nHis and obss$* 

vadom under nuts z. 

See \ ol. 1. p. 176. Vol. 2. p. 194. 

1. It was, the men's, women's, and children's lot, to suffer 
gveat calanoities* 

Peter's, If obn's, .and Andrew's occupation, was of fis6^ 
erquen/ ' , 

This measure gained the king, as well as the pebple's'ap- 
probation. 

^ot only the counsel's and attorney's, but the judge's i>piT.' 
nion also, uYOur^d bis c^use- * . ^ 

• 2* And he cast himself dowji at Jesus feet. '* * »' 
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Mosc9 rod was turned into a s'erpcnt. ^ 
For Herodias sake, bis brother Philips wife. ■ 
If ye suffer for righteousnesses sake, happy arfe yc« ^ 
Ye shodd be subject for conscience's sake* 

3. They veiy justly condemn^ the prodigal's^ as he was 
called, senseless anil extrava^nt conduct. 

They implicitly obeyed the protectojE's, as tbey called him^ 
imperious mandates.. 

4. I bought the knives at Johnson's, the cutler's. 

The silk was purchased atr Brown's, the ipercer's and ha- 

berdasher^s. ' . - ' 

Lord Fovcrsham the general's tent. 

This palace had been the grand sultan's ffiahomet's* 

I will not for David's thy father's sake. 

He t«ok refuge at the governor, the king's representative's. 

Whose works ai'e these ? Th^y ajre Cicero^ tlic mo&t elo- 
quent of men's. • , 

. 5. The world's government is not left to chance. 
She married my son's wife's brother. , 
This is my wife's brother's partner's house. . 

. It was necessary to have both the physician's and the sur- 

gifton's advide. • 
The extent of the prerogative of flie King of . England, ii 

sufficiently ascertained. 

6. This picture of the king's does not much resemble him. 

These pictures of the king were sent to him from Italy. , 

This estate of the corporation's is much encumbered. , ^ 

^That is the eldest son of the king of England's. 
• • » ■ 

7. What can be the cause of the parliament neglecting so 
important a business ? ' • , 

Much depends on this rule being observed. '* 

The time of William making the experiment, at length ar- 
rived. ' . ^ . 

It is very probable that this assembly was called, to clear 
some doubt which the king had, about the lawfulness of the 
Hollanders their throwing off the monarchy of Spain, and their 
withdrawing entirely their allegiance to that crown. 

If we alter the situation of any of the words, we shall pre- 
sently be sensible of the melody solferhig* * 

Sum will ever be the effect of you& associating wift idcioQ9 
companioiiB. • * . * , 
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RULEXf. 

'Active verbs ginem the objective ease : asy Truth ennoblee 
her ;« « She comforli me 7%^ at^rt w ;^ •* Virtue re-^ 
wards her foltcwersJ^^* 

$ee Vol. 1. p. 179, «nd tiw Key, Puta. Ciiap. 1. Rale 11. 

They who bpuleiice has made proud, and who luxury has ' ' 
corrupted, caiuiot relish the simple pleasures of nature. 

You have reasou to dread his wrath, wiuch one day will de- 
ttroy ye both. 

Who have i reason to love ao much as this friend of my 
.youth? . ^ 

Ye, who were dead, hath he quickened. ' * • , 

Who did the) entertain so freely ! ^ •* 

The man who he raise4 from obscurity, is dead. , 
Ye only have 1 known of alf (he ftmilies of the eartb. 

• He and th^. we know, litit who are yoa ? * 

•She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 
Who did they send to him on so important an errand ? ' 
That is the friend who yoa must receive cordially, and who 
- Jroa cannot esteem too highly. 

He iiivited toy brother and I to se^ and examine his library. 
He who committed the offence, ypu should cocrect, not I 
who am innocent. 

» We should fear and obey the Author of our being, oven Re * 
who has power to reward Or punish us for ever., , * • 

Thev who he had most injured, he had the greatest reason jto 
Idve. ; • 

. The esmn^s whkh follow^ are suited to the notes and observe- 
» . * . turns under rule zi* 

• • . See VoL 1. p. 175. Vol 2 p. 19G. * . ' , 

I. Though he now takes pleasure in them, ,he will one day 
repent him of itidulgences so unwarrantable. 

The nearer his virtues approached him to the great example 
. be{t>re him, the humt^ler he grew^ 

Uvrill be vei^ diificutt to»agree his conduct with the princi* 

• pleshe pffOfestes. * 

3*t To ingratiate^ Iprith^AHOe, by traducing others, mairks'ja 
hase and de9picab|ie mind* 

.{tbaUpreniise with two or three general observatioiif; « 
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3* If such nmxims, and such practice prevail, tirhat has be- 
come of decency and virtue ? • 

1 have come according to the time proposed ; but! h&ve fall- 
en upon an evil hour. 

The michty rivals are now at length afrreed. 
. The iodueace of his corrupt examg/c was then entirely 
ceased. * ' * ' * 

0 

He was entered into <(he ponnexi9n, before the consequences 
were considered. . • • ♦ 

4. Well ma) you be afraid : it is him indeed. 

1 would act the same part if I were him, or in liis situation. 

Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life : aiui they are them whicli testify of me. 

Be compobcul : it is me : you have no cause for fear. 

I cannot tell who has befriended me, unless it is him *from 
whom I have received many benefits^ 

i kpownot whether it were tbem^who coadticted the bun- 
Be88 bat I am certain it was not him. 

He so much resembled mj brother, that, at first sight, I toek 
it to be he* ■ ^ 

' After nl) their professions, is it possil^ to be them ? . 
It oottld not have been h^r, tor she always behaves d|s» 
•ereetly. . 

. If it was not him, who do you imagine it to liave bees ? • * 
Who do you think hitaitobe? . • ■ . ^ , 

.Whom do the people say that we are ? ' • 

^. • • . - •# 

* 5.^ Whatever othera do, let thoo and I act wisely. 
I • Let ^h^'and we nritte to oppose this growing evil* . 

. . • • ■ • ' . . / . . • • . 

' . . RULEXII; 

« 

One verb governs another thai fuilozvs it, or depends upon il, 
in the infinitive mood: as, " Cease to do evil ; Icnni to do well 
fVe should be prepared to rejider an account, of our actio^*^^ 

The preposition to, thou(rh generally nsed before the latter verb, 
is sometimes properlu omitud ; as, " jI heard him sa^ 
steadof^^tosayitfi '* * • 

• • - . ■ 

3ee Vo). 1 ; p. 183, and the Kej, Part 3. Chap. 1 . Rule 12. \ V 

• \ - ' - ' . , • 

It is better live on a little, than outlive a great deal. 
V ou ought not walk Voo hastily. * *' 
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1 wish him not wrestle witli his happiness. 
I need not to solicit him to do a kind action. 
I dare not to proceed so hastily, lest I should give offence. 
I have seen somef young persons to conduct themselves 
very discreetly. 

The following sentences exemplify the notes and observations 

under rule xii. 

See Vol 1 p. 183. Vol. 2. p 197. 

1. It is a great support to virtue, when we see a good mind • 
to maintain its patience and tranquillity, under injuries and 
affliction, and to cordially forgive its oppressors. 

It is the ditference of their conduct, which makes us to 
approve the one, and to reject the other. 

We should not be like many persons, to depreciate the vir- 
tues we do not possess. 

To see young persons who are courted by health and plea- 
sure, to resist all the allurements of vice, aiid to steadily pur- 
sue virtue and knowledge, is cheering and delightful to every 
good mind. 

They acted with so much reserve, that some persons doubt- 
ed them to be sincere. - 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw the lame to 
walk, and the blind to see. 

• * 

' RULE XIII. 

In the use of loords and phrases which^ in point of time^ relate 
to each other, a due regard to that relation should be observed. ' 
Instead of saying, " The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath 
taken awayp^ loe should say, The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away.^'* Instead of I remember the family more 
than twenty years it should be, '* / have remembered the 
family more than twenty years,'*'^ 

See Vol. 1. p. 185, and the Key, Part 3. Chap. 1. Rule 13. 

The next new year's day, I shall be at school three yeai's. 
And he that was dead, sat up and began to speak. 
I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me in that 
particular.^ 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb to 
speak, the maimed to be whple, the lame walk, and the blind 
seeing. ^ ^ ♦ - 



' I have compassion on the paaltitttd^ li^tt99 th^J cai4i«ue 

with me now three days. 

Id the treasury heloaging to the Cathedral in this city, is 
"preserved with the greatest veneration? for upwards of six 
.Hundred years, a dish jwhich they pretend to be made of 

emerald. 

The court of Rome gladly laid hold on all the opportuni- 
ties, which the imprudence, weakness, or necessities of prin- 

• CC6, afford it, to extend its authority. * ; ' ' 

, Fierce ,89 |)e a)ov'd his silyer Bhaft9 resound* 

They maintained that Scripture condusioB, tbat all man* 
kind rise from one head. 

• John will earn his waijes, when his service is completed* 
Ye will not come unto me, that ye might have life* 

Be that as it will, he cannot justify his condnct, 
I have been M London a year, and seen the king last sofai- 
Hier. 

After we visited London, we returned, content and thank* 
ful, to our retired and peaceful habitation* 

t 

The foUming ^samples are adapt pd to the nfi^s, and obsma" 

' \ tions under RVLE xiiu > * ' ' 

• • T jhe Vol. ]. p. 187; Vol. S. p. 199. 

1, I purpose to go to-London in a few months, and ator 1 ^ 
shall finish my husiness there, to proceed to Ameiica. 

These prosecutions of William seem to be the most iniqui- 
tous measures pursued by the court, during' the time tiiat the 
use of parliaments was suspended. 

From the little conversation 1 had witli him, he appeared 
to have been a man of letters. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son according to 
his merit. ^ ' ' - 

* It would, on reflection, have given me great^ satisfaction! 
to relieve him from that distressed situation, ^ . 

Tt required so much care, that | thought 1 should have loit . 
it before 1 reached home. * 
.'We h^ve done no more than it was our duty to have done* 

He 'would have assisted one of his friends, if he could do 
it without injurjng the other ; but as. that could not have bqea 
done«.he avoided all interference* ' • 

. Miiit it not be expeqted^ that hit wfaM 'faaye defended an 
anduirity . which had ,^«i^*6o )ong ^zerfiaed yrithovt cod* 
troYi^iajr ? . * * * 
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Rule 14. ' Syntax. ' es 

These enemies of Christianity were confoundcil, whilst 
they were expecting to have found an opportunity to have be- 
trayed its author. 

His sea sickness was so great, that I often feared he would 
have died before our arrival. 

If these persons had intended to deceive, they would have 
taken care to have avoided, what would expose them to the 
objections of their opponents. 

It was a pleasure to have received his approbation of my 
labours ; for which I cordially thanked him. 

It would have afforded me still greater pleasure, to receive 
his approbation at an earlier period : but to receive it at all, 
reflected credit upon me. 

To be censured by him, would soon have proved an insu- 
perable discouragement. 

Him portion'd maids, apprenticed orphans blest. 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. * ' 

The doctor, in his lecture, said, that fever always produced 
( thirst. ' . 

, RULE XIV. 

* • * \ 

•" 

Participles have the same government as the verbs from which 
' they are derived : as, " / am weary with hearing him " She is 
instructing us " The tutor is admonishing CharlesJ*'^ 

s t 

' • , ' See Vol. 1. p. 192, and (he Key, PartfJ. Chap. 1. Rule 14. 

Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fools. . 
' • Suspecting not only ye, but they , also, 1 was studious to 
avoid all intercourse. 

I could not avoid considering, in some degree, they as ene- 
mies to me ; and he as a suspicious friend. 

From having exposed hisself too freely in different cli- 
mates, he entirely lost his health. • . • 

The examples lohich follow^ are suited to the notes and ohserva- 

tions under rule xjv. 

* • V 

J5ee Vol. 1. p. 192. Vol. 2. p. 200. 

1. By observing of truth, you will command esteem, as 
well as secure peace. 

He prepared them for this event, hy the sending to them 
proper information. , 

Vol. II. ^ I 
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A person may be f;roat or rich by chance ; but cannot be 
wise or good, without tlie taking pains lor it. 

Nothing could have made her so unhappy, as the marrying 
a man vvlio possessed such principles. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and setting 
!ip kings, belong to Providence alone. 

The middle station of life seems to be the most advanta- 
geously situated for gaining of wisdom. Poverty turns our 
thoughts too much upon the supplying our wants ; and riches 
upon the enjoying our superfluities. 

IMiny, speaking of Cato the Censor's disapproving the Gre- 
tcian orators, expressed himself thus. 

"I*ropricty and pronunciation is the giving to every word that 
sound, which the most polite usage of the language appropri- 
ates to it. 

The not attending to this rule, is the cause of a very com- 
mon error. 

This was in fact a converting the deposite to his own use. 

2. There will be no danger of their spoiling their faces, or 
of their gaining converts. 

For his avoiding that precipice Jie is indebted to his friend's 
care. • . 

It was from our misunderstanding the directions, that we 
lost our way. . v > • 

In tracing of his history, we* discover little that is worthy of 
imitation. . . - 

By reading of books written by the best authors, his mind 
became highly improved. 

3. By too eager pursuit, he run a great risk of being dia- 
' appointed. 

He had not long enjoyed repose, before he begun to be 
weary of having nothing to do. 

He was greatly heated, and drunk with avidity. » 

Though his conduct was, in some respects, exceptionable', 
yet he dared not commit so great an offence, as that which waf 
proposed tp him. " ] ^ ■ 

^second deluge learning thus o*cr-run : 
And the monks finish'd what the Goths begun. 

If gome events had not fell out very unexpectedly, I should 
4iave been present. 

He would have went with u§, had he been invited. • 
He returned the goods whicK,he had stole, and made all tlie 
reparation in his power. ' . * • . . . 
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They have chose the part of honour and virtue.. 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broke his hraltli. 

lie had mistook his true interest, and found himself forsook 
by his former adherents. 

The bread that has been eat is soon forgot. 

No contentions have arose amongst them since their recon- 
ciliation. 

The cloth had no seam, but was wove throughout. 
The French language is spoke in every state in Europe. 
Mis resolution was too strong to be shook by slight opposi- 
tion, 

lie was not much restrained afterwards, having took impro- 
per liberties at first. 

lie has not yet wore olT the rough manners, wliich \\o 
brought with him. 

You who have forsook your friends, are entitled to no con- 
fidence, ' 

They who have bore a part in the laljour, shall share the^ 
rewards, * < . - • • 

When the rules have been wantonly broke, there can be no 
plea for favour. . 

Me writes as the best authors would have wrote, had they 
writ on the same subject. 

Me heapt up great riches, but past his time miserably. 

He talkt and stampt with such vehemence, that he was sus- 
pected to be insane. 

*• RULE XV. 

■ * 

Mterbs, though they have no govcrnmmt of case^ tfnse^ ^-r. 
require an appropriate situation in the sentence^ v'iz. for the most 
part^ before adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, and frequent- 
ly 'between the auxiliary and the verb : " Ih made a very 
sensible discourse : he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly, and ivas 
attentively heard by the ichole assembly.^"^ 

' Sec Vol. I. p. 100,oik1 ihc Key, I'art 3. Chap. 1. Rulfc 

He was pleasing not often, because he was vain. 
WiUiam nobly acted, though he was unsuccessful. 
We may happily live, though our possessions are small. 
From whence we may date likewise the period of this 
event. 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore to remon* 
strate. 

He offered an apology, which being not admitted, he^ be- 
caiifte submissive. 



. These things should be never separated. * . » • , 

Unless he have more government of himself, , he will be 
always discontented. " • 

Never sovereign was so much beloved by the people. 
' He was determiiied to inrite back the king, and to to- 
gether his friends* • * • - 
. So well educated a boy gives great hopies to Ins friends* 

Not only he |buad ber en)])loycd, but pleased and tranquil 
also. ... * . . . , - . 
^, We always should prefer oar duty to our pleasure* 
' It is impdssible continually to be at woik* 

The he&Teniy bodies *are In mo6on perpetually. 
' Having not biown, or having not consideied, ttie measures 
proposed, he iailed of success. c 

My opinion was liren* on rather a cursofy perusal of the 

hook. . * • 

It is too common wi^ mankind, to be engrossed/and oyer-: 
come totally, b^ present OTent^. i . 

When ^e Romans were, pressed witii a foreign enemy, the 
women contributed all their dngs and jewels voluntarily> to 
assist the government. . * \ ^ 

TTifi^foUoiomg senienees exemplify lAe notes 'and obsnrvatior^ 

, undir RUUB XV. 

' ' * ' SeiB Vol. 1. p. 197. Vol 2. p. 203.* 

1. ^They could not.penua4^ him, thon^ they were .never 
so eloquent. . ' * • 

If some persons' opportunities were nevto.so favourable^ 
ther'wouldne too Indolent to improve'lhem* . 

2. He drew np a petition, where he top freely represented 

his own merits. 

His follies had reduced him to a situation where be hgt^ 
much to jfear and nothing to hope. ' ^ • i 

It is reported that the prince will come h^re to*morrow. . 

.George is active; be walked there in less than an hour. « 

WTiere are you all going in such haste ? ' * - 

Whither have^they been since they left the city ? 

3. Charles left the seminary too early, since when he bak 
made very little improvement. 

Nothing is better worth the while of young persons, than * 
the acquisition of knowledge and virtue. • ' * ' 



« 

t » 
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RULE .XVI. 

• ' ' • • ' ' ' • ■ . 

Too 7iegatives^ ih JSSnglish^d^stnjf one another J of are eqid' 

^ vaUnt to an tffirmgUvoe: as, ^^Nor did thetj not perceive iltm;'? 

* lAdf They did pcrcehe hmJ*^ " Hve lar^mge, though W' 

. ^elegant, U not vkgrammtaicai that ^* It is gramtnatieaiJ^ . « 

Sm Yd. l. p JM, uid «he Kejr, Ftot 3» Chap. 1. Ririe 16. 

^ 

Neither riches nor honours, nor no such pensl^ing goods, can 
satisfy the desires of aa immortal spirit. * 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor g*^mblaiice of disguise. 
, We need not, nor do not, confine his. operations to narrow ^ 
limits. • • . 

I am resolved n«t to compljr whb the proposal, neither at 
' present, nor at any Qther time. 

Hiere cdmiat be aotibiiw more iiMlgitificaiit than vanity. 

Nettling never affected fier so ma/ck bs this 'miscondaift fi£ 
berchild. > ^ > 

Do not intermpt me yonnelves, nor let no one disturb my 
returement. « . 

These pe<^»le do not judge wisely, nor take np proper mea- , 
snres ^alfect Ibeir purpose* ' ' 

< The metfsare is so exceptionable, Ibat we cannot hfpo 
m^ans pennit it . ' ' * I ^ 

I bave received no information on the subjecty neiHier from!' 
^ him nor ficop bis friend. « * . 

Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as example. 

The lung nor tfa& queen was bot at ail deceived in the bus^ 



. ; MJL&ZVIL ; ^ 

PrepOiiUono g<fpem the objective case: as^ Ihaive heard a . 
good character ^ Aer';'' *^From kan that ii needy ^ turn not ' 
,.mvay " Jl mrd to the wise is sufficknt for them ^' ^ 
ke good and happy without riches J*^ , . • ' 

• ^ • * 
See Vol. 1. p. ISOf and (be Kej, Part3. Chap. 1. Role 17. 

We are all accountable creatures, eacli forhisself. 

They willingly, and of theirselves,. endeavoured to n^ake up 
tiie difference. ' • ' 

He laid the suspicion upon soi^ebodj^, I know not who, in 
the company. i-;.- , * ( . ' 
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I hope it is not I who he is displeased with. • • 

To poor we there is not much hope remaining. 

Does that boy know who he speaks to 2 Who does 1)6 o^fer 
such language to / 

It was not he that they were so angry with. 

What concord can subsist between those who commit ci^imeSs 
and they who abhor them ? 

The person who I travelled with^ has sold the. horse which 
he rode on during our journey. - . ' 

. It is not ! he is engaged with. ' 

Who did he receive that intelligence^rom ? 




TJi^ fgllimfing ext^lis are adapied. ih^^ nfiUs (tnd oba^U' 

Horn under evle xvn. ^ ^ ' . * 

1 . To halre Dt> oiM wbcgn weheaitiljr wiidi well ^o, add whoi» 
we Are vrnmAyccncextk^ foty is a deplorable state. • • 
He is «^iHeiii whom I ata higU^ indebted to. i * ' 

. 8* On tfiese occasioiis,' the (nronoim is governed by, and 
eoDseqaently agrees witb, tbe preceding word. 

*The^ were raused entrance into, a!!nd forcibly driven horn 
tte house. \ ' 

*S. .We are. often disappointed of things, which, before pos- 
session, .promised teach enjoyment. ' ' . 
» ' 1 fa&ve ireqnenjtly desired 'Hieir company, bi|t hi^re always 
Ut)ierto been disappointed in Qiat pleasitfre. ' . 

* 4v She finds, a diffioulty of fixing her'mind. - ^ 
'Her sobriety-is n6 derogation to her understanding. 
There was no .water, and he died for thirstl 

w We can'fuUy confide on none hut the truly good; • 
I hav4 no* occasion of bis services. ' - '* , - 

Many have profited from good advice. x 
Many ridioulood practices have been brought In vogue. ' 
The error .lirM'occasionted by compliance jto eamesjt en- 

treatjr.-^ . \ ' * • , 

This is a principle in unison to our nature. 

• 1^ should enlertaiti no prejudices to simple and rustid per-, 
sons. ; 

They are at present resolved of doin^ their duty.' 
' That boy is known> under the nanv^ of the Idler.' 
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ft 

Though conformable with custom, it is not warrantable. 
This remark is founded in truth. 

His parents think on him, and his improvements, with plea- 
sure and hope. 

His excuse was admitted of by his master. 
What went ye out for to see ? 

There appears to have been a million men brought into the 
field. 

His present was accepted of by his friends. 

More than a thousand of men were destroyed. 

It is my request, that he will be particular in speaking to the 
following points. 

The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain to their own 
power. 

He hves opposite the Royal Exchange. ' 
Their house is situated to the north-east side of the road. 
The performance was approved of by all who understood it. 
He was accused with having acted unfairly. 
She has an abhorrence to all deceitful coitduct. 
They were some distance from home, when the accident 
happened. 

His deportment was adapted for concihating regard. 
My father writes me very frequently. 
Their conduct was ae;reeable with their profession. 
We went leisurely above stairs, and came hastily below. • 
We shall write up stairs this forenoon, and down staii*s in the 
afternoon. 

The politeness of the world has the same resemblance with 
benevolence, that the shadow has with the substance. 

He had a taste of such studies, and pursued them earnestly. 

When we have had a true taste for the pleasures of virtue, ^ 
we can have no relish of those of vice. 

How happy is it to know how to live at times by one's self, 
to leave one's self in regret, to find one's self again with plea- 
sure! The world is then less necessary for us. 

Civility makes its way among every kind of persons. 

5. I 4?ave been to London, after having resided a year at 
France ; and I now live in Islington. 

They have just landed in Hull, and are going for Liverpool. 
They intend to reside some time at Ireland. 



« » 



RULE XVIII. 



Conjunctions conned the same moods and tenses of verbs, and 
cases of nouns and pronouns : as, " Candour is to be approved » 
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and practised " If thou sincerely desire, arid edrneHly oiir-. 
I me virtue, she will assuredly be founti by thee, and pr(tve a rich 
reward *' The master taught both her aad nut to write 
*f He and she were school-feUoio^,^^ " ' 



.1 ^ 



See Vol. 1. p. t04, Ibe Key, Part 3. Chap. I. Rale 18. 

ProfettiDg' regard, and to act differentiv, discover a base 
Blind. 

. Did he not teU me hia.lault, and entreated me to foigive 

My brother and him pre tolerable grammarians. ' , 
, * If he understand the subject, and attends to it indastrioualy, 
he can scarcely fail of succ ^?s. • , . 

You and us enjoy many privileges. % • «, 

This excellent person appeared to be fully resigned, either 
to live or to have died. ' . * . 

She and him are very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, nnd proceeding temperately 
in the pursuit of them, is the best way to ciisure success. 

On that occasion, he.could ,not have done more, nor offer to 
do less. 

. Between hire and I there is some disparity of years; but 
none between him and she.' ' 

^ By forming themselves on lanta .tic models, and ready to 
Vie with one another in the reigning follies, the young begin* 

• witli being ridiculous, and endipg with being vicious and m-' 
moral* > ' • . ^ ' • 

In early life, they were headstrong and rash, though. now 
are comphant and genile. ' . 

Can these persons consent to such a proposal, and will con- 
sent to it ? 

How affluent, and distiiiguished for talents, he is. And how 
extensively useful might he ? ' ' 

\ We have met with many disappointments; an3^if hfe 
continue, shall probably meet with many more. 

• He might have been happy, and is now fully convinced of it. 
• Virtue is praised by many, and doubtless would be desired 
*al8a, if her worth w^erc really known. 

Though Charles was sometimes hasty,, yqt was not ofton 
ungenerout. ' • • . 

Ae'COald Command his temper, though certainly would not. 
••They may vialt that country, but unquesdonably should not. 
'long remdn ther^.' . . .* . . . -^ • 
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RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicathc, some the subjunctive 
mood nfttr thftn. It is a general rule^ that lohtn something conr 
tingent or doubtful is implied^ the subjunctive ought lo be used: 
as, " If I were to lorite, he would not regard U "iie will fiot 
he pardoned unle.s.'t he reprnt,^^ 

C'jiijunctions t/iat art of a positive and absolute nature, require 
ihe indtailive mood. ** ^i.v virtue advances so vice recedes 
^ He is lualthify because he is ItmperaU,^^ 

8at, VoL 1 . p . 206, and the Key; Pl»it 3. Cbap. 1. foile 19. 

If he acquires riches, th^ will corrupt bis mind, and be use- 
less to others* r 

Tlioiigl) he urm&s me yet more earnestly, I shall notcompfyv 
unless he advances more forcible rCHSons. 

] shall walk in the hekis to-day, unless it rams. 

As Che governors were present, the Children behaved pro* 
periy. 

She disapproved the measure, because it were Very impro- 
per. 

Though he be high, he hath respect to the lowly. 

Though he were her friend, he did not attempt to justify her 

conduct. 

Whether he improve or not, I cannot determine. 
Though the fact be extraordinary, it certainly did happen. 
Remember wliattliou wert, and be humble. 
O ! that his heart was tender, and susceptible of the woes 
of others* 

Shall then this verse to future ago pretend. 
Thou wert guide, philosopher, and friend ? 

The examples which follow, are suited to the notes and obscr* 

witions under auL£ xix« 



See.Vol. 1. p. 206. Vol. i. p. 2«:. 



Despise not any condition, lest it happens to be yc^ilr 

own* 

. Let bim that is sanguine, take l^ed lest be miscarries. 
/ .Take care that thou bredkest not atiy of the establiirfied 
rates* . . 

If he does but intimate his desire, it wiH be sufficient to 
dnce obedience* 
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At the time of his return, if be is but ^ert in the businesiy : 
be will find employment. 

If he do but speak to display his abilities, he Is unworthy of . 

attention. " . * 

If he be but in health, I am content. 
If he docs promise, he will certainly perform. 
% Though he do praise her, it is only for her beauty. 

(f thou dost not forgive, perhaps thou wilt not be forgiven. 
If thou do sincerely believe the truths of iieligion, act ac- 
cor(Ungly« . • " * 

2. His confused behaviour made it reasonable to supp9se 
tliat he were guilty. ' 

He is so conscious of deserving the rebuke, tliat he dare Qot 
make any reply. *. 

His apology was so plausible, that many befriended him, and 
thought he were imiocent. 

3. If one man prefer a life of industry, it is because he has 
an idea of comfort in wealth ; if another prefers a life of gaiety, 
it is from a like idea conceniing pleaMire« 

No one engages in that business, aaless he aim at feputafion^ \ 
oi^hopes for some singular advantage. 
* Though the design l>e kiidaUe, and is £iTour^e to, our in- 
tmst, it win uiTolye much ninety, and labour. 

4* Unless he le^s fiuner, he will be no scholar. 
. Tlicog^ he ^Os, he shall not be utfeHy cast doivn. 

On ccmditiontiiathe oomes,! will consenttostay^ 

Howeiter thai a&ir tetarinates, nsy conduct will be unim- * 
pe^chalilek . ' • ' 

If virtue rewards us not so soon as we desire, the payment ^ 
will be made with interest. 

. Till repentance composes his mind,iie wiU be a stranger to * 
peace. ^ |- 

-Whether he confesses, or.not, the truth will certainly be dis- • 
covered. * 

Kthoacepsurest uncharitably, thou- wilt be,entitled to no 
fcvour. 

Though, at times, the ascent to the temple of virtue, ap- 
pears steep and craggy, be not discouraged. Persevere un- 
til thou gainest the summit : tjiere, all is order, beauty^ and] 
pleasure. , 

If Charlotte desire to gain este&n and love, she does not em- . 
ploy the proper means. ■ - 

Unless the accountant deceive me, my estate is consider^ 
My improved. , , , \'- • . ' . . - ' 
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Though seh-governnient produce some uneasiness, it is 
light, when compared with llic pain of vicious indulgence. 

Whether he think as he speaks, time will discover. 

It' thou censure uncharitably, thou dcscrvest no favour. 

Though virtue appear severe, she is truly amiable. 

Though success be very doubtful, it is proper that he endea- 
vours to succeed. 



.5. If thou have promised, be faithful to thy engagement. 
Though he have proved his right to submission, he is too 
generous to exact it. 

Unless he have improved, he is untit for the office. 

C. If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou wouldst ^ot be the 
happier for it. , 

Unless thou shall see the propriety of the measure, we shall 
not desire thy support. 

Though thou will not acknowledge, thou canst not deny the 
fact. 

7. If thou gave liberally, thou wilt receive a liberal reward. 
Though thou did injure him, he harbours no resentment. 

It would be well, if the report was only the misrepresenta- 
tion of her enemies. 

Was he ever so great and opulent, this conduct would de- 
base him. » 

Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like flat- 
tery. 

Thou^ I was perfect, yet would I not presume. 

8. If thou may share in his labours, be thankful, and do it 
cheerfully. *• ' • 

Unless thou can fairly support the cause, give it up ho- 
nourably. 

Though thou might have foreseen the danger, thou couldst 
not have avoided it. 

If thou could convince him, he would not act accordingly. 

If thou would improve in knowledge, be diligent. 

Unless thou should make a timely retreat, the danger will 
be unavoidable. 

I have laboured and wearied myself, that thou may be at 
ease. , 

He enlarged on those dangers, that thou should avoid them. 

9. Neither the cold or the fervid, but chai-acters uniformly 
warm, are formed for friendship. 



' . • ' EXERCapSS,' . Rule 10. 

• They are both praise-woftby, and one is equally deserving 
as the other. > . . 

He is Doi as diligent and leamed^as hk brother* ' 
I will present it to him myself, or direct it to be given to * 
Urn. 

NeiUier despite or oppose what you do not understand., 
The house is not as commodious as we expected it would he* 
I must, tioweVer, be so candid to own I have been mistaken/ 
Diere was.somdthipg so amiable^ and jet so ptejccing .in Idi 

look. «fi affected me at once with love and terror* 

.. ... 

■ • ■ • 

' ■ ' i . ■ " I gaih*d a son ; - . ' 
^Aad such, a son* as all men hailM me happy. " / 

• . * 

The dog in the manger would not eat the hay himself, nor • , 
suffer the ox to eat it. 

- As fkr asi am able to judge, the book is well written* 

We should faithfully perform the trust committed to us, or 
ingenuously relinquish t|l$ charge. 

-He is not as eminent, and much' esteemed, as be- thinks 
Bimself to be*. 

The Wink is a dull pedbrmance ; and is neither capable of - 
pleasing the understaMt^g; or the imagination* 

There is no condition so secure, as cannot admit of change** 

This is an events which wbody presi^mes upon, or is. so 
sanguine to hope for. 

We are generally pleased with any little accomplishmeota f 

of body or mind* • • ' 

, ' ' . .. ■■ • * * 

10. Be ready to succour such persons who need your as- 
sistance. 

. The matter was no sooner proposed, but he privately with- 
drew to consider it. 

He has too much sense and prudence, than to. become a . * 
tiope to auch artifices* « ' 

' It is not suffici)&nt that our conduct, as far. as it respects 
others, appears to be unexceptionable* ' ^ ' , 

The resolution was not the iqss fixed!, that the secret was' 
yet communicated tio veiy few. 

He opposed the most remarkable corruptions of the church *' • . 
if Roniie,, to as that his doctrines were embraced by great ^ 
Biimbers* 

He gained nothine iarther* b^* his speech, but only t^ be • 
commended for his eloquence. • T- ' 

He has little more of the scbolar-Besides ^Jiatiie. . \ 
^ He has little of thc^ spholar than the natee* ; ' . 
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They had no. sooner risen, but thejr applied tbeiDMlyes to 

their studies. 

From no other institution, besides the admirable one of ju- 
jfies, could so great a bcnetit be expected. 

Those savage people seamed to have no other element but 
war. 

• Such men tliat act treacherously ought to be avoided. 
Germany ran the same risk as Ital) had done. * ' • 

JNu enori) are so trivial, but they deserve to bo corrected. 

• . . RULE XX. 

' When the qualities of different things are compared^ the latter 
noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjniictioti than or as, 

. but agrees with the verb^ or is governed by the verb or the pre- ■ 
position expressed or understood : as, " Thntt art zvtser than 
that is, " than I ani*'*'^ " ^h'^y loved him more than me that is, 
more than they loved ine,^^ " The sentiment is well expressed 

* by Plato, but much better bjf Solomon than Aim /' ihal is^ than 

V See Vol. 1. p 214, and the Key, Part 3. Cbap. 1. Rale 20. 

. • • . - • 

In some respects^ wb have had as manj advantages as tibem; 
' Imt .in the article of a good librai7, they have had a greats 
.'privilege than us. « 

The undertaieing was much better executed bj his , brother^ 
^ than he* 

They are onich greater gaiqers thaii,iiie by this imexptected 
. event. r 
. Tkray know how to write as. well as hipi ; but he is a much 
better grammarian, than- them. 

Though 8he is not so feanrad as him, ship is aa inueh bek>« 
yed aud respected. . v 

These people, thoiigh, they ftosseis mjire shfning qoalitieSf 
are npt so proud as hiin, noc so vain as her. ^ ' 

. 7%e fylkming e^fty/rr art mdapUd to Ma nota and observu" 
>> . • Hons, under ruls i^z. , ^ 

See Vol. i. p.214. yol.S.p.Sll. . 

1. Who betrayed her companion ? Not me. 
Who revealed the secrets he ought to have concealed? X^dt 
faim. 

Who related falsehoods to screen herself, and to. bring an ' 
' odium upon others ? Not me : it was her. " . 
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n . JiXERClSES. - • . 'me.2t. 

■ ' • * • 

• There is but ono in fault, and that is ine. 

' Whether he will be learned or no, must depend on bis apr 

plication. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, than who a more courageous per- 
son never lived, appears to have been destitute of the tender 
sensibilities of nature. 

Salmasius (a more learned man than him has seldom appear- 
ed) was not happy at the close of )ife. 



RULE XXL , 

J • • • » 

Jh awnd disagreeable repHkioni, and to tOBpmB our Oms in 

jftwmrda^ an ellipsis, or cmesiion rf'same toawy ii frequently 

ndmitted. Instead of saying, Be was a learned man, he wa» m 

mse man, and.he a good man me make use of the ellipsis^ 

Undsay, Hey^ a lew^ed^ mse^ and good mon.^' 

When the cmisewn of words would eheeure the eet^enee^ weak' 
en its fierce, or be attended with an tmpropfieh^^ they must he 
^pressed* In the sentence^ We are €^t to love pho love u^,'? 
m fpord tbem shoM he supplied. A beautiful field and trees^^ 
•At not proper language. It should be^ ^^Beiautiful fields (oM 
treeSf*^ pr^ 4 bema\fulfiM ojsd fime ireesJ*^ 

^VoL 1. p.217,aiidtheJ|Lf^,FM3.CiHybl.Biile.2i. 

^ ■ 

m 

4 , • 

1 gladly shunned who gladly fled from me. 
And this is it men mean by distributive justice^ and is prOT' 
perly termed equity. 

His honour, interest, xeligion, were all embarked in tbi# <m-' 

dertaking. 

When so good a man as Socrates fell a victim to the madr 
ness of the people, truth, virtue, relitrjon, fell witli him. 

The fear of death, nor hope of life, could make bim subnut 
to a dishonest action. 

An elegant house and furniture, were, by, this event, irreco- 
verably lost to the owner*. . • 

. T%e eaBomples which folha hre suiied to the notes and ohserva* 
>.'- Hons under KOhE xsu * ' 

• * ' • 

tSee Vol 1. p. 217. Vol 3, II. SIS." * . V 

1. These rules are a^dmieA to none bai'tfie mteliigekit 
dnd tbe Attentive. ' 
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huh 21. ' • SYNTAX. 

The gay and the pleasing are, sometimes, the mostinsidious^ 
and the most dangerous companions. 

Old age will prove a Joyless and a dreary season, if wc ar- 
rive at it with an unimproved, or with a corrupted rnind. 

The more I see of his conduct, I like him better. 

It is not only the duty, but interest of young persons, to be 
studious and diligent. 

2. These counsels were the dictates of virtue, and the dic- 
tates of true honour. 

Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate ; but avarice and 
cunning cannot gain friends. 

A taste for useful knowledge, will provide for us a great and 
noble entertainment, when others leave us. 

Without firmness, nothing that is great can be undertaken ; 
that is difficult or hazardous, can be accomplished. 

The anxious man is the votary of riches ; the negligent, of 
pleasure. 

3. His crimes had brought him into extreme distress, and ex- 
treme perplexity. 

He has an affectionate brother, and an affectionate sister, 
and they live in great harmony. 

We must guard against too great severity, and facility of 
manners. 

We should often recollect what the wisest men have said 
and written, concerning human happinoss and vanity. 
' That species of commerce will produce great gain or loss. 

Many days, and even weeks, pass away unimproved. 

This wonderful action struck the beholders with exceeding 
astonishment. 

The people of this country possess a healthy cliipate and 
soil. 

• They enjoy also a free constitution and laws. 

4. His reputation and his estate were both lost by gaming. 
This intelligence not only excited our hopes, but ifears too. 
His conduct is not scandalous ; and that is the best can be 

s^idofit. 

• This was the person whom calumny had greatly abused, and 
sustained the injustice with singular patience. 

He discovered some qualities in the youth, of a disagreeable 
nature, and to him were wholly unaccountable. 

The captain had several men died in his ship, of the scurvy. 

lie is not only sAsible and learned, but is religious too. 

The Chinese languacjo contains an immense number of« 
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^rords ; and who would leara tbem must possess a great me- 
mory. . " 

By presumption and bjr vanity, we provoke enmity, an4 
we incur contempt. . .* 

^ In the circumstances i was at that time, my troubles pressed ' 
heavily upon me. ' ^ * • * 

He has destroyed his constitution, by th^ very same errors' 
that so many have been destroyed. 

5. He is temperate, he is disinterested, he is benevolent ; 
|le is an ornftm»Mit to his family, and a credit to his profession. 

Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be strength^ ^ ' • 
enc'd, and to be conlirnied b) principle. ' ■ . ^ 

Perseverance iti laudable pursuits, will reward allourtoilfiy » 
and will produce ellects be>ond our calculation. 

It is happy for us, when we can cahnly and deliberately , 
look back on the past, and can (juielly anticipate the future. 

The sacrifices of virtue will j)ot only be rewarded hereafter, * 
but recompensed even in this life. - ^ 

All those possessed of any oilice, resigned their former com- , 
mission. • \ ' 

If young persons were determined to conduct themselves 
by the rules of virtue, not only would they escape innnme- 
« ruble dangers, but command respect from the licentious them- 
selves. • ' 

• " Charles was a man of learning, knowledge, and benevo- > 
lence ; and, what is still more, a true Christian. 

6. The temper of hitn wh& is always in the bustle of the 
world, will be often ruffled, and be often disturbed. ' 

We often .commend imprudently as well as censure impm* . 
dently. 

How a seed grows up into a tree, and the inind aict^ Qpoitt 
the body, are mysteries which we caiinot explain. * • 
' ' Verily, there is a reward Ibr the righteous! There is a Grod" * 
flmtjuc^eth in the earth. . • 

- '7. Changes are almosi«oniimially taking place, ki men and 
' in manners, in opinions and in customs, m private, loitmips 
. and puUic coddoct. > 

Averse either to contradict .or blame, the too complaissSBt 
jnan goes along with th^e manners that prevail. 

By this habitttal itidelicaey^ the viigins snuiled at what they 
blushed .before. . ' * 

^ They are now ttsoopcilcd to virhaittfaejrceuld iM^ ibrmeiiy 
be jj^KMoplied, by^y eoD8itfeFatioa3. 
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Ruk^ZiL. . . .SYNTAX.*' '■ • 81 

' ' ■ • • ... 

• 

' ' Censure is the tax which a man pays the public for bein^ 
eminent. 

• Reliect on the state of human life, and Uie society of men^ 
as mixed with good and with evil. . ■ , \ . 



* • 



8. In all stations and conditions, the important relations 
. take place, of masters and servants, and husbands and wives, 

* and pan^nts and children, and brothers and friends, and citi- * 
•* afens and subjects. ' 

Destitute of principle, he regarded? Qciiiher his family, nor 
his friends, nor bis reputation* 

Reli|(ious persons are often unjustly represented as persona < 
, ' ' *' • 0f romantic character,' visionary notions, unacquainted mth. 
the world, unfit to live in it. 
• ! .No rank, station, dignity of birth, possessions, exempt men 
from contributing their share to public utility. 

•» ' . • » 

I ^ . 9* Oh, my father ! Oh, my . friend !. how great has been mj 

V * ingratitude! , ' . 

Oh, piety! virtue! .how insensible have. I been to jour 

* ' charms! ' . , 

10. That is a property most men have, or at least may attain. 
^' ' ^. Why do ye that which i& not lavyful to do on the sabbath 

* days? 

' ' The showbread, . which is not ^wful to. eat, but ibr the 
' priests only. 

Most, if not all the royal family, had quitted the place. 
' " By these happy labours, they who sow and reap, will rejoice '. 
' together* . ' • * .. .. 

• \* i. ^ • RULEXXIi. * • 

;^ M the parts of a senimce ahoM eorrespmd. to each other : a 
* regular md dependrnt construction, throughout^ should be^ core-* 

ifully preserved* The following sentence is therefore inaccurate.: 
. , was more beloved, but not so much admired, as CinlAio*" 

. . ' h should be, Bt ma inoMehtfed than OinthiOi. but M so muck^ 
, •. *' admired*^^ ' ^ . " 



See Vol. 1. p. ^ «ad Ifae V^f^fKrl^ a Chep. 1. BaledS. . > 



V 



^ 



Several alterations « and additions have been mtfde to>,tbe 

.T^ first proposal was essent(alb^di£ferenti'.4iid iniieirro^ 
tiie.8econd* • 



- * - • 
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32 . : EXERCISES. ' . . Rule 2^. 

He is more bold and active, but not so wise and studious as^, 
'his companion. ' 

We hear the sound of the wind, but we cannot tell whence 
it Cometh, and whither it goeth. 

Neither has he, nor any other persons, suspected so much 
dissimulation. 

The court of France, or England, was to be the umpire. 
, 'In the reign of Henry II. all foreign commodities, were 
plenty in England. 

There is no talent so useful towards success in business, or' 
^ which puts men more out of the reach of accidents, than that 
quality generally possessed by persons of cool temper, and is, 
in common language, called discretion. * ' 

The first project was to shorten discourse, by cutting poly-» 
syllables into one. , 

1 shall do all 1 can, to persuade otliers to take the &ame^^' 
measures for their cure which I have. . 

The greatest masters of critical learning differ among one* 
another. 

Micaiah said. If thou certainly return in peace, then hath not , 
the Lord spoken by me. ^ 

J do not suppose, that we Britons want a genius, more than ' 
the rest of our neighbours. 

The deaf man, whose ears were opened, and his tongue ' 
loosened, doubtless glorified the great Physician. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are, at any season of the year,*, 
pleasant to look upon ; but never so much as in the opening oi 
the spring. 

The multitude rebuked them, because they should hold/ 
their peace. I 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, nay, of many^^ 
might and probably were good. 

It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined age, the 
wonderful civilities that have passed between the nation of^ 
authors and that of readers. 

It was an unsuccessful undertaking ; which, although it^ 
has failed, is no objection at all to an enterprise so well con-^ 
certed. 

The reward is his due, and it has already, or will hereafter, 
be given to him. J: 
' By intercourse with wise and experienced persons, who' 
know the world, we may improve and rub off the rust of a* 
private and retired education, 
t Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable, than' 
, knowledge. ' 

No person was ever so perplexed, or suslained tlie moriiti- 
* rations, as he has done to-dav. * 



Th& Romans gave hot only the freedom of the city, but ca- 
. • pacity for employments, to several towns in Gattiy Spain, and 

/ • Germany. 

Such writers have no other slandard on wliich to form 
themselves, except what chances to be fashionable and popu- 
lar. 

Whatever we do secretly, shall be displayed. and heard in 

the clearest hght. 
• To the ha[)|)iness of possessini^ a person of such uncommon 
merit, Bocthius soon had the satisfaction of obtaining the 
' .highest honour his country could bestow. 



r " • CHAPTER II. 



' ' . * ' «0KTAUrfK6 MtSTARCSS OP fMXfi SfVTAX,' PROMISCtfOVSbT 

• • • 

' ^. SecthAK^»I^3.CJttpk2.S«ct. K 

■. Section 1. 

* • • • ■ 

\ \' Though great has been bis disobedience and his folly, jet 
. , *'ifhe sincerely acknowledges his misconduct, he will be for- 
: given. 

, . ' • On .these causer dcfpend all Jthe happiness or misery^ whicb 
. enst among men* 

* * ' The property of James, Im^an hif books and ia^itare^ ' 

*'. were wholly destroyed. 

' . • This prodigy of learning, fliis scholar, critic, and antiqita* 
. » * . "Fian. were entirely destitute of breeding and civility; 

That writer has given an account of the manner, in whicb 

• ■ ^ ' Christianity has formerly been propagated among ttie heathensr; 

; ^ We adore the Divine Being, he who is frtfm .etcniiij to 
' elemity. 

' . Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon as^' 
' aball deliver us from it, in dae time« . \ 
*. r- In this place, th^re were not only secucity, but. an abim* 
(|ftnce of provisio|i8* 

^ By these attainments ar^ the .master honoured, and the 

scholars encouraged. . 
. • * '* The sea ap])cared to be more than usually agitated. 

' Not one in (ifty of those who call themselves deists, un- 
derstand the nature of the religion they reject. * ' * 
, ^ Virtue and mutual confidence is the soul of fricndsliip. 
* .Where these are wanting, disgust or hatred often follow littJe 
' . * ..dlflece^joes* ' . : * . ; s , ' . - 
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\ EXERCISES.. • . "Pi'omiscuous, • 



Time and chance happeneth to all men ; but every person, 
do not consider who govern those powerful causes. 

The active mind of man never or seldom rests satisfied 
with their present condition, howsoever prosperous. ^ 
Habits must be acquired of temperance and of self-denial,^ 
that we may be able to resist pleasure, and to endure pain,, 
when either of them interfere witli our duty. 

The error of resting wholly on faith, or on works, is one of 
those seductions which most easily misleads men ; under the 
semblance of piety, on the one hand, and of virtue on the 
other hand. • 
It was no exaggerated tale ; for she was really in that sad- 
, condition that h6r friend represented her. 

An army present a painful siglit to a feeling mind. ^ 
The enemies who we have most to fear, are those of our 
own hearts. 

Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, who was to come 
into the world, and hast been so long promised and desired. ^ 

Thomas dispositidn is better than his brothers ; and he ap- j 
pears to be the happiest man : but some degree of trouble ia* 
- all mens portion. 

Though remorse sleep sometimes during prosperity, it will 
awake surely in adversity. 

It is an invariable law to our present condition, that every 
pleasure that are pursued to excess, convert themselves into 
poison. 

If a man brings into the solitary retreat of age, a vacant, an' , 
unimproved niiud, where no knowledge dawns, no ideas rise, , 
which within itself has nothing to feed upon, many a heavy ,> 
and many a comfortless day he mtist necessarily pass. # 
1 cannot yield to such dishonourable conduct, neither at- 
the present moment of diillculty, nor, 1 trust, under no cir- 
(;umstance whatever. 

Themistocles concealed the enterprises of Pausanias, either 
thinking it base to betray the secrets trusted to his confidence, 
or imagined it impossible fur such dangerous and ill-concerted 
schemes to take etfect. 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds of the 
Athenians, that he might be said to attain a monarchical pow«{ 
er in Athens. 

Christ did applaud the liberality of the poor widow, who* 
he had seen casting her two mites in the treasury. 

A multiplicity of little kind ofiiccs, in persons frequently 
conversant with each other, is the bands of society and. 
friendship. 

To do good to them that hate us, and, on no occasion, to'» 
seek revenge, is the duty of a Christian. • , 



promiscuous. - - SYNTAX fd5 



If a man profess a regard for the duties of religion, and ne- 
glect that of morality, that man's rehgion is vain. 

AtflueJicc mijfht ^ive us respect, in the eyes of the vulgar, 
but will not recommend us to the wise and good. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is but miserable amidst 
all his pleasures : the rude inhabitant of Lapland is happier 
than him. 

The cheerful and the gay, when warmed by pleasure and 
by mirth, lose that sobriety and that self-denial, which is essen- 
tial to the support of virtue. 



4 



Section 2. 

See the Key, Part 3. Chap 2 Sect. 2. 

■ » 

' There were, in the metropolis, much to amuse thena, as 
well as many things to excite disgust. - » 

I low much is real virtue and merit exposed to suffer the 
hardships of a stormy life ! " • 

This is one of the duties which requires peculiar circuni- 
spection. • 

More complete happiness than that 1 have described, sel- 
dom falls to the lot of mortals. ' . • . 

There are principles in man, which ever have, and ever 
will incline him to otfend. v 

Whence have there arose such a great variety of opinions 
and tenets in religion ? . 

lis stature is less than that of a man ; but its strength and 
agility much greater. 

They that honour me, them will 1 honoui'. . * 

He. summonses me to attend, and 1 must summons the 
others. 

Then did the officer lay hold of him, and executed him ini- 
mediately. 

Who is that person whom I saw you introduce, and present 
him to the duke ? 

I oifer observations that a long and chequered pilgrimage 
have enabled me to make on man. 

Every church and sect of people have a set of opinions 
peculiar to themselves. 

May thou as well as me, be meek, patient, and forgiving, 
' These men were under high obligations to have adhered 
to their friend in every situation of life. 

After 1 visited Europe, I returned to America. < 

Their example, their influence, their fortune, every talent 
they possess, dispenses blessings on all around them. 



' ^XERCISES/ ^. \ Promiscuous. 

When a string of Fuch sentences succeed one another^ the 
effect is disagrecal)lr. 

I have lately been in Gibraltar, and have seen the cpm- 
jnander in chief. 

Propriety of pronunciation, is the giving to every word the 
(;ound which the poUtest usage of tlie language appropriates 
tp it. 

The book is printed very neat, and on a fine wove paper. 

The fables of the ancients ar^ many of them highly in- 
structive. • ^ 

He resembles one of those solitary animals that has been 
forced from its forest, to gratify human curiosity. ^ 

There is not, nor ought not to be^ such a tiling as construe- 
<3«&8on* 

• He is a* new created Icnigbt, and Ins dign ity si^s awkwaird' 
on him* 

. Hatred or reveage arc things ^deserving of censure,; 
wherejrer they are.found to jBxist 

If you pl^se to employ your tbou^ts oh that subject, you 
would easily conceive our miserable condi^on; ' • 

His speech contains one of the grossest -and infamousest 
calumnies whicfar ever was ottered., . 

A ttko great variety of studies dissipate and' weaken .'the . 
mmdi' * - • • 

. Thoseim authors have each of them their merit. 
James was resolve^ to not indulge himself in such a cruel 

amusement. 

The.not attending 16 this rule, is the source of a very cdm> 
mon error. .* . . . 

Cali^mpy and detraction are sparks, .which if you do pot' 
bldw, they will go out of themselves. 

Clelia is a vam woman, whom if we do' not flatter, she will 
he disgusted. 

That celebrated work was nearly fen years published, he^ 
fore its importance was at all underslocHl. 

Ambition is so insatiable that it will make any sacrili^s to 
attain its objects. . • . 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the hand of na- 
ture, with wildness* and confusion, strike the mind with more 
grandeur, than if they were adjust^ed to one aupther with the 
acQuratest symmetry. 



• * 
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' Sectiok 3« 

S6ellieK€7, Ftot3.Cliap.£S6Ct.3. ' * 

He showed a spirit of forgiveness, and a magnaniinity, that 
does honour to human nature. 

They that honour mc, I will honour ; and them that despise « 
me shall be lightly esteemed* ' ' . * * 

' , Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, • ' • 

Lies in. tfarde words, healtli; peace, and competence. 

Having thus began to throw oif the restraints of reason, he 

was soon hurried into deplorable excesses. 
. Tbesje arts have enlightened, and enlighten, eveiy per<^' 
son who shall attentive^ study them. . 
\ ' When we succeec) fn our plans, its not to be attributed al^ • 
ways to ourselves ; the aid of others often i^romote the end, 
-and claim our ack|iowledgm6nt. 

Their intentions were good ; but wanting prud^nqe, they 
mist the mark for which they aimed. " • . • • 

. 1 have not, nor shall not consent to a proposal so unjust. 

\\g have subjected ourselves to mucli expense, tha^t thou 
may be well educated. * 

This treaty was made at earl Moreton, the governor's castle. 
' . Be especially careful, that thou givest no oHence to the . 
.aged nr helpless. " ' l ' 

The business was no sooiiQr opened, but it was ^cordiali// - 
acquiesced in. ' ' * ^ 

As to his general conduct, he deserved punishment as much, 
or more than his companion. He left a son of a singular 
character, and behaved so ill that be was put in prison. 

If he does but approve my endeavours, it will be au ample 
reward. * " / ' ' 

• 

' • 1 beg tlie favour of your acceptance of a copy of a view 
- of the manufactories of the West Riding of the county of 
York. ' . ■ ' ^ 

I intended to have 'written the letter, before he urged me 
to it ; and, therefore, he has not alt the merit of it« . - - , 
' Ml the jtower of 'ridicale\ aided, by the desertion of friends, 
and the diolkinjuttion of his estate, were not able to shake his 
principles; . \* . 

. . In nis 5;(9iidact treacheiry, and in his words, faithless ' 
-professions.^. * * 

Tliough the measure be mysterious, it is'i^woftby of atton- 
.don. / V " - ; 
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Be solicitous to aid such deserving persons, who appear to 
be destitute of friends.' ' • 

Ignorance, or the want of light, produce sensuality, * 
covetousness, and those violent contests with others about 
trifles, which occasions so much misery and crimes in the 
world. ' ' " • ; • 

He will one day reap the reward of his labour, if he is 
diligent and attentive. Till that period comes, let him be 
contented and patierit. t ' \ 

To the resolutions which we have, upon due consideration, 
once adopted as rules of conduct, let us adhere firml) , 
. He has little more of the great man besides the title. 

Though he was my superior in knowledge, he would not 
have thence a right to impose his sentiments. 

That picture of the emperor's, is a very exact resemblance 
of him. ' , 

How hap[^y are the' virtuous, who can rest on the pro- 
tection of the powerful at-m, who made the earth and the 
heavens!, - ' , .» 

Prosperity ^nd adversity may be improved equally ; both 
the one and the other proceeds from the same author, 
■ He acted conformable with his instructions, and cannot be 
censured justly. 

The orators did not forget to enlarge themselves on so 
popular a subject. 

The language of Divine Providence to all human agents, 
is, " Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther." 

Idle persons imagine, howsoever deficient they be in point 
of duty, they consult at least their own satisfaction. 

Good as the cause is, it is one from which numbers arjB 
deserted. 

The man is prudent which speaks little. 



Sectioft 4. . 

See the Key, Part 3. Chap. 2. Sect. 4. 

He acted independent of foreign assistance. 

Every thing that we here enjoy, change, decay, and come 
to an end. All float on the surface of the river, which is 
running to a boundless ocean, with a swift current. 

The winter has not been as severe as we expected it to • 
have been. . *' T 

Temperance, more than medicines, are the proper means 
of curing many diseases. . ' 



Promiscuous. SYNTAX. 39 

They understand the practical part better than him ; but he 
is much better acquainted with the theory than them. 

When we have once drawn the hne, by intelHgencc and pre- 
cision, between our duty and sin, the hne we ought on no oc- 
casion to transgress. 

All those distinguished by extraordinary talents, have extra- 
ordinary duties to perform. 

No person could speak stronger on this subject, nor be- 
have nobler, than our young advocate for the cause of tole- 
ration. 

His conduct was so provoking, that many will condemn him,' 
and a few will pity him. 

The peoples happiness is the statesmans honour. 

We are in a perilous situation. On one side, and the othcr^ 
dangers meet us ; and each extreme shall be pernicious to 
virtue. 

Several pictures of the Sardinian king were transmitted ta 
France. 

When I last saw him, he had grown considerably. 

If we consult the improvement of mind, or the health of 
body, it is well known exercise is the great instrument for pro- 
moting both. 

If it were them who acted so ungratefully, they arc doubly 
in fault. 

Whether virtue promotes our interest or no, we must adhere 
to her dictates. 

We should be studious to avoid too much indulgence, as 
well as restraint, in our management of children. 

No human happiness is so complete, as does not contain 
some imperfection. 

His father cannot hope for this success, unless his son gives 
better proofs of genius, or applies himself with indefatigable' 
labour. 

The house framed a remonstrance, where they spoke with 
great freedom of the king's prerogative. 

The conduct which has been mentioned, is one of those 
artifices which seduces men most easily, under appearance of 
benevolence. . 

This is the person who we arc so much obliged to, and 
who we expected to have seen, when the favour was con- 
ferred. 

Pie is a person of great property, but docs not possess the 
esteem of his neighbours. 

They were solicitous to ingratiate with those, who it was 
dishonourable to favour. 

The e;reat diversity whirh takes place among men, is not 
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owing to a distinction that nature made in their original pow- 
ers, as much as to the superior dihgence, with which some have 
improved those powers heyoud others. 

While we arc unoccupied in what is good, evil is at hand 
continually. 

Not a creature is there that moves, nor a vegetable that 
grows, but what, when minutely examined, furnished materials 
of pious admiration. 

What can be the reason of the committee having delayed this 
business ? 

I know not whether Charles was t|^e author, but I understood 
it to be he. 

A good and well-cultivated mind, is far more preferable thaa 
i*ank or riches. 

Charity to the poor, when it is governed by knowledge and 
prudence, there are no persons who will not admit it to be a 
virtue. 

His greatest concern, and highest enjoyment, were to be 
approved in the sight of his Creator. 

Let us not set our hearts on such a mutable, such an unsatis- 
fying world. 

Section 5. . • 

See tbe Key, Part 3. Chap. 2. Section 5. 

Shall you attain success, without that preparation, and 
escape dangers withaut that precaution, which is required of 
others? 

When we see bad men to be honoured and prosperous in 
the world, it is some discouragement to virtue. 

The furniture was all purchased at Wentworth's the joiner's. 

Every member of the body, every bone, joint, and muscle, 
lie exposed to many disorders ; and the greatest prudence or 
precaution, or the deepest skill of the physician, are not suffi- 
cient to prevent them. 

It is right said, that though faith justify us, yet works mu^t 
justify our faith. 

If an aiUkdemy is established for the cultivation of our lan- 
guage, let them stop the license of translators, whose idleness 
and ignorance, if it be suffered to proceed, will reduce us to 
babble a dialect of French. 

It is of great consequence that a teacher firmly believes, both 
the truth and importance of those principles which he incul- 
cates upon others ; and that he not only speculatively believes 
them, but has a lively and serious feeling of them. 
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It is not the uttering, or the hearing certain words, that 
constitute the worship of the AInnighty. It is the heart that 
praises or prays. If the lieart accompany not the words that 
are spoken, we offer a sacrifice of fools. 

Neither flatter or contemn the rich or the great. 

He has travelled much, and passed through many stormy 
seas and lands. 

You must be sensible that there is, and can be no other per- 
son but me, who could give the information desired. 

To be patient, resigned, and thankful, under afflictions and 
disappointments, demonstrate genuine piety. 

Alvarez was a man of corrupt principles, and of detest- 
able conduct ; and, what is still worse, gloried in his shame. 

As soon as the sense of a Supreme Being is lost, so soon the 
great check is taken off which keep under restraint the pas- 
sions of men. Mean desires, low pleasures, takes place of 
the greater and the nobler sentiments, which reason and reli- 
gion inspires. 

We should be careful not to follow the example of many 
persons to censure the opinions, manners, and customs of 
otliers, merely because they arc foreign to us. 

Steady application, as well as genius and abilities, are ne- 
cessary to produce eminence. 

There is, in that seminary, several students considerably 
skilled in mathematical knowledge. 

If Providence clothe the grass of the field, and shelters and 
adorns the flowers that every where grows wild amongst it, 
will he not clothe and protect his servants and children much 
more ? ^ 

We are too often hurried with the violence of passion, or 
with the allurements of pleasure. 

High hopes, and florid views, is a great enemy to tran- 
quillity. 

Year after year steals something from us ; till the decaying 
fabric totters of itself, and crumbles at length into dust. 

I intended to have finished the letter before the bearer 
called, that he might not have been detained ; but 1 was pre- 
vented by company. 

George is the most learned and accomplished of all tlie 
other students, that belong to the seminary. 

This excellent and well written treatise, with others that 
might be mentioned, were the foundation of his love of study. 

There can be no doubt but that the pleasures of the mind 
excel those of sense. 
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Section 6. 



SectheKey, Fart3. Chap.2. Sect. 6. ^ ; 

The grand temple consisted of one great, and several 
smaller edifices. • • 

Many would exchange gladly their honours, heauty, and 
riches, for that more quiet and humbler itatipn, which .you 
are now dissatisfied wim. 

- Hioa^ the scene w^ a Teiy afiectikig ome, Louis showild^ 
a liitle emotion on tiie occasion. 

The. climate of England is not do pleastot as those of 
France, Spain, op Italy. - 

llucb of the good and evil that happens to .ns in tins world, 
are owing to apparently undesigned and fortultoii? events : 
but it is the Siii»eme Bein^which secretly directs and regu- * ' 
Jates all things. * . , 

* To despise others on account of their poverty, or to value* 
^ourselves for our Wealth, are dispositions highly culpable. 

This task was the easier penoniied, from die cheerfulness 
with which he engaged in it. 

She lamented the unhappy fate of Lucretiai who seenied to 
her another name for chastity. 

He has not yet cast off all the regard for decency ; and this 
' is the most can be advanced in his favour. 

The gids school was better conducted fom^erly than the 
boys. 

The disappointments he has met with', or the loss of hi»N ' 
much-loved friend^ has occasioned a total derangement of his 
mental powers. 

The concourse of people ^were so great, that with dii&culty 
we passed through them. 

All the women, children, and treasure, which remained in. 
the city, fell under the victor's power. 
* They have already made great progress in their studies, 
and, if attention and diligence continues, will soon fulfil the 
expectations of their friends. 

It is amazincj his propensity to this vice, against every prin* 
ciple of interest and honour. 

\ These kind of vices, though they inhabit the upper circles 
of life, ate not less pernicious, than those we meet with 
among^ jOielowolt o/.nsen. ' ^ . ' ' , 

He acted agreeable to tibe dictates of prudence, thoog^i'be* 

- were in a situation exceeding delicate. 
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If I had known the distress of my friend, it would be my 
duty to have relieved him ; and it would always have yielded 
me pleasure to grant him that relief. 

They admired the countryman's, as they called him, can- 
dour and uprightness. 

The new set of curtains did not correspond to the old pair 
of blinds. * 

The tutor commends him for being more studious than any 
other pupils of the school. 

Two principles in hutnan nature reign ; 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain : 
Nor that a good, nor this a bad we call ; 
Each works its end, to move or govern all. 

Temperance and exercise, howsoever little they may be re^ 
garded, they are the best means of preserving health. 

He has greatly blessed me ; yes, even I, who, loaded with 
kindness, hath not been sufficiently grateful. 

No persons feel the distresses of others, so much as them 
that have experienced distress themselves. , 



Section 7, 

See the Key, Part 3. Chap. 2. Section 7. 

* * 

Constantinople was the point, in which was concentrated 
the learning and science of the world. 

Disgrace not your station, by that grossness of sensuality, 
that levity of dissipation, o*r that insolence of rank, which be- 
speak a little mina. 

A circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon, please the eye 
by their regularity, as beautiful figures. 

His conduct was equally unjust as dishonourable. 

Though, at first, he be^un to defend himself, yet, when the 
proofs appeared against him, he dared not any longer to con- 
tend. 

Many persons will not believe but what they are free from 
prejudices. 

The pleasure or pain of one passion, differ Trom those of - 
another. ^ ' 

The rise and fall of the tides, in this place, makes a differ- • 
ence of about twelve feet. 

Five and seven make twelve, and one makes thirteen. > 

He did not know who to suspect. 
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1 had intended yesterday to .fa^ve walked out, but I haye 
been again isappointiid/ > ; - v ' *^^^ v .5;^: ^ 

. The court <|f Spain^ who {are the order, wbre iiot'ixihiife W 
filO cofiseqMM^. . ■ ' "■ '^-^'^ ' 

If the aoquisitiotf, he has made, and mialified bini to ht ti 
tttefhl memW* df^ilNslety, should have oeen misappUed, he 
will Ijie highly culpable. » ' 

Thtte wa#flg»ch spoke and wrote on each atd^. of the ^p^s* ' 
tio&; but I chose to suspend my decisioii '' . . ' • 

Was Uiere iio bad men in the ^orld, who vex and distress 
the good, they might appear in the l^ht of harmless inno- 
cence ; hot could have no Oppojrtuntty for displaying -fidelil^ 
and magnanimity patience and fortitudot ' • ' ' . 

The most ignorant, and the most savage tribes of meOiWh^p 
they have looked round on the earth, and on the heavenSr^ 
COiud not avoid ascribing th^ir origin to some invisible, de- 
signing cauie, ^Okd felt a j^jropevi^lgi to adose their Creator^ 

Let us not fo^et, that something more than gentleness and 
modesty,' something more than complacency of temper and 
afifabili^' of manners, are requisite to torn a Vf^tby man, <^v, 
a true Christian. 

One of the first and the most common extreme in mo^i 
conduct, is placing all virtue injustice, or in generosity. 

It is an inticxible regard to principle, which has ever mark- 
ed the characters of them who distinguished themselves 
eminently in public life : who patronised the cause of justice 
against powerful oppressors ; in critical times, have supporteci 
the falling rights and liberties of men ^. and rqile^ted honour 
on their nation and country. * " • / 

When it is with regard to trifles, that diversity or contrarie- 
ty of opinions show themselves, it is.childish in the last degree, 
if this becomes the ground of estranged aflfection. When, from 
such a cause, there arise any breach of friendship, human 
weakness is discovered then in a mortifying light. In matters 
of serious moment, the sentiments of the best and worthiest 
might vary from that of their friends, according as their lines 
of life diverge, or as their temper, and habits of thought, . 
presents objects under diflferent points of view. But with , 
candid aqd liberal minds, unity of afieetion still will be pre- 

senrcd. " " ) • ^ y \ ''t-.^ ■-4*£'^.,- 

Desires aiid wishes are the 'first spring ofactiom ytwti" 
iroy beopme exorbitant, the whole of^ the character is like to ' 
\e tainted. If we' should sufiei'^ouf ianciesHo create to them-'' 
selves worldr of ideaHiappiness ; if we should, feed ouc 
imagination with plans of opulence and of splendour; if «^ 
shovud fix to our wishes certain stages of a high a^vancenient^ 
■0 ceHain degrees of an uncommon reputatiojn, is the ^le sta- 
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tion of our felicity ; the assured consequence shall be, that 
we will become unhappy under our present state ; that we 



order of our minds, and shall foment many hurtful passions. 

Maria always appears amiably. She never speaks severe 
or contemptuous.* 



Young persons who study grammar, dad it diiiicult to decide, in particular construc- 
tioDB, whether an adjective, or aii adveib, ought to be used. A few observations on this 
point, may serve to inform their jud;^tm;nt, and din ct their determination — They should 
carefully attend to the deflniJions of the adjective and the adverb ; and consider whether,- 
m the case in question, quality, or nuxnmr, is indicated. Iti the former case, an adjec- 
tive is proper ; in the latter, an adverb. A number of examples will illustrate this direc- 
tion, and prove useful on other occasions. 

She looks cold — She looks coldly on him 

He feels warm — He feels warmly the insult offered to him. 

He became sincere and virtuous — He became sincerely virtuous. 

She lives free from care — He lives freely at anothei't expense. 

Harriet alwayn appears neat — She dresses neatly. 

Charles has grown great by his wisdom — I le hal groiyn greatly in reputation. 
They now appear happy — They now appear happily in earnest. 
' The statement seems exact — The statement seems exactly in point. 

The verb to bci in all its moods and tenses, generally requires the word immediately 
connected with it to be an adjective, not an adverb ; and, consequently, when this verb 
can be substituted for any other, without varying the sense or the construction, that 
other verb must also be connected with an adjective. The following sentences eluci- 
date these observations : " This is agreeable to our interest ; That behaviour was not 

is 

suitable to his station ; Rules should be conformable to sense -.^ " The rose smells sweet ; 

is is 
How sweet the hay smells ! How delightful the country appears ! How pleasant the 

are are was is 

fields look ! The clouds look dark ; How black the sky looked ! The apple tastes sour ; 

were is 

How bitter the plums taitt d ! He feels happy," In all these sentences, we can with 

f>erfect propriety, substitute some tenses of the verb to be for the other verbs. But in the 
oilowing sentences, ^ve cannot do this : " The dog smells disagreeably ; Geot^e feels 
exquisitely ; How pleasantly she looks at us !" 
, The directions contained in this note are offered as useful, not as complete and unex- 
ceptionable. Anomalies in language every where encounter us: but we must not reject 
rules because they are attendeU with exceptions. 
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« 

£XBBCI8£S IN PUNCTUATION. 



CHAPTER 1. 

SSITTBNCBS WHICH RB^UltfB TAB APPLICATION OP TBX, COHlA} 
DISPOSBD UUDBtf TBB PARTICULAR R17I.B8* 



RULE I. 

« 

8«e Vol. I.pb3&8,uid die K«j,Pteti.Cliap. i. Rote t ' 

THE tear of repentance brings its own t^e£» 
Manhood ii dri^reced* hj the confleqnences of neglected 
jouth. 

Idleness id the great ^Mnenter of all cotruptions in the hi|- 
m^ik heart. 

It is honourable to be a friend to the unfortunate* 

All finery is a sign of littleness. 

Slovenliness and indelicac7„of.Gharacter conunonly hand 

in hand. ^ ■ . 

, The friend of order has made half his way to virtue. 

Too many of the pretended friendshipa.of youth are melt 
combinations in pleasure. 

The indulgence of harsh dispositions is ^e introduction to 
iiiture misery. * * 

The intermixture of evil in human society serves ,te excr** 
cise the suffering graces and virtues of the good. 

... RULEII. ' . : 

* ' See Vol. 1. p. 268, and tho Kej, Fart. 4. Cbap. 1. Rale 2. 

Gentleness it in truth the gteat aYefil» to nralttat enjoy- 

mcnt. • . . . ' 

Charity like the sun brightens all its objects. 

The tutor by instructioa and discipliii^ layi tiie fswMSM 
of tiie papilla. future honour. • ' * 

VoL.IL N • 
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Trials in this stage of being are the lot of man. 
No assumed behaviour can always hide the real character. 
The best men often experience disappointments. ' • 
Advice should be seasonably administered* , - 

RULE 111. 

Sm VoL 1. p. 969, ind the fiejr, IVrt 4 Chapb I. Rule 3.' , . 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blast the^ospect of 
many a youth. 

In our heahh life possessions connexions pleasures there are 
causes of decay imperceptibly workiiif^. 

Discomposed thoughts agitated pas^^ious and a ruffled temper 
poison every pleasure of life. 

Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials and consolations fill up 
the life of man. ' ' / ' 

Health and peace a moderate fortune and a few friends sum 
up all the undoubted articles of temporal felicity. 

We have no reason to complain of the lot of man or of the 
worid's mutabijitj* " « 

RULE IV. • 
• • • • . 

Seeyol.I.>269,aiidtlieKe7,PftH4Cluip. l.Rule4 ' " / ' 

An idle triflin|[ society is near*iikin to such as is corrupting* 

CoDsciOni guilt reiMiers us meanospifited tiuiocous and* 
base. ' ■ . ' 

An upright mind will never be at a loss to discern what h 
just and true lovely honest and of good report. 

The vicious man is often looking round him with anxious 
and fearful circumspection. 

True friendship will at all times avoid a careless or rough 
behaviour. * ' * . 

Time bring? a gentle . and powerful opiate to all misfor- 
tunes. . . ' • • . ' 

RULE V. ' • 

, Sm Td. 1. p. ^70, and the Kej, part. 4. Chap. 1. Rule 5. 

The man of virtue an4 honour wiU' be trusted telied upon 

and esteemed. • . ; 

Deliberate slowly execute promptly. 

A true friend unbosoms freely advisfes justly assists readily 
adventures boldly takes all patiently defends resolutely and 
continues a firieoid unchaikgeably. *^ *, 
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Sensuality contaminates the body depresses the under- 
standing deadens the moral feelings of the heart and degrades 
man from his rank in the creation. 

Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad passions. 

We must stand or fall by our own conduct and character. 

The man of order catches and arrests the hours as they fly. 

The great business of life is to be employed in doing justly 
loving mercy and walking humbly with our Creator. 

RULE VI. 

Sec Vol 1. p. 270, and the Key, Part 4. Chap. 1. Rule 6. 

This unhappy person had often been seriously affectionate- 
ly admonished but in vain. 

To live soberly righteously and piously comprehends the 
whole of our duty. 

When thy friend is calumniated openly and boldly espouse 
his cause. . 

Benefits should be long and gratefully rehnembered. 

RULE vn. 

See Vol. 1. p. 270, and the Key, Part 4. Chap. 1. Role 7. 

True gentleness is native feeling heightened and improved 
by principle. 

The path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm and con- 
stant spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. 

Human affairs are in continual motion and fluctuation al- 
tering their appearance every moment and passing into some 
new forms. 

What can be said to alarm those of their danger who in- 
toxicated with pleasures become giddy and insolent; who 
flattered by the illusions of prosperity make light of every se- 
rious admonitioti which their friends and the changes of the 
world give them ? " 

RULE VIIL 

Se« Vol. 1. p. 271, and the Key, part 4. Chap. I. Rule 8. 

If from any internal cause a man's peace of mind be dis- 
turbed in vain we load him with riches or honours. 
. Gentleness delights above all things to alleviate distress ; 
and if it cannot dry up the faUing tear to sooth at least the 
grieving heart. ' 
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Wherever Christianity prevails it has ducoun^ed' a&d ih 
some degree aboliishcd slavery. . ^ - . 

We may rest assured that by the -stead puiBUlt of wtttC ' 
we shall obtain and enjoy it. - ' • 

llULEIX, 

' See, Vol. 1. p. 271, end the Key, Part 4. Chap. 1. Rule 9. 

Continue my dear children to make virtue youir principal 
•tudy. ^ 

To jou my worthy ben^facton'ani I indebted und^ Frovf- 
- dence for all I eiyoy. ' 

Canst thou expect thou betrayer of innocence to, escape 

the hand of vengeance ? 

' Come then companion of my toils let UB take. iresk courage 
persevere and hope to the end* 

RULE X. , . 

S«e Vol. 1. >. C71, aod the Kej, Faxt4. dMp. 1. Rule 10. * - 

^ • 

' Peace of mind being secure^ we maj ^ile at mtsforfeuneSk 
Virtue abandoned and conscience reproaching us we be- 
come terrified with imtflnary evib* 

Charles having been depnved oi the help of tutors his stu- 
dies became totallv neglected* • ^ . ' 
To prevent further altercation I subteiltted to the terms pvo-* 

To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed his future ease and 
reputatkm* . " • 

To say the .least they have betrayed great want .of pru- 
dence* . . 



« ♦ 



- • RULE XI. ' ' ■ 

See Vol. 1. p. 271, endliie Kigr, Pvt 4 Obqp. 1. Rnle 11. 

' Hope the balm of life sooths us under every misfortunOb' ^ 
Content the offspring of virtue dwells both in retirement 

and in the active scenes of life. ^ 
Confucius the great Chiuese philosopher waa eminently 

good as well as wise. 

The patriarch Joseph is an illustrious example of .•chastity 

resignation and fihai.aJQfect^on* . ' * 

* RULE XII. / - . 

See Vol. 1. p. STS^aad (be lef, P^4. Chpf. 1. Rule 13. 

Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of Jife 9M tte 
Mlased and feeble state of an indolent mind* • 
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The more a man speaks of himself the less he likes to hear 

another talked of.* 

Nothing more strongly inculcates resignation than the ex- 
perience of our own inability to guide ourselves. 

The friendships of tlie world can subsist no longer than in- 
terest cements them. 

Expect no more irom the world than it is able to afford 
jou. • . ' * . • 

, RULE xni. 

Bee Vol. 1. p. '272, and the Key, Part 4. Chap. 1. Role 13. 



' He who. is a stranger to indostiy maj possess bat he can- 
iiot enjoy. - 
Contrition though it ihaj mel^ou^ not to sink <Ar overpower 

the heart of a Christian. ✓ • " , 

The goods of this world were eiven to toan fi>r his oc)&a- 

sional refreshment not for his chief felicity. 

It is the province of superiors to direct of inferiors to obey ; ) 

of the learned to be instructive of tlie ignorant to be docile; 

of thjs old to be communicative of the young to be attentive 

,and diligent. 

Though unavoidable calamities make a part yet they niake 
not the chief part of the vexations and sorrows tbaU distress 
l^uman life. 

An inquisitive and meddling spirit often interrupts the good 
order and breaks the peace of society. 

• » 

• ' RUL5 XIV. 

* • • • ^ • • - ' ■ 

See Vol. It STt, end Hie Key, Fut4. awp. t BdeM. 

Vice is not of sueh a nature that we can say to it Hither- 
to shait Hmu come^ and no further." 

One ef the nobleet of the CtiristMin Virtues is tf To love our 
6i|Bmies«'^ 

.Hany too cenfidenflv^say to Hieiiisehres ^ My* fnoonlnln ' 
itands strong and it shall ne?er be removed.'' 
. are jstrictly enjomed ^ not to IbHow.a maltita^ to do 
evil;" ^ r \ . 

« 

RULE XV. ' 

/See Voi: 1. p. 8»8, and the Key, Part 4. Chap. 1. ,Rule 15. 

The gentle^ mind is like the smooth stream which reflecte 
^eiy object in its just^pioportlon ahd in its fidrest colours. 
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Beware of those rash and dangerous connexions which may 
afterwards load }'0U with dishonour. 

Bhnd must that man he who discerns not the most striking 
marks of a Divine government exercised over the world. 

It is labour only which gives the relish to pleasure. 

In that unaffected civility which springs from a gentle mind 
there is an incomparable cliami* 

They wHo raise envy will easily incur censuretf * 

Many of tiie evils which occasion our complaiiitB oC Afe 
world are wholly imaginary. 

He who is good before invisible witnews is- eminently so be- 
fore the visible* ^ , 

His conciuct disinterested and '^generous was imiiwrsallj 
approved. * ' i . 

' RULt XVI. 

45MVoL1.|».tf3, udtbeKij, Part4.Cliap. LiRoIa^G. ^• 

The fumes which arise from a heart boiling with violent 
passions never fail to darken and trouble the understanding. , 

If we delay till to-morrow what ou^ht to be done to-day 
we overcharge the morrow with a burden which beloiigs not 
to it. * . . ^ ' 

By whatever means we may at first attract the attention we 
can hold the esteem and secure the hearts of others only by 
amiable ^dispositions and the accomplishmentSiiof 4iie iifind. 

If the mind sow not Cora it will plant thistles. '» 

One day Is sufficient to scatter our prosperity and bring it to^ 
nou^t. * ' 

Graoefol in youth are fl^ tears' of sympathy and the hekrt 
lltat' melts at the talje o( wo. ' ^ . ^ ' 

The ever ax^ive and restless power of tfaou^t if not em- 
ployed about what is good will naturally ajad, onavcMdably en* 
gender evil. , ' ' . • • , 

' He whd fooned the heart certainly knows whkt passes 
within it. y ' 

To be humble and modest in opinion to be ivigilaht and 
attentive in conduct to distrust fair appearances and to restraia 
.rash desires are instrbctions which the dafkttess of OUT present 
state should strongly inci^cate. * " , . 

• . • 

RULfc XVII. / 

* « 

The greatest miserj is to be condemned by pur own hearts. 
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The greatest misery that ^e can .endure, is to be condemn- - 
ed by our own hearts. ' , 

Charleses highest enjoyment was to relieve the distressed 
and to do good, * * ■ * ■ 

'X*he highest enjoyment that Charles ever ejqperi^nced was 
to relieve the distressed and to do good. . i 

RULE XVIII. ' . 

See VoL 1. p. S74, aadtlieKey, pert C Cha^ 1. Rule IS. 

If opulence iocreates our gratifications it increases in the . 

same proportron our desires and demands. 

He whose wishes respecting the possessions of this world are 
the most reasonable and boundful is iikcly to lead the safest and 
for tliat reason the most desirable hfe. 

By aspiring too high we frequently miss the happiness 
which by a less ambitious aim we miglit have gained. 

By proper management we prolong our time : we life 
more in a few years than others do in many. 

In your most secret actions suppose tt^at yon have all the 
world for witnesses. 

In youth the habits of industry are most easily acquired. 

What is the right path few take the trouble of iu(^uiiing« 

' • RULE XIX. / . ' 

See Vol. 1. p. ^4, aod the Key, Part 4. Chep. 1. Rnle 19. 

• > 

Providence never intejuled that any state here should be 
either completely happy or entirely miserable. 

As a companion he was severe and satirical ; as a friend 
captious and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere harsh jealous 
and irascible. * ' ' . , 

If the Spring put forth no blossoms in Summer there will hh 
no beauty and in Autumn no fruit. So if youth' be trifled 
. away without improvement manhood will be contemptible 
<^d old age miserable* 

. *, . / . • RULE.XX. 

Sdb Vol. 1. p. S75^ end the Key, Part 4. Chap, t Role 9R 

fie assured then that order frugality and econfbmy ave the 
' necessary supports of every personal and private virtue. 
' I proceed se^^ondly to point out the proper state of our 
* > temper with respect to one another. 

' Here e,very thing is in stir and fluctuation 9 there -all is 
serenp steady and orderly. ' * 
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I shall make some observations ^rst on the external and 
next OD the internal condition of man. 

Sometimes timidity and false shame prevent our opposing 
vicious customs^ frequently expectation and interest impel us 
strongly tp comply. ^ 



CHAPTER 11. 

r . * , 

SfiNTB^CES REQUIRING THE IX8ERTI0N Of TH£ SEMICOLOIT 

AND COMMA. 

Sm Vol.*!. p. 275, andtlM Key, F!trt4 Chap. S. 

That darkness of character where we can see no heart 
those foldings of art through which no native affection is al- ' 
lowed to penetrate present an object unamiable in every s^a* 
son of life but particularly oclious in youth. 

To give an early prefeience to honour above gain when 
they stand in competition to despise every advantage which 
cannot be attained without dishonest arts to brook no mean- 
ness and to stoop to no dissimulation are the indications of a 
great mind the preteges ef future eminence and usefulness in 
fife. » 

A% there ie a worjdly happiness which Qbd perceives to be 
no qth^r than, disgoised misery as Uiere are W(^rldly honours ^ 
which in his estimation are reproach so there is a worldly wis- 
dom which in his ikht is foolishness. 

The |»as8fon8 are the chief ^de8tro7er8 of our poace jttre 
ilonns and tempests of the moral world. ^ 

Heaven is the regjion of gefhfleness and iiiend^p hell 
fierceness and animosity. , ^ ' .: * 

The {Mih of truth is a plain aqd a fiafe path that of fehe-^ 
I^Qod is a perplexing maze. 

Modesty iy on^ of the chief ornaments youtii and it )iaa 
ever been esteemed a presage of rising qierit. 

Life with a swift though insensible course glides away jind 
like a river which undetmines its banks gradually impaiifi oUr 
state. *r ^ 

The violent spirit like troubled waters renders back the 
images of things distorted and broken and communicates to 
them all that disordered motion which arises sokly froin^ ita 
own agitation. , * . • 

• Levity is frequently the forced production of folly or vice 
cheerfulneas is the naturai oi&pnng of wisdom and vir^ 
only..' 
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Persons who live according to order ftiaj be compared to 
the celestial bodies which move in regular courses and by 
stated laws whose influeuce is beneficent whose operations are 
4|ttiet and tranquil* • ' * » 

- • CHAPTER IlL ' , . . ' ' 

^£NTft)rC£S ft£<iiJlHING THG APPLICATION Ok' THE COLO.V, SlC. 

' See Yol. 1. p. 27t), and the Key, Part 4. Chap. 3. ^ 

ft 

The three great enemicsi to tranquillity are vice superstition 
nnd idleness vice which poisons and disturbs the mind yrith 
bad passions superstition which fills it with imlLgiDaf^ terrbr^ 
.idleness which loada it with tediousness and disgust. 

To sail on the tranquil surface of an unruffled lake and to- 
.steer a «?afe course through a troubled and stormy ocean re- 
quire dirterent talents and alas 1 human life oftenec resembles 
the stormy ocean than the unruffled lake. 

When we look forward to the y(?ai' which is bctrinnfriff 
what do we behold there ? All my brethren is a blank to our 
view a dark unknown presents, itself. 

Happy would the poor man think him-self if he could enter 
on all the treasures of the rich and happy for a sljort time lie 
might be but before he had long contemplated and admired 
his state his possessions would ^eem to lessen and his cares 
' would grow. *' ' ^ " ' 

By doing or at least ciulcavouring to do Our duty to God 
and man by acquiring an humble trust in the mercy and fa-^ 
vour of God throucrh Jesus Christ bv cultivatinfi our minds 
and properly employing our time and thought* by govern-' 
ing our passions and our temper by correcting all unreasbna- 
\& expectations from the world and from men and in the 
ittiidst of worldly husln^ss hahittiating ourselves to ckhn retreat ' 
janii serkras reeoHectiion such means ^as these k itkay be 
ho|>ed(Oiattfarough the Divine blessing our days shall fl^w intf 
stream lis jinmffled^as the. human state admits. . • - 

A metaphor is a comparison' etpressed in an abridged forni 
but without * afly of. die .n^ords that denote comparison as 
^'To the upiri^ there ariselk light in*darkness.'^ . : 
.'AH dur coimiict towards men should be, influenced bj this 
important prec^ 'fDo unto others as you would that olhers' 
should do'unto you," - " ; 

Philip III. king of Spain when he drew near the end of his ^ 
days seriously reflecting on his past life and' greatly affected ' 
with the remembrapcie of his mispent lime ekpresse;^ his deep 

^ • ' Digitized 
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regret in Uiese terms " Ah! bow happy would it have been 
for me had I spent in retirement these twenty-three years that . 
I Jiave possessed my kingdom." 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed whilst the heart aches. , 
within though folly may laugh guilt will sting. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at once wisdom 
is the repose of minds. 



CHAPTER IV. . • . . ■ 

. ' SKfiTtNrKS WliieU REQUIRE THE IXS^RTION OF THE 

PERIOD, &:€.* ' / • 

* ' ' , 

SeeVol. l.p. 278»aiidlhcKey, Part4. Chap. 4. ' 

The absence of Evil is a real Good peace Quiet exemption 
from pain should be a continual feast 

Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself By corrupt- 
ing the heart it fosters the loose and the Violent passions It 
engenders noxious habits and taints the mind with false Deli- 
cacj^ which makes it feel a Thousand unreal Evils 

' Feeding the hungry clothing the Naked comforting the 
afflicted yield more pleasure than we receive from those ac- 
tions which respect only Ourselves benevolence may in this 
view be termed the most refined self-love • • 
• The Resources of Virtue remain entire When the Days of 
trouble come they remain with us in Sickness as in Health in 
Poverty as in the midst of Riches in our dark and solitary 
Hours no less than when surrounded with friends and cheer- 
ful Society The mind of a good man is a kingdom to him and 
he can always enjoy it 

We ruin the Happiness of life When we attempt to raise it 
too high a tolerable and comfortable State is all that we can 
propose to ourselves On Earth peace and Contentment not 
Bliss nor Transport are the full portion of Man Perfect joy is 
reserved for Heaven - 

If we look around us we shall perceive that the Whole 
Universe is full of Active Powers action is indeed the Genius 
of Nature by Motion and exertion the System of Being is pre^ 
served in Vigour by its different parts always acting in Sub- 

* As every learner is supposed (o know, that the first word in a sentence must have a 
capital letter, there would be little exercise ot his judgment, iu applying the period, if 
no words were distinguished by capital letters, but such as propriety required. The 
r compiler has, tlkcreforc, in this and the following chapters, aflixrd capitals to many 
Hordi, which should properly begin with small letters. This method, besides the use 
chiefly intended, will serve to exerciae tlie stutWnt in the propm- application of capital 

• : , t . 
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ordination one to another the perfection of the Whole car- 
ried on The Heavenly Bodies perpetually revolve day and 
Night incessantly repeat their appointed course Continual 
operations are going on in the Earth and in the Waters nothing 
' stands still 

Constantinc the Great was advanced to the sole Dominion 
of the Roman World A D 325 and soon after openly professed 
the Christian Faith 

The J^etter concludes with this Remarkahle Postscript 
"PS Though I am innocent of the Charge and have been 
bitterly persecuted yet I cordially forgive my Enemies and 
. Persecutors" 

The last Edition of that valuable Work was carefully com- 
pared with the Original M vS 



CHAPTER V. , . 

;SENTENCKS REQUIRING THE APPLICATION OF THE DASH; OF THE 
NOTES OF INTERROGATION AND EXCLAMATION; AND OF THE 
PARENTHETICAL CHARACTERS. 

Sec -Vol. I. p. 279, and the Key, Part 4. Chap. 5. 

Beauty and Strength combined with Virtue and Piety how 
lovely in the sight of men how pleasing to Heaven pecuharly. 
pleasing because with every Temptation to deviate they vo- 
luntarily walk in the Path of Duty 

f * 
Something there is more needful than expense 
^ And something previous e'en to taste 'tis sense 

" ril live to-morrow'* will a wise m;m say ' 
To-morrow is too late then live to-day 

Gripus has long been ardently endeavouring to fill his Chest 
and lo it is now full Is he happy and does he use it Does lie 
gratefully think of the Giver of all good Things Docs he dis- 
tribute to the Poor Alas these Interests have no Place in his 
breast 

What is there in all the pomp of the world the Enjoyments 
of Luxury the Gratification of Passion comparable to the trap- 
quil Delight of a good Conscience 

To lie down on the Pillow after a Day spent in Temperance 
in beneficence and in piety how sweet is it 

We wait till to-morrow to be Hiippy alas Why not To-day 
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^all we be younger Are we sure w e shall be healthier AVill 
ur passions become feebler and our love of the world less 
^Vhat shadow can be more vain tlian the life of a great Part, 
of Mankind of all that eager and bustling Crowd which we 
behold on Earth how few discover the path of true Happiness 
How few can we find whose Activity has not been misemploy- 
ed and whose Course terminates not in Confessions of Disap- 
pointment 

On the one Hand are the Divine Approbation and immortal 
Honour on the other remember and beware are the stings af 
Conscience and endless Infamy 

As in riper Years all unreasonable Returns to the Levity of 
Youth ought to be avoided an Admonition which equally be- 
longs to both the Sexes still more are we to guard against 
those intemperate Indulgences of Pleasure to which the young . 
are unhappily prooc 

The blibS of man could pride that blessing find •* . 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind 

Or why so long in life if long can be 

Lent ITeav'n a parent to the poor and me < ^ 



CHAPTER Vr. 

rnoMisruous EXAMPLES or DEFECTIVE ru^•CTUATlo^^ '^ 

SccthcKey,Pait4. Chap. 6. Sect.l / ' 

' . . ' Seetion !• \ 

■ - « 

Examples in Prose, ' ^ 
* . . -i . . ♦ , . 

When Socrates was'asked what man approkched the near- . 

est to perfect happiness he answered That Man who has the 

fewest Wants 
She who studies her Glass neglects her Heart 
Between Passion and Lying there is not a Finger's breadth 
The freer we feel ourselves in the Presence of others the 

more free are they he who is free makes free 

Addison has remarked with equal Piety and Truth that the i 
• Creation is a perpetual Feast to the Mind of a good man 

He who shuts out all evasion when he promises loyes 

truth V . 
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The laurels of the Warrior are dyed in Blood and bedew- 
ed with the Tears of the Widow and the Orphan 

Between Fame and true Honour a Distinction is to be 
made the former is a loud and noisy Applause the latter a 
more silent and internal Homage Fame floats on the Breath 
of the Multitude Honour rests on the Judgment of the Think- 
ing Fame may give Praise while it withholds Esteem true Ho- 
nour implies Esteem mingled with respect The one regards 
Particular distinguished Talents the other looks up to the . 
whole character 

There is a certain species of religion if we can give it 
that Name which is placed wholly in Speculation and Belief 
in the Regularity of external Homage or in fiery Zeal about 
contested Opinions 

Xenophanes who was reproachec^with being timorous be- 
cause he would not venture his money in a Game at Dice 
made this manly and sensible Reply I confess I am exceed- 
ingly timorous for I dare not commit an evil Action 
*• He loves nobly I speak of Friendship who is not jealous 
when he has Partners of love 

Our happiness consists in the Pursuit much more than in 
the Attainment of any Temporal Good 

Let me repeat it He only is great who has the Habits of 
Greatness 

Prosopopoiia or Personification is a Rhetorical Figure by 
which we attribute Life and Action to inanimate objects as 
the Ground thirsts for Rain the Earth smiles with Plenty 

The proper and rational Conduct of Men with Regard to 
Futurity is regulated by two Considerations First that much of 
What it contains must remain to us absolutely Unknown 
Next that there are also Some Events in it which may be 
certainly known and foreseen 

The Gardens of the World produce only deciduous flowers 
Perennial ones must be sought in the Delightful Regions 
Above Roses without Thorns are the Growth of Paradise 
alone 

How many Rules and maxims of Life might be spared 
could we fix a principle of Virtue within and inscribe the 
living Sentiment of the Love of God in the affections he who 
loves righteousness is Master of all the distinctions in Mo- 
rality 

He who from the Benignity of his nature erected this 
World for the abode of Men He who furnished it so richly 
for our accommodation and stored it with so much Beauty 
for our entertainment He who since first we entered into Life 
hath followed us with such a Variety of Mercies this Amiable 
and Beneficent Being surely can have no pleasure in our 
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Disappointment and Distress He knows our I Vamehe remem- 
bers we are dust and looks to /"rail Man we are asiured with 
^ch Pity as a Father beareth to his children 

One of the lirst T^essons both ot" lleligion and of Wi^;<lom is 
to moderate our Expectations and Hopes and not to set forth 
on the Voyage of Life like Man who expect to be always 
carried forward with a favourable Gale Let us be satisfied if 
the Path we tread be eas^ aud smooth though it be not strew.* 
ed with Flowers ' ' * ' * '» * ' 

Providence nevfer intended that the Art of living happily 
in this World should depend on that deep Penetration that 
acute sagacity and those Refinements of Thought which few 
possess it has dealt more graciously with us and made happi-- 
ness depend on Uprightness of Intention much more than on 
Extent of Capacity J » ^ ^ . >. > , . 

Most of our Passions natter us in their Rise Bat their Be^ 
gitiQi^es are treacherous their Growth is imperceptible and^ 
uie Evils which they c^rry in their Tnin.lie CQpDcealed iiH^ ; 
th^r JDoa^&tt jifl estabUahed wh^t, Solomon sajs; of omt ot'^ 
theioBdUs ibil^ <>fthb^ that their Be^nmng is as Wfaear 
jettet)i.outW^tev issues fhyn a small Chink Which once 
misbt haCv^/bf^ easily stopped but being neglected it is.sooi^ • 
W^l^ed by Die Stream till the Badk is atiast totally thfown* 
down and the Flood is at Liberty to deluge the y^hoSk i^ftl^i^ 

Prosperi^ debilitates instead of s^^ugtkeinng the 
Its mosl/^opinou effect is to erea|etan eatteme sensibilf^.to 
the slightest Wound it foments impatient JDeaires and iraises 
ExpeQtations which no Success cSn satisfy It fosters m'hhh 
Del licacy which sickens in the midst of Indulgence by repeat*' 
»ed iGr ratification. It blunts the /eeliog^ of Men tO what isplees^ 
ioj^^ leaire^ them unhappily acut^ tp^iniiatever is uneasy* 
Hence the. Gale which another would scarcely feel is to the 
prosperous a rude Tempest Hence the Rose-leaf doubled be- 
low them on tlic Couch as it is toi4 of the effeminate Sybarite, 
bi^Sf^s their Rest Ilence the Disrespect shown by vJtovdi§^ 
preyed with such Violence on the Heart of Haman ^ '^cS^^^ 
Anxiety is the poison of Human Life it is the Parent of 
many Sins and of more Miseries in a World where every thing ' 
is so doubtful where we may succeed in our Wish and be 
miserable wiiere we may be disappointed and be blessed in, 
the Disappointment what mean this restless Stir and Commo-' 
tion of Mind Can our Solicitude alter the Course or unravel 
the Intricacy of Human Events Can our Curiosity pierce 
through the Cloud which tht^ Supreme B^^ing hath made iija" 
penetrable to Mortal Ey6 - , , ■ ' * ^' 

(ion is iio_ reflate and po Station so unfayour^ble.a^ 
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to prccfiide aiccess to the happinc-8 of a future State a Road is 
opened by the Divine Spirit to those blissful Habitations from ' 
all Corners of the Karth and from all (.'ondition^; of Human 
Life from the peopled City and from the solitary Desert from 
the Cottages of the Poor and from the I'alaces of Kings from 
the Dwellings of Ignorance and Simplicity and from the Re- 
gions of Science and Improvement 

The Scenes which present themselves at our entering upon 
the World are commonly flattering Whatever they be in them- 
selves the lively Spirits of the Young gild every opening 
Prospect The Field of Hope appears to stretch wide Before . 
them Pleasure seems to put forth its Blossoms On every Side 
Impelled by Desire forward they rush with inconsiderate 
Ardour prompt to decide and to choose averse to hesitate or 
to Inquire credulous because untaught by Experience rash 
because 'unacquainted with Danger headstrong because un- 
stibdued by disappointment Hence arise the Perils to which 
they are exposed and which too often from \\ ant of Attention 
to faithful Admonition precipitate them into Kuin irretrievable 

By the unhappy Excesses of irregular Pleasure in Youth 
how many amiable Dispositions are corrupted or destroyed 
how many rising Capacities and Powers are suppressed How 
many flattering Hopes of Parents and Friends are totally ex- . 
tinguished Who but must drop a Tear over Human Nature 
When he beholds that Morning which arose so bright over- 
cast with such untimely Darkness that Sweetness of Temper 
which once engaged many Hearts that Modesty which was so 
prepossessing those Abihties which promised extensive Use- 
fulness all sacrificed at the shrine of low Sensuality and one 
who was formed for passing through Life in the midst of Pub- 
Lc Esteem cut off by his Vices at the Beginning of his Course 
or sunk for the whole of it into Insignificance and Contempt * 
These O sinful Pleasure are thy Trophies It is thus that co-op- 
erating with the Foe of God and Man thuu degrades^ Human 
Honour and blastest the opening Prospects of Human Felicity 



Section ^i. 

Examples in Poetry. ' . , 

'•...» . • • . • 

tjee the Key, Part 4. Chap. 6. Sectioti 2. , 

Where thy true tre;tsure Gold says not in me 
And not iu me the pi;unond Gold is poor 

The scenes of business tell us what arc men 
The scenes of pleasure what is all beside 
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Wo then apart if wo apart can be 
From mortal man and fortune at our notl 
The gay rich great triumphant and august 
What are they The most happy strange to say 
Convince me most of human misery . ' 

All this dread order break for whom for thec- 
Vile wprm O madness pride impiety 

^ - 

Man like the generous vine supported lives 

Tt^e strength be gaios 45 irom th embniCe be gm* • 

.... . . . , 

Know Nature s children all divide Her care . ^ > 
The for that warms a mon&rch warm d a bear , 
While man dclaiins see all thiogB for my use . 

See man for mine replies 'a pamper d goose 1 
And just as short of reason he must fall ^ "I 

Who thinks all made for one not one for all 

The Almighty from his throne on earth surveyi* - 
Nought greater than an honest humbln b"art 
An humble heart .his residence prououuc d 
His second seat r . ' . ' . 

r ' 

-Bliss there is none but unprecarious bh.-a 
That is the gem sell all and purchase that - , 
Why go a begging to contingencies 
Not gain d with ease nor «afeljr lov Q if gain d 
• » . ^ 

There is a time when toil'masf be preferr d 
Or joy by nustim dfonBitess is undone 
Amap ofpieaBare b a man of pains' 

* Thkis.natqre* give4 ns let it check onir pride' 
. The ^rtoe nearest t6 oxn vice, allied - ' ' 

- 1 • 

See the sple bliss HeaV n could on all bedow 
Which who but feels dan taste but thinks can know 
Yet poor with fortune and with learning blind 
The. bad mas( miss the goodjontau^t will iind 

» 

Whatever is b right This world tis trite - 
Was made for Caesar but for Titus too 
And which more blest who chain d his country say 
Qr b^ whose virtue sighd to lose a day - 

■ » 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health 
Is rest of heart and pleasure felt at hoiive , , -1^ 
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* • 

' True h^p^iaees resides in things UDseen 
No smiles of fortune ever bless the bad 
Nor can her frowDS rob iDnoceoce of joy 

Ob the dark days of vftDtty while here 
How tasteless and how terrible when gone 
Gone they ne er go when past they haunt us still 

Father of light and life Thou good supreme 
O teach mo what is ijood Teach me thyself 
Save me from tolly vanity and vice 
From ev ry hnv })ursuit and feed my ^=oul 
* With knowledge conscious peace and virtue pure 
. . Sacred substantial mmmr fiiding bliss 

If I am right tby grace impart 
^ StiU tn'the righ^to stay 

If I am wrong O teach my heart 
To find that b^er way 

^ Save me alike from foohsh pride " » 
Or impious discontent 
At aught thy wisdom has driiied 
. . , Or aught thy gooduess lent 

^ O lost to Tirtaei lost to manly thciught 
' • Lost to the noble sallies of the soul ' 
'* Wh6 think it solitude to be alone 
Communion sweet communion large and higti 
Our reason guardian angel and our God 
Then nearest these when others most remote 
And an ere long shall be remote hut these 



. • • • Bemvolence* . • 

(jod lov es iVom whole to pai'ls hut human Siowi ■ 
Must rise from individual lu the whole 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake 
As thf small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; ' 
. The centre moT d*a circle straight .succeeds 
Aoother still aod still another spreads 
Friend parent DclSgbbour first it will embrace 
His country Ueit and next all human race 
* Wide and more wide th o erflo wings of the ipinci 
Take ev ry creature in of ev ry kind 
Earth smiles around with boundless bounty blest 
And hoav n beholds its image in his breast 
V ou II. P 



Happiness. 



r 

Know then this truth enough forman.to know- 
Virtue alone is happiness below 
The only point where human tliss stands still 
And tastes the t;ood without the fall to ill 
Where only merit constant pay receives 
Is blest in what it takes and what it gives 
The joy unequalld if its end it gain 
And if it lose attended with no pain 
Without satiefy tbo e «r so Uest 
And btft more relish d as the more distre^ d 
The broadest mirth nnfeeliog folly wears 
Less pleasiog far than virtae s very tears 
Oood from each object from each place acquir d 
For ever exercis d yet never tir d 
Never elated while one man s oppress d 
Never dejertt'd u liile another s blost 
And where no wants no wishes can remain. 
Since but to wisii more virtue is to gain 



♦ ' Gratitude. ' * • 

\yhen all thy mercies O my God 

My rising soul surveys 
Transported with the view f m loti 

fn wonder lore and praise " * j 

Oh how shall words' with equal warmth 
The gratitnde declare » 

That glows within my ravish d heart 
. Bat thoti canst read it there 

Thy providence my life sustain d . / 

And all my wants redress d 

When in the silent womb I lay . 

, And hung upon the breast ^ * . . 

• • 

To all mj weak complaonts and cries 

.Thy mercy leiit an ear 
Ereyet my feeble thon|^ had learnt . ^ , 

To jform th^mselTes m pray r 

Unnumber d comforts to my soul * 

Thy tender care bestow d ' • " ^ 
Before my infant heart conceiv d ' 

From whom those comforts flow d • . , . r 
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When in the sHpp ry paths of ^oulh 

With heedless steps 1 ran . . • 

t ' JThine arm uuseen convey d WC safe , * ^ 

And led me up to maa . 

Through hidden dangers toik and death 
It gently clear d my W9j 

. And through the pleasing snares of vice 
More to be fear d than they 

m 

m 

m 

' "When worn with sickness oft liast thou 
■ With health renew d my face • " ' • ' 

* And when in sin and sorrow sunk 

Reviv d my soul with grace • • 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly Miss . . 
Has made my cup ron o er ' . 
- AndiaaUftd and&hhfolfriend 
« Has dimbkd all toy store 

Ten thousand thousand precious gUb 

BIy daily thanks employ 
■ Kor IS the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy 

■ 

Through er ry period of my life • ' * 

Thy goodness I 11 pursue - • *' 
And after death in distant worlds * 

The glorious theme irenevr . • * . * - * » 

* When nature ASh an^ day and nig^t 
Divide thy works no more 
My ever grateful heart O Lord . , 

Thy mercy shall adore 

Throujj;h all cteniity to thee 

A joyful song 1 11 raisj . 
For O eternity s too short. 

To utter all thy praise 



2%e Vcjfage of-ltfe* ^ * 

Self-flatter d unexperienc d high in hope 

When young with sanguine cheer and streamers gay 

We cut,our ca^le launch into the world , ; ' 

And fondly dream eaph wind and star our fvend . 

AH in some vdarliog enterprise embark d 

But where is he can iatliom its event . 

Amid a multitude' of artless han^ 
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EXERCISKS. Promiscuous. 

Ruin s sure perquisite her lawful prize 

Some steer anght but .the black bh«t blows hani • , 

And puffs them wide of hope With hearts of prool 

Full against wind and tide some wm their way 

And when strong effort has deserv d the port 

And tuffg d it into view tis won tis lost 

Though strong their oar still stronger is their fate 

They strike and while they triumph they ex pin- 

In stress of weather most some sink outright 

O er them and o er their names the billows clo-^o 

To morrow knows not they were ever born 

Others a short memorial leave behind 

Like a flag floating when the bark s inguil d 

It floats a moment and is seen no more 

One Caesar lives a thousand are forgot 

How/ea' favour d by ev ry element . , ^ 

With swelling sails make good the promis d port 

With all their wishes freighted Yet ev n these 

Freighted with all their wishes soon complain 

Free from misfortune not from nature free 

They still are men and when is man secure 

As fatal time as storm The rush of years 

Beats down their strength their numberless escapes 

In ruin end and now their proud success 

But plants new terrors on the victor s brow 

What pain to quit the world just made their own 

Their nests so deeply down d and built so high 

Too low they build who build beneath the stars 



PART V. 

E,XERCISES TO PROMOTE PERSPICUOUS AND . 

ACCURATE WRITING. . ' 



FIRST, . 

V 

- rt^ftet io'sitigk aorai am jpknutt. 



CHAPTER I. 

• • • 

CoDtaining violations of ihe RiiLbs of PURITY. 

See Vol 1. p. 2M, imd the riRrt & Chap. 1. 
« 

We should be employed dailily .in doin^good. 
It irks me to see so perverse a disposition. . * 

' I wotnotwho has done this thing; : , ^ 

He is no way thy inferior ; and, in this instance, is no w&ys 

to blame.. 

The assistance was welcome, and timelily afforded. 
• For want of employment, he stroamed idly about the fields. • 

We ought to live soberly, r^teou^y, and godlily, in the 
world. * ' . 

He was long indisposed, and at length died of the hyp. 

That word follows the general rule, and takes the penult 
accent. 

He was an exiia genius, and attracted much attention. 

The hauteur of Plorio was very disgracious, and disgusted 
both his friends and strangers. 

He charged me with want of resolution, m the which he was 
.greatly mistaken. 

They hav e manifested great candidness in ,all the.transac- 
lion. ' , ' • ' 

* The naturalness of the thought greatly reconimended it. 
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U8 * EXERCISES. - FwHsf. 

The importance, as well as the authentica^nesBof the book^, 
has been clearly displayed. 

ft is difficult to discover tlie spirit and intendment of some 
laws. * " ' 

The disposition which he exhibited, was botli unnatural an4 
incomfortable. 

His natural severity render him a very impopular speaker. 

The disquietness of his mind, made his station and weatlh 
far from being enviable. 

I received the gift with pleasure, but ) shall now gladlier 
resign it. - • 

. These are the ^ui^ higbli^st important to the growing age. 

It griereth me to toak over so meiny blank leaves, in the 
l)ook of m J life. * - ... 

n repenteth me Ibat I have so long walked in the pattis of 
folly. 

Metfainks I am not iqistakeii in an opinion, whidh I baye so 
well considered. • . . « 

Diej thought it an important snbject, and the question was' 
dtrenuouslj £bated pro aiid con. ' • 

Thy speech bewrayeth thee ; for tiiou art a Gallilean. 

Let U8 not give too hasty credit to stories* which may infure 
our neighbour': perad venture they are the otilpring of ca- 
lumny, or misapprehension. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance ; and ex* 
hibit^ much that was glaring and bizarre. 



CHAPTER U. 

• • • . . 

Containing yiolationB of the Rules of PROPRIE'^Y. 

See Vol. 1. p. S^, and (he Key, M & Chap. 3. Sect. 1. 

••■ r . • s.cx.o«u ■ •'• ... •• 

Avoid Itm expres8ums» , 

i HAD as lief do it myself^^as persuade another to do it. 
Of the justness of -his measores, he convinced his opponent 

by dint of argument. ' . ' 

He is not a whit better than those whom he* sp liberally, con- 
demns. 

He stands upon 'security, agd will not liberate him tili.it be 
obtaine^.^ . .* 



. « 
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The meaning of the phrase, as 1 take it, is very different 
from the common acceptation. 

The favourable moment should be embraced ; for he does 
not hold long in one mind. 

He exposed himself so much amongst the people, that he 
had like to have got one or two broken heads. 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the views and de- 
signs of others. 

If his education was but a little taken care of, he might be 
very useful amongst his neighbours. 

He might have perceived, with half an eye, the difficulties 
to which his conduct exposed him. 

If I happen to have a little leisure upon my hands to-mor- 
row, I intend to pay them^a short visit. 

This performance is much at one with the other. 

The scene was new, and he was seized with wonderment at 
all he saw. * 

Section 2. 
Supply words tliat art wanting* 

See Vol. l.p. 295, and the Key, Part 5. Chap. 'L Sect. 2. . 'V 

Let us consider "the works of nature and art, with proper 
attention. 

He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of the soul and 
Body. 

Some productions of nature rise in value, according as they 
more or less resemble those of art. 

The Latin tongue, in its purity, was never in this island. 

For some centuries, there was a constant intercourse be- 
tween France and England, by the dominions we possessed 
there, and the conquests we made. 

He is impressed with a true sense of that function, when 
chosen from a regard to the interests of piety and virtue. 

The wise and foolish, the virtuous and the vile, the learned 
and ignorant, the temperate and profligate, must often, like the 
wheat and tares, be blended together. 

Section 3. 

Jn the same sentence, be careful not to nsc the same word loo 
, frequently, nor in different senses, , 

Sec Vol. 1. p. 296, and the Key, Pari 5. Chap. 2. Seel. 3. 

An eloquent speaker may give more, but cannot give more 
convincing arguments, than this plain man offered. 
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They were persons of very moderate inlellccts, even be- 
fore they were impaired by their passions. 

True wit is nature dressed to advantage ; and yet some 
works have more wit than docs them good. 

The sharks, who prey upon the inadvertency of young 
heirs, are more pardonable than those, who trespass upon the 
good opinion of those, who treat them with great conlidence 
and respect. 

Honour teaches us properly to respect ourselves, and to 
violate no right or privilege of our neighbour : it leads us to 
support the feeble, to relieve the distressed, and to scorn to be 
governed by degrading and injurious passions : and yet we. 
see honour is the motive which urges the destroyer to take 
the life of his friend. * 

lie will be always with you, to support and comfort you. 
and in some measure to succeed your labours; and he will 
also be with all his faithful ministers, who shall succeed you 
in his service. ^ 

« 

• Section 4. ^ . • ' 

1 . Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms.* 
See Vol. 1. p. 296, and the Kr} ,. Part 5. Cliap. Seel. 4. 

t 

Most of our hands were asleep in their births, when the 
vessel shipped a sea, that carried away our pinnance and bin- 
nacle. Our dead-lights were in, or we should have filled. 
The main-mast was so sprung, that we \vere obliged to fish it, 
and bear away for Lisbon. 

The book is very neatly printed : the scale-boarding is am- 
ple and regular, and the register exact. 

Section 5. 

Avoid equivocal or ambiguous icords, 

* - • 

See Vol. 1. p. 29G, and the Koy, Pail 5, Chap. 2. Sect. '.. 

When our friendship is considered, how is it possible that 
1 should not grieve for his loss ? 

The eagle killed the hen, and eat her in her own nest. 

'* • . ' ■ ' . 

' The examples under this si^ction, nnd perhaps a few oiher.s in ditifcrrnt parts of thii 
book, may be too diiBcult for learners to c<n rect iviiltoul a.^.-is'lainje : hut .'is some ilhistra- 
tion of the rules to which Ibcy relate, was requisite, th^iy could not {. ropct ly !)c otnitd d. 
Hy an attentive perusal of them, atvJ :i snbseonent application tn th. tcAcher, or lo'U»o 
Key, the sthufar will p<;ix:elvc (lie uaUut of i\h luU:, aud' llie jiiod«: in similar rj • 

rop»may be rectified, . , . ^ . - ^ * 
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\ It may be justly saidj thiA no laws are better ^anilie Ei^g* 
lish. ; , . ' , 

*The pretend^ to pc»ltsh and refine the English hmguage,. 
have chiefly muliiplied abuses and absurdities.' , . 

The English adventurers, instead of reclaiming' the natives 
« from their uncultiirated manners, were gradually assimilated 
*to the ancient inhabitants, and degenerated from the customs 
of Uieir own nation* 

. It has been said, that not only Jesuits can equivo6ate« j 

You; Will ' not think that these peopie,*when. injured, have 
the least right to our protection^ 

Solomon the son pf David, who built the temple of Jerusa- . 
km, was ^ richest ^monarch .that, reigned over the Jewish 
people* * 

Solomon the son of David, who was ^persecuted by Saul, 
was the richest monarch of the Jews. • . 
' It is certain that all words which' are signs of complex < 
ideas, may furnish matter of mistake and cavil. 

Lisias promised to his father,' never to abandon his friends. 

The Divinn Being heapeth &vour8 on his servants, ever 
liberal and faithful. ' 

Every well instructed scribe, is like a householder, who . 
brinjreth out of his treasure thin<:s new and old. 

He was willing to spend a hundred or two pounds rather * 
than be enslaved. ' • 

Dryden makes a very handsome observation, on Ovid's 
writing a letter iVom Dido to j5Lneas, in the following words. 

Imprufjcnt associations disqualify us for the iostructioii or 
reproof oi others* 



* 



' ' ' k3£CTI0N 6* 

Avoid xinmteiligibUf and inconsistent words and phrases* 

8m V«l. 1. p.29r,Mia*llM.t«^, PttI 5s QMp. 1 Sectea. 

• * • 

I SBl4)0ii see a noble building, or any great piece of magni- 
ficence and pomp, but I think, how little is all this to satisfy, - 
the ambition, or to till the idea, of an immortal soul* 
. A poet sp^^king of the univers^ deluge, s^s : 

Yet when that flood in its own Jepth was drown'd, 
It left behind it false and slipp'ry ground. 

* . * » — • • • 

# 

The author of the iSpectator says, HuX a man n not ^naMlad. 
for a bust, who fan not a good dealrof wit a%d viftd^f itven 
in the ridicukMirsid^ofhiscfaanicter* . . 
.you II. Q \ 
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And Bezaleel made the laver (tf btaas, anf the ib6t of it of 
bra89| 9f the lookiDg-glasfies of the wofa|6ii« 

And, in tlie lowest deep, a lower deep • * ' •. 

. Still threat'niogtp devour me, opens wide. . 
• 

•* !5ectiok'7. ^ 

.4 , • ♦ ' 

AvqUi^ 0U such tbori and phrases, oi ar€ not aiapUd to the. 

ideas you fMan to communii^piUe^^ or iohkh tfre /ett ii^pni^wni 
■ <Aa» othtfi^ of those ideas* 

See Vol. 1. p. 2d9« ftnd the Ke/, Part 5. Chap. .2, Sec 7. 

No less than two. hundred scholars have heen educated in 
that school. V ' 

The attempt, however laudable, was found to be impracti- 
cable. • • ' ^ * ' 

He is our mutual benefactor, and deserves our respect and > 
obedience. ' ' • . 

Vivacity is often promoted, by preseDting a sensible object 
to the ioriind, instead of an intelligible'one* ' , 

They brqke down the baidcs, and the country was soon i 
oyeidftown. . " . . 

The garment was decenUj formed, -and sown vevf neatly. 

The hoflse is a cold dne, for it has a north exposition. 
' The proposition, for each' of ns to relinquish something, was 
comptied with, and produced a cordial reconcilement. 

Thoui^h IcarnM, well bred ; and though wdl bred,fiincefe ; 
•Modestly bold, and humanly severe. 

A fopis a risible chai*acter, in every one's view but his own. 
An action that excites laughter, without any mixture of con- ' , 
tempt, ma^ be called a ridiculous action. 
It 48 difiicult for him to speak three sentences togeAer. 
By this, expression, I do not iittend what some persons an- 
nex to it. ' . • ( . 
\ The negligence of timely precaution Was the cause of this 
'graat Idss. 

All the sophism which has been employed, cannot obscUre 
so plain a truth.^ * f - , . ^ 

Dispulinff (Should always" be so managed, as to remember 
'tbat 'tbeonhrend of it is truth. . 

Mj frieaa was so'lll tiiat he Cjoiild not^Ot up, at all, but was * 
•dbliged to lay continually inched. 
, A certain prince, it is said, when he invaded the Egyptians, 
placed, in the front .of faisahny, a number of cats jsnd other 
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animals, which were worshipped hy those people. A reve- 
rence for these phantoms, made the Egyptians lie down their 
arms, and become an easy conquest. 

The presence of the Deity, and the interest such an august 
cause is supposed to take in our concerns, is a source of con- 
solation. 

And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of the hall, 
and were set down together, Peter set down among them. 

By the slavish disposition of the senate and people of Rome, 
under the emperors, the wit and eloquence of the age were 
wholly turned into panegyric. 

, The refreshment came in seasonably, before they were Jaid 
down to rest. 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen. 
They shall flee as the eagle that hasteth to eat. , 
The wicked fly when no man pursueth : but the righteous 
are bold as a lion. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

^V;u> wauting yet, and then was luiiu desiga'd. • ' 

He died with violence ; for he was killed by a sword. 

He had scarcely taken the medicine, than he began to feel 
himself relieved. 

No place and no object appear to him void of beauty. 

When we fall into a person's conversation, the first thing we 
should consider, is, the intention of it. 

Galileo discovered the telescope ; Hervey invented the cir- 
cu]ation of the blood. 

Philip found an obstacle to the managing of the Athenians, 
from the nature of their dispositions \ but the eloquence of 
Demosthenes was the greatest difliculty in his designs. 

A hermit is rigorous in his hfe ; a judge, austere in his sen- 
tences. 

A candid man avows his mistake, and is forgiven ; a patriot 
acknowledges his opposition to a bad minister, and is ap- 
plauded. 

We have enlarged our family and expenses ; and increased 
our garden and fruit orchard. 

By proper reflection, we may be taught to mend what is 
erroneous and defective. ' 

The good man is not overcome by disappointment, when 
that which is mortal passes away ; when that which is mutable, 
dies ; and when that which he knew to be transient, begins to 
change. , < • . • . 



CHAPTER ly. ■ - . 

ContaipiDg TiohtioiiB of Oie Rules of PRECISION. ' " 

, rpl.].p.S01,andtbeKe7,F«rt5.Clnip.3. 

This great politicirin desisted from, and renouaced his d(^ 

• signs, ^\\en be found them impracticable. 

}Jo was of so high and i n dependent a4ipint, that he abhorred 
and dntp>tcd beini' in debt. 

Tho i<;li raised lo an exalted station, she was a -pattern of 
piety. Virtue, and rcli<i;ion. 

'J he liumni. body may be divided into .the head* trunk| 
linnbs, nnd vitnls. 

Hi? end ^<>oil appFoacbed: and he died with great courage 
. and fortitude. ' * ' 

Ho was ii man of «o mucii pride auU vanitj, that he despised 
the sentiineiits of others. ' , ■ 

Poverty indices and clierishes dependence 5 and dep^* 
dence stren^lhi ns and inrrcase? corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, t^'cated his inferiors with great 
haugliM'^e^* and disdain. ' ^ ' • ^ - - 

There can hie no regularity or order in the life and conduct 
of that man, who does not give and allot a due share of his 
time, to retjrcnient and reflection. 

. Such equivocal' and ambiguous expressions, mark a fonnod 
QitentioD to deceive, and abuse ds* 

Hh cheerful, happy temper, remote iron jiscoRteiiti fcee^ 
up akipd of daylight in his mii|d, excludes every, ^loomj pros: 
pect, and fills it with a^8(eadj and perpetuidaeiemtjii 
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. SECONDLY', 

Exercises to promote perspicmly and accuracy^ with respect to 
the construction of Sentences, 



CHAPTER!. 

Containing sentences in which the Rules of CLEARNESvS 

arc violated. 

See Vol. 1- p. 305, and the Key, Part 5. Chap. 1. Clearness. Sect. 1. 

Section 1. 
In the position of adverbs. 

Hence the impossibility appears, that an undertaking ma- 
naged so, should prove successful. 

May not we here say with the poet, that " virtue is its own 
reward ?" 

Had he died before, trould not then this art have been 
wholly unknown ? 

Not to exasperate him, I only spoke a very few words. 

The works of art receive a great advantage, from the resem- 
blance which they have to those of nature, because here the 
similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern is perfect. 

It may be proper to give some account of those practi- 
ces, anciently used on such occasions, and only discontinued 
through the neglect and degeneracy of later times. 

Sixtus the fourth was, if 1 mistake wot, a great collector of 
books, at least. 

If Louis XIV. was not the greatest king, he was the best 
actor of majesty, at least, that ever filled a throne. 

These forms of conversation, by degrees multiplied and grew 
troublesome. 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such actions as 
are indiscreet, but very often to such as are highly criminal. 

By greatness, 1 do not only mean the bulk of any single ob- 
ject, but the largeness of a whole view, 

I was engaged formerly in that business, but I never shall 
he again concerned in it. 
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9 

I 

We do those things frequently, which we repent of after* 
wards. • , • 

By doing the same thing, it often becomes habitual. * 

Most nations, not even excepting the Jews, were prone to 
Idolatry^ ' ' ' ^ . 

Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his power 
for flie gratiocatioii solely of his passions. • ^ 

• . *' Section 2. » • V * . . 

^ In 'theposUimof circumianeet^ amdofpaHiculart^^ . 

See Vol. 1. p. 307, tad tiie Pul 5. Chaf^ 1. Ckemeie. Sect^S. * 

The embarrassments of the artificen, tendered the prdgsesa 
very slow of the work. - 

He found the place replete with w^onders, of which he pro- 
posed to solace himself with the contemplatioji, if he should 
never be able to accomplish his flight. 

They are now engagtd in a study, of which they hare long* 
wished to know the usefulness. 

This was an undertaking, which, in the execution, proved 
as impracticable, as had turned out ever^ other of their per-k» 
nicious, yet abortive schemes. 

He thought that the presbyters would soon become more 
dangerous to the magistrate.s,.. >than had ever been the prelati- 
cal clergy. ^ 

Frederick, seeing it was impossible to trust, with safety, hia 
life in their hands, was obliged to take the Mahometans for 
iiis guard. A ' ' • * 

The emperor, .refused to convert at once, the truce into a 
definitive .treaty. * j ' ' *, . ' 

However,^ the miserable remains were', id the night, takea . 
dbwn. • : . X 

/ i 1 have .settled the meaning of those pleasures of the imagi- 
nation, igrhich are the subject of my present .undertaking, by 
way of introdu<ftion,.in this paper ; and endeaw>ured to'recomr 
mend the pursuit 9f those pleasures to.mjireaders, by sevc- 
fo] considerationp : "1 shal) examine the seVeiaf source^ from 
whence tfiese pleasures' are derived, in my^ next paper. 
* &ir Fi:ancis Bacon, in his Essay upon Healtih, has not 
fhou^t it improper to prescribe to liis reader a«poeni| .or*a 
prospect, where he particularly dissuades him from knotty and ' 
subtle disquisitions ; and advises him to pursue studies that fill 
the mind with splendid and illustripus objects, as history, poet- 
ry, and contemplations oFnature. ' V • . . 
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If the English reader would see the notion explained at 
large, he may find it in Locke's Essay on the llupnan Under- 
standing. 

Fields of corn form a pleasant prospect ; and if the walks 
were a little taken care of that he between them, they would 
display neatness, regularity, and elegance. 

Though religion will indeed bring us under some restraints, 
they are very tolerable, and not only so, but desirable on the 
whole, •' - , •. 

I have confined myself to those methods for the advance- 
ment of piety, which are in the power of a prince, limited 
like ours, by a strict execution of the laws. 

This morning, when one of the gay females was looking 
over some hoods and ribands, brought by her tirewoman, with 
great care and diligence, I employed no less in examining the 
box which contained them. > 

Since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual inter- 
course of buying and selling, and dealing upon credit, where 
fraud is permitted or connived at, or has no law to punish it, 
the honest dealer is often undone, and the knave gets the ad- 
vantage. 

Though energetic brevity is not adapted alike to every sub- 
ject, we ought to avoid its contrary, on every occasion, a lan- 
guid redundancy of words. It is proper to be copious some- 
times, but never to be verbose. 

A monarchy, hmitcd like ours, may be placed, for aught I 
know, as it has been often represented, just in the middle 
point, from whence a deviation leads, on the one hand, to ty- 
ranny, and, on the other, to anarchy. ' 

Having already shown how the fancy is affected by the 
works of nature, and afterwards considered, in general, both 
the works of nature, and of art, how they mutually assist and 
complete each other, in forming such scenes and prospects as 
are most apt to delight tlie mind of the beholders : I shall io 
, this paper throw together some reflections, iS^c. 

Let but one great, brave, disinterested, active man arise, 
and he will be received, venerated, and followed. 

Ambition creates seditions, wars, discords, hatred, and 
shiness. . , 

The scribes made it their profession to teach and to study 
the law of Moses. ' ... 

Sloth pours upon us a deluge of crinrics and evils, and saps 
the foundation of every virtue. 

The ancient laws of Rome were so far from suffering a Ro- 
man citizen to be put to death, that they would not allow him 
to be bound, or even to be whipped. . ^ . 
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Hb lalMim to acauke knowledge have been prodactive of 
great satiafkctioQ ana succeu. 

He wm a iban of the greatest prudence, Tirtiie, justice, and 
modesly* 

His (kvowt or dlsapprobatioji was gOTemed hy the luhire* 
or saceess of an entei^rize. ' ^ , . - 

He did every thing in kis power to serre.fais boiefiictor; 
and ha4a grpitefal sense of the benefits received* • * ^ 

MAiiy persons g^ve evident proof, that either they do ^QOt 
feel ihft power of iStte principles of religion, or. that they do 
ftOt believe them* 

Am the guilt of an officer will be greater than that of a 
common servant, if he prove negligent; to the reward 4)f his 
fidelity will proportionably bo greater. " ^ , 

The comr>rf annexed to goodness is the pious man's 
strength* It mspires his zeal* It attaches bis heart to reli- 
gion* * It^ccelerates his progress and supports his constancy* 



SECTION 3. 



■ « 

In ihe disposition of the relative pronouns, who, which, what, 
whose, and nf all those particles^ which express the connexion 
of the parts of speedu . * ^ * • - 

' See Vol. 1. p. SlOt and the Ke]r» Firt 5. ChAp. 1. Cleanwii. Sect. S; 

These are the master's rules, who must be obeyed. 

They attacked Kurthumberiaiid^ft house, whom they put to 
'death. % 

He laboured to involve his minister in ruin, who had been 
the author of it. ' " * ^' 

^ It is tnio what he says, but it is not applicable to the point. 

Th^ i rench marched precipitately as to an assured victory ; 
where ts the Enghsh advanced very slowly, and discharged 
such V^hts of arrows, as did great execution. When they 
drew nnar the .irch;;rs, perceiving that they were out Qf breath, 
they charged thetn with great vigour. 

He was taking a \ icw, from a window, of the cathedral in 
Lichfield, where a party of the royalists had ^fortified them« 
selves. •. ** . ' 

We no where meet with a more splendid or .pleasing show 
in nature, than what appekrs in ^ heavens at the rising and 
setting of the sun, which k wb^y'm^e up of tl^ose diwflMt 
stains of light, that 'show theniielves m clouds of a M bfent 
situation* , • . ' • * 

There will be jfoiind^a reond laiKon dt createes in human 
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figure, throughout this kingdom, whose whole subsistence, &:c. 

It the custom of the Mahonnetans, if they see any printed 
or wi ll ten paper upon the ground, to take it up, and lay it 
aside carefully, as not knowiiig but it may contaia some piece' 
of their Alcoran. • 

The laws of nature are, truly, what lord Bacon styles his 
aphorisms, laws of laws. Civil laws are always imperfect, and 
often f^ise deductioiTs from them, or applications of them; nay, 
they stand, in many instances, in direct opposition to them. 

It has not a word, says i^ope, but what the author religious- 
ly thinks in it. ^ X--.. 

Many act so directly contrary to this method, that, from a 
habit of saving time and paper, which they acquired at tlie 
university, Hhey write in so diminutive a manner, that they " 
can hardly read what they have written. ^ 

Thus 1 have* fairly given you my own opinion, as well ai that 
of k great majority of both houses here, relating to tibus weighty 
laffiiir ; upon which I am confident jdd mAj secmely reckon* 
- If we trace a jooth from the earhest ^enod of life, who has 
beJsn 'well edaealed, we shall perceive the wisdcnn of {he 
01^^0018 here 

' • ' ' . • 

CHAPTER H. 

. Containing sentences in which the Rules of UNITY are . 
■ ^ ' • violated. 

See YoL 1. p. 311, and the Kcf, Ful 6. Olitp. t. 0oit]r. Sect 1. 

I 

Xhmng the course of ilu BttfJtmct^ lAe «cefie ihoMhe thcti^td 

as Utih as possihhm * ^ 

♦ A SHORT time after this injury, he came to himself; and 
the next day, they put him on board a ship, which conveyed 
him drst to Corinth, and thence to the island of iEgina. 
' The Britons, daily harassed by cruel inroads from the Picts, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence ; who con- . 
sequently reduced the greater part of the island to their own 
power ; drove the Britons into the most remote and mountain- 
ous parts ; and the rest of the country, in customs, religion, 
and language, became wholly Saxons. - 

-Bjr eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of indulgence, 
ibeit forfeit all^ the advantiaiges which patience would hate^ 
pMonred ; and, by thb means, the opposite evils^are inc^rred 
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This prostitution of praise does not only aflect the gross of. . 
mankind, who take their notion of characters from the learn-, 
cd ; but also the better sort must, by this means, lose some 
part at least of their desire of fame, when they find it promis- 
cuously bestowed on the meritorious and undeserving. , 

All tlie precautions of prudence, moderation, and conde- 
scenhion, which Eumencs employed, were incapable of mol-. 
lifying the hearts of those baibin iaiis, and of extinguishing 
their jealousy : and he must have renounced his merit and 
virtue which occasioned it, to have been capable of appeasing 
them. 

He who performs every employment in its due place and 
seasoA, sufiers do part of time to escape witbottt profit; and 
thus bis days become multiplied ; and much 0f lif<ft i& enjoyed 
in little space. 

Desires of pleasure usher in temptatioI^ and'tibe growth'of 
disorderly passions u foi^warded. 

'SECTiotr.2. ' ... 

We, should never crowd into one sentence, things whic}^ have 9p 
little connexion^ that they could bear io be divided into two . 
or tktet sentences, ■ ' ^ 

N See Vol. 1. p. 312. Vol. 2, p. 2^ - 

.Thk notions of lord Sfunderlaud were always goodj but he . 

was a man of great expense. 

In this uneasy state, both of his public and prirate life, 
Cicero was oppressed by a hew and deep affliction, the death 
of his beloved daughter TuUia ; which happened soon after 
her divorce from Dolabella ; whose manners and humours 
were entirely disagreeable to her. ' 

The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks the icy 
' fettors of the main, where vast sea-monsters pierce through 
floating islands, with arms which can .withstand the crystal 
rock ; whilst others, that of themselves seem great as islands, 
are, by their hulk alone, armed against all but man, whose 
superiority over creatures of a size and force so stupendous, 
should make him mindful of his privilege of reason ; and, 
• force him humbly to adore the great Composer of those wour * 
drous frames, and the Author of his own superior wisdom. 

1 single Strada out among the moderns, because he had the 
the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, and to w rite his- 
tory himself; and my friend will foip^ve this short e^icursiou 
in honour of a favourite writer. * » - • 

' jj^ast not thyself of to-morrow, thou knowest not what a 
day inay bring forth ; and for the same rejAson, despair not •ol . 
to-morrow ; for jt may bring forth good as Ve|l at eiril ; #hicli 
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* . ■ • 

is a ground for not Texing thyself with imaginary fe^rs ; for the 
impending black cload, which ig regarded wttili'so mach dread, 
may pass by harmless: or though it should dischaurge the storm, 
yet before it bresllDs thou may si be lodged in that lowly man* 
lion which no storms ever touch. 

. . Sections. 
We should keep clear of all unnecessary parentheses. 

. See Vol. 1. p. 315. Vol. 2. p. 261 

DiSAFPOiNTKBNTs Will oftoo happen to the best and wisest 

men, (not through any imprudence of theirs, nor even throng 
th^ malice or iU design of others ; but merely in consequence 
of some of those cross incidents of life, which could not be fore- 
seen,) and sometimes to the wisest and best concerted plans* 

Without some degree of patience exercised under injuries^ 
(a^ offences and retaliations would succeed to one another in 
endless train,) human life would b^ rendered a state of per* 
petual hostility. 

Never delay till to-morrow, (for to-morrow is not yours ; 
and thouf^h you should live to enjoy it, you must not overload 
it with a burden not its own,) what reason and conscience teU 
you ought to be performed to-day. , 

We must not imagine that there is, in true religion, any 
thing which overcasts the mind with sullen gloom and melan- 
choly austerity, (for false ideas may be entertained of rchgion, 
as false and imperfect conceptions of virtue have, often prevail- 
ed in the world,) or which derogates from that esteem which 
men are generally disposed to yield to exemplary virtues. 



^ • CHAPTER III. 

Containing -sdntences, in which the rules for promoting the 
STRENGTH of a sentence are violated. . 

SfLCTIOW 1. I . V V 

first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, to^rune 
^ \. i 9f redundant toqrdb and members* / . ' 



SMTdLLikaiC Toi.3.p.2d». 



It is six months ago, smce I paid a visit to my relations. 
Suspend your censure so long, till y^ar judgment pa theT 
«li)^«ct«anbe«wi8ely. formed. ' 
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The reaton vHij he acted in tl^e manner he did, was not 
fully explained. 

If 1 were to give a rea9on fer tbetr lodldng so well, it vOaM 
be because they rise early. • ^ ' ; - . 

If I nustake not, I thinJi: he is .improved both in knowledge | 
-and behavioar. > - I 

Those two boys appear to be both'equal in capacity* 

Whenever he sees, aie, lie always inquires concemiD^ his . 
friends* ' , 

The reason of has condact will be accounted for in the (con- 
clusion of this narrative, . " ^ 

I hope (has is the last time that I shall ever set so'iippra- 
• « dently. , - . .. 

' The reason of his sudden departure,' was t>n aiccoiiDt of the^ 
case not admitting of delay. 

The peo|yle §||uiied nothing farther by ^hi^ step, but-oaly to> 
* suspend their misery^ * • 

1 have here supposed that; the reader is acquainted with, 
that great modern discovery, which is, at present,' universally 
acknowledged by all the inquirers into natural philosophy, « 

There are few words in the English laiijj;ua^e, wliich are 
employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense, .than 
those of the fancy and the imae^ination. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread of my. < 
following speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly^ 
what is the subject upon which 1 proceed. 

Commend me to aa argument that, like a flail, there is no 
fence against it. ' ' . 

How many are there, by whom these tidings of good news, 
were never heard ! " * 

These points have been illustrated in so plain and evident 
a manner, that the perusal of the book has given me pleasurie 
and satisfaction. ' ' ' . ' ' ' . 

However clear and obvious the conduct which he ought toj 
have pursued, he had not courage and resolution to set about it* 

I was much moved on this occasion, and left the plfice full 
of a great many serious reflections. 

They are of thoae that rebel ftgainst the light : thftj Itftow . 
hot the ways tlfereof, nor abide ia th^ paths thereof* ' 

•This ,measaie«may .«ffi>id some .profit,- atid' fiirttish. 9ome 
amusement* ' * • 1 . 

By a m^plicity and variety ot woids, .&e th<^fl;hts ana 
sentiments are 9ot set off aod a^mmedated : bu*t,1itte.Da:vkb 
dittssed joht and equipped' Id SsMiPsaraiDiir, they are eticiiiiH 
^ered aad oppressM*.. * ' " . " * 

AMmo^ he was closely occupied witlv the afliiirs of the na- 
tion, neireitekfls-he did not nef^Ml the oonceiDs of hie frieads^ 
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Whereas, on the other hand, supposing that secrecy had 

• been enjoined, his conduct was very culpable. 

Less capacity is required for this business, but more time is 
necessary. 

He did not mention Leonora, nor that her father was dead. 

The combatants encountered each other with such rage, 
that, being eager only to assail, and thoughtless of making any 
defence, they both fell dead upon the field together. 

I shall, in the first place, begin with remjirking the defects, 
and shall then proceed afterwards to describe the excellences 

* of ftis plan of education. 

Numberless orders of beings, which are to us unknown, peo- 
ple the wide extent of the universe. 

His extraordinary beauty was such, that it struck observers 
with admiration. 

Thought and language act and re-act upon each other mu- 
tually. 

Their interests were dependent upon, and inseparably con- 
nected with each'othcr. 

While you employ all the circumspcoftion and vigilance 
which reason can suggest, let your prayers, at the same time, 
continually ascend to heaven for support and aid. 

, ' ^ Section 2. 

The second rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, to 
attend particularly to the use of copulatives, relatives, arid 
all the particles employed for transition and connexion. 

See Vol. 1. p. 318. Vol. 2. p. 265. 

The enemy said, I will pursue, and I will overtake, and I will 
divide the spoil. 

While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, cold, 
heat, summer, winter, day and night, shall not cease. 

A man should endeavour to make the sphere of his innocent 
pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into them 
with safety, and find in them such a satisfaction as a wise man 
would not blush to take. Of this nature are those of the 
imagination. 

The army was composed of Grecians, Carians, Lycians, 
Pamphylians, and Phrygians. 

The body of this animal was strong, and proportionable, and 
beautiful. 

There is nothing which promotes knowledge more than 
, steady application, and a habit of observation. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may often 
be accompanied by the advantages of fortune. 
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The knowledge he has acquired, and the habits of applica- 
tion he possesses, will probably render him very useful. 

Their idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, their crimi- 
nal deeds, and their immoderate passions, and their timidity 
and baseness of mind, have dejected them to such a degree, as 
to make them weary of life. 

I was greatly affected, insomuch that I was obliged to leave 
the place, notwithstanding that my assistance had been pres- 
singly solicited. 

1 strenuously opposed those measures, and it was not in my 
power to prevent them. • 

I yielded to his solicitation, whilst I perceived tlie necessity 
of doing so. 

For the wisest purposes, Providence has designed our state 
to be checkered with pleasure and pain. In this manner, let 
us receive it, and make the best of what is appointed to be our 
lot. . , 

' In the time of prosperity, he had stored his mind with use- 1 
ful knowledge, with good principles, and virtuous dispositions. 
And therefore they* remain entire, when the days of trouble 
come. 

He had made considerable advances in knowledge, but he 
was^very young, and laboured under several disadvantages. 

Section 3. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence^ is, to dis- 
pose of the capital word, or words, so that they may make the 
greatest impression* . , 

See Vol. 1. p. 321. Vol. 2. p. 266. 

■ I HAVE considered the subject with a good deal of attention, 
upon which I was desired to communicate my thoughts. 

Whether a choice altogether unexceptionable, has, in any 
country, been made, seems doubtful. 

Let us endeavour to establish to ourselves an interest in) 
Him, who holds the reins of the whole creation in his hands. 

Virgil, who has cast the whole system of Platonic philoso- 
phy, 60 far as it relates to the soul of man, into beautiful alle- 
gories, in the sixth book of bis ^neid, gives us the punisli- 
ment, &c. 

And Philip the fourth was obliged, at last, to conclude a 
peace, on terms repugnant to his inclination, to that of his 
people, to the interest of Spain, and to that of all Europe, in 
the Pyrenean treaty. ^ . 

It appears tliat there are, by a late calculation, upwards of 
fifteen millions of inhabitants, in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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And although persons of a virtuous and learned education 
may be, and too often arc, drawn by the temptations 
of youth, and the opportunities of a large fortune, into some 
irregularities, when they come forward into the great world, 
it is ever with reluctance and compunction of mind, because 
their bias to virtue still continues. 

Were instruction an essential circumstance in epic poetry, 
I doubt whether a single instance could be given of this spe- 
cies of composition, in any language. 

Some of our most eminent writers have made use of this 
Platonic notion, so far as it regards the subsistence of our 
affections after death, with great beauty and strengUi of reason. 

Men of the best sense have been touched, more or less, 
with these groundless horrors and presages of futurity, upon 
surveying the most indifferent works of nature. 

He that cometh in the name of the Lord, is blessed. 

Every one that puts on the appearance of goodness, is not 
good. 

And Elias with Moses appeared to them. 

Where are your fathers and do the prophets live for ever? 

We came to our journey's end at last with no small difficulty, 
after much fatigue, through deep roads and bad weather. 

Virgil has justly contested with Homer, the praise of judg- 
ment, but his invention remains yet unrivalled. 

Let us employ our criticism on ourselves, instead of being 
critics on others. 

Let us implore superior assistance, for enabling us to act 
well our own part, leaving others to be judged by Him who 
searcheth the heart. 

The vehemence of passion, after it has exercised its tyran- 
nical sway for awhile, may subside by degrees. 

This fallacious art debars us from enjoying life, instead of 
lengthening it. 

Indulging ourselves in imaginary enjoyments, often deprives 
us of real ones. 

How will that nobleman be able to conduct himself, when 
reduced to poverty, who was educated only to magnificence 
and pleasure ? 

It is highly proper that a man should be acquainted with a 
variety of things, of which the utility is above a child's com- 
prehension : but is it necessary a child should learn every 
thing it behoves a man to know ; or is it even possible ? 

When they fall into sudden difficulties, they are less per- 
plexed than others in the like circumstances ; and when they 
encounter dangers, they are less alarmed. 

For all your actions, you must hereafter give an account, 
and particularly for the employments of youth. 
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SSCTIQM 4.^ 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of seyitences^ is, that 
a weaker assertio7i or proposition should never come after a 
stronger one : and that, when our sentence consists of two 
membersy the longer should^ generality, be the concluding one, 

\ • • . ' 

8m Vol» 1. |k m m S. p. 907. 

GsARiTY breathes long Bufifering to enentes^ coufteij to 
itrangers, habitual kindness towards firieoda. 
, Gentleaess ought to difiiise itself over our whole bj^unrMVif 
to form our address, and resukte our speech. 

The propensi^ to look ^rward into lifey ii (eo oAen.giesi- 
Ijr abused, and immoderately indulged. 

The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life, will prove 
the best preparation for immortality, for old age, and death. 

These rules are intended to teach youog persons to write 
with propriety, elejiiaiice, and perspicuity. 

Sinful pleasures blast the opening prospects of hvman feli- 
city, and degrade human honour. 

In this state of mind, every employihent of life becomes an 
oppressive burden, and every object appears gloomy, 
f They will acquire different views by applying to the ho- 
nourable discharge of the functions of their station, and en- 
tering on a virtuous course of action. 

By the perpetual course of dissipation, in which sensualists 
are engaged ; by the riotous revel, and the midnight, or ra- 
ther morning hours, to which they prolong their festivity ; by 
the <- excesses which they indulge ; they debilitate their bodies, 
cut thcinselves ofif from the comforts and duties of life, aiid 
wear out their spirita* ^ - ^ . " 

• ■ 

Section d. 

>f fviU foT the finngth of sentences^ if, to avoid condudmg 
wHk «f» adkirb, a preposition^ er mff memaidinAb 

See Vol. 1. !». m Vol 2. p. 368. 

By what I have already expressed, the reader will jperceive 
the business which I am to proceed upon. • 

May the happy message be aj^plied to us, in all the virtue, 
strength and comfort of it ! , " % ' 
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Generosity is a showy virtue, which many persons are very 
fond of. 

These arguments were, without hesitation, and with yreat 
eagerness, laid hold of. 
' It is proper to be long in deliberating, but we should 
speedily execute. 

Form your measures with prudence : but all anxiety about 
the issue divest yourselves of. 

* We are struck, we know not how, with the symmetry of 
any thing we see ; and immediately acknowledge the beauty of 

""an object, without inquiring into the particular causes and 
occasions of it. 

With Cicero's writings, these persons arc more conversant, 
lhan with those of Demosthenes, who, by many degrees ex- 
celled the other : at least, as an orator. 

. ^ - ■• _ • ' 

Section 6. 

, - . . . ... 

«4 sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, is, that in 
the members of a sentence, where two things are compared 
or contrasted with one another; where either a resemblance, 
or an opposition, is intended to be expressed : some resem- 
' * blance, in the language and construction, should be preserved. 
For xohen the things themselves correspond to each other, we 
naturally expect to find a similar correspondence in th-e 
' ' words, . . • ■ , 

• ^ • Sco Vol 1. p. 324, Vol. 2. p. 260. 

Our British gardeners, instead of humouring nature, love 
to deviate from it as much as possible. 

I have observed of late the style of some great ministcri?^ 
very much to exceed that of any other productions. 

The old may inform the young; and the young may ani- 
mate those who are advanced in life. 

The account is generally balanced ; for what we are losers 
, / on the one hand, we gain on the other. 

The laughers will be for those who have most wit; the 
^ . serious part of mankind, for those who have most reason on 
^ . their side. 

^ If men of eminence are exposed to censure on the one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other. If 
they receive reproaches which are not due to them, they 
. likewise receive praises which they do not deserve. 

> ' ' Vol. II. , ^ S - ' •^ : • 
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He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce. He can buy, 
but he has not the power of gaining, lie can He, but no one ' 
is deceived by him. 

He embraced the cause of hberty faintly, and pursued it 
without resolution; he grew tired of it, when he had much to 
hope •, and gave it up, when there was no ground for appro- ^ 
hension. 

There may remain a suspicion that we over-rate the great- 
ness of his genius, in the same manner as bodies appear more 
gigantic, on account of their beinj^ disproportioned and mi'^- 
?hapen. ^ 

Section^ T. 

, The seventh rule for promoting the strength and effect of sen- ■ 

J. (encesy is, to attend to the sound, the harmony, and easy jlous, 

of the iuords and members, ' • , . ^ - 

■* . ^ - • ^ ;• . , .. * 

Sec Vol. 1. p. i525. Vol. 2. p. 26l». . ^ 

SoRERMiNDEDXESs suits the present state of man. 
As conventiclers, these people were seized and punished. 
To use the Divine name customarily, and without serious . 
consideration, is highly irreverent. , ' ' . '. 

• From the favourableness with which he was at first recei- 
- ved, great hopes of success were entertained. 
, ' They conducted themselves wilily, and ensnared us before^ 
we had time to escape. * " ' ' 

It belongs not to our humble and confined station, to cen- 
sure, but to adore, submit, and trust. ^ , . * 
Under all its labours, hope is the mind's solace ; and* the 
■ situations which exclude it entirely are few. 

The humbling of those that are mighty, and the precipita- 
tion of persons who are ambitious, from the towering height 
that they had gained, concern but little the bulk of men. 

Tranquillity, regularity, and magnanimity, reside with the 
religious and resigned man. 

Sloth, ease, success, naturally tend to beget vices and 
follies. 

' By a cheerful, even, and open temper, he conciliated gene- 
ral favour. * 
We reached the mansion before noon. It was a strong, 
' grand, Gothic house. 
. r 1 had a long and perilous journey, but a comfortable com- 
panion, who relieved the fatigue of it. 

The speech was introduced by a sensible preamble, which 
made a favourable impression. 

*•••-•.•. •. k 
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» * 

The commons made an angry remonstrance against such 
an arbitrary requisition. 

The truly illustrious are they who do not court the praise 
of the world, but who perform such actions as make them in- 
disputably deserve it. 

By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, 
and our lives are rendered comfortable, as well as our ca- 
pacities enlarged, and our virtuous affections called forth into 
their proper exercise. 

Life cannot but prove vain to such perons as affect a dis-^ 
relish of every pleasure, which is not both new and exquisite, 
. measuring their enjoyments by fashion's standard, and not by 
what they feel themselves ; and thinking that if others do not 
admire their state, they are miserable. 

By experiencing distress, an arrogant insensibility of temper 
is most effectually corrected, from the remembrance of our 
own sufferings naturally prompting us to feel for others in 
their sufferings : and if Providence has favoured us, so as not 
^ to make us subject in our own lot to much of this kind of dis- f 
cipline, we should extract improvement from the lot of others 
that is harder ; and step aside sometimes from the flowery and 
smooth paths which it is permitted us to walk in, in order to 
view the toilsome march of our fellow creatures through the . 
thorny desert. . 

As no one is without his failings, so few want good qualities. 
, ^ Providence delivered them up to themselves, and they tor- 
mented themselves. 

From disappointments and trials, we learn the insufficiency 
of temporal things to happiness, and the necessity of goodness. 



y ,, i • CHAPTER IV. •.. ■ . •• ,. » 

Instances of an irregular use of FIGURES of speech. 

. ^ . See Vol. 1. p. 335, and the Key, Part 5. Chap. 4. Figures. ' . • , 



'\No human happiness is so serene as not to contain any alloy. 
* There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their 
own fermentation, stun and disable one another. . , 
, • * I intend to make use of these words in the thread of my 
speculations. ' , • * . " . 

' Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light through the 
thickest gloom. , ' . . 

i The scheme was highly expensive to him, and proved thp 
Chary bdis of his estate. * 



• 
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Figures^ 



• He was so much skilled in the empire of the oar, that few 
could equal him. f. 

The death of Cato has rendered the senate an orphan. 

Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a bridle 
and to steer our vessel aright, that we may avoid the rocks and 
shoab, which lie every where around us. y 



At len^tli Erasmus, that great injurM name, 

CThe glory of the priesthood and the shame, j 
urbVl the wild torrent of a barbVous age. 
And drove those holy Vandals oflf the stage. 



In this our day of proof, our land of hopr. 
The c;oo(l man has his rlouds that intervene ; 
Clouds that may dim his sublunary day, , . » 

JBiit cannot conquer : even the best must own, . 
Fatience and resignation are the columns , 
Of human peace on earth. 

• " On the wide sea of letters, 'twas thy boast 

To crowd each sail, and touch at every coast : 
From that rich mine how often hast thou brought 
The pure and precious pearls of splendid thoughts 
How didst thou triumph on that subject tide, 
Till vanity's wild gust, and stormy pride, * ' 

Drove thy strong mind, in evil hour, to split ' . 

Upon the fatal rocfc of impious wit ! - - 

• i. . • 

Since the time that reason began to bud, and put forth her. 
shoots, thought, during our waking hours, has been active in' 
every breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. The 
current of ideas has been always moving. The wheels of the 
spiritual engine have exerted themselves with perpetual mo- 
tion. . 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possesses no 
antidote against poisons of any sort. He lies open to every 
insurrection of ill humour and every gale of distress. Where- 
as he who is employed in regulating his mind, is making pro- 
vision against all the accidents of life. He is erecting a for- 
tress into which, in the day of sorrow, he can retreat with sa- 
tisfaction. 

Tamerlane the Great, writes to Bajazet, emperor of the 
Ottomans, in the following terms. — " Where is the monarch 
wrho dares resist us ? Where is tlie potentate who does not glory 
in being numbered among our attendants ? As for thee, descend- 
ed from a Turcoman sailor, since the vessel of thy unbounded 
ambition has been wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it 
"Would be proper that thou shouldst take in the sails of thy 
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temerity, and cast the anchor of repentance in the port of • 
sincerity and justice, which is the port of safety ; lest the ^ 
' tempest of our vengeance make thee perish in the sea of the 
. ' punishment thou deservest." 

It is pleasant to be virtuous and good : because that is to 
excel many others: it is pleasant to grow better; because 
that is to excel ourselves : it is pleasant to command our ap< . 
petites and passions, and to keep them in due order, within the 
• bounds of reason and religion ; because this is empire : nay,' • 
it is pleasant even to mortify and subdue our lusts j because* 
that is victory. 



CHAPTER V. 

ViOLATlONS OF THE RULES RESPECTING PERSPICUOUS ASD 

ACCURATE WRITING, rROMlSCUOUSLY DISPOSED. 
t, •» 

See the Key, Part 5. Chap. 3. 

Section 1. ^ 

. ' VV'hat is human life to all, but a mixture, with various 
cares and troubles, of some scattered joys and pleasures ? 
When favours of every kind are conferred speedily, they 
. are doubled. v 
He will soon weary the company who is himself wearied. 
He must endure the folhes of others, who will have their 
'kindness, - . 

For the last years of man the first must make provision. 
' Perpetual light-mindedness must terminate in ignorance. 
In these*, and in such hke cases, we should, in our alms, ge- 
nerally suffer none to be witnesses, but Him who must see 
every thing. • 

' The reason why he is so badly qualified for the business, is 
"because he neglected his studies, and opportunities of improve- 
ment. ' \ ' . 

That Plutarch wrote lives of Demosthenes and Cicero at 
Chaeronea, it is clear from his own account. , .* 

I wish to cultivate your further acquaintance. 

He may probably make the attempt, but he cannot possibly 
succeed. , 

No pains were spared by his tutor, in order to his being 
- • improved in all useful knowledge* 

In no scene of her life was ever Mary's address more rr» 
• markably displayed. - • \ . • 
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This was tlie cause which first gave rise to such a barbarous 
practice. 

He craftily endeavoured, by a variety of false insinuations 
which he made use of, to turn the emperor to his purpose. 
^ The beauty in the earth equals the grandeur in the heavens. 
• In health and vigour of body, and in the state of worldly for- 
tune^ all rejoice. 

What passes in the hearts of men, is generally unknown to 
the public eye. 

' Many associations are united by laws the most arbitrary. 

These instances may, it is hoped, be sufficient to satisfy every 
reasonable mind. 

. By such general and comprehensive rules as this, the clear- 
est ideas are conveyed. 

,* He determined not to comply with the proposal, except he 
should receive a more ample compensation. 

There can be no doubt but that health is preferable to 
riches. 

They declared to their friends, that they believed the peru- 
sal of such books had ruined their principles. 

John's temper greatly indisposed him for instruction. 
♦ '. Vegetation is advancing constantly, though no eye can trace 
the steps of its gradation. 

The reason of my consenting to the measure, was owing to 
his importunity. 

I conceived a great regard for him, and could not but moura 
for his loss. 

The officer apprehended him, and confined him in his owu 
house. 

, Charlotte, the friend of Amelia, to whom no one imputed 
blame, was too prompt in her vindication, ^ 

•Men who are rich and avaricious, lose theniselves in a spring 
which might have cherished all around them. 

I should prefer him to be rather of slow parts, than with a 
bad disposition. 

As soon as Eugenius undertook the care of a parish) it im- 
mediately engrossed the whole of his attention. 

The plan will at once contribute to general convenience, 
and add to the beauty and elegance of the town. { 

Together witli the national debt, the greatest national ad- 
"Vjjntages are also transmitted to succeeding generations. 
[''▼Their intimacy had comnienced in the happier period, per- 
haps, of their youth and obscurity. 

His subject is precisely of that kind, which a darini^ imagi- 
nation could alone have adopted. 
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' '' - 

This emperor conjured the senate, that the purity of his 
rci<^n miii;ht not be stained or contaminated, by the blood even 
of a guilty senator. 

It is a happy constitution of mind, to be able to view snc- 
cessive objects so steadily, as that the more may never pre- 
vent us from duini; justice to the less important. 

This activity drew great numbers of enterprising men over' • 
to Virginia, who came either in search of fortune, or of hberty, 
which was the only compensation for the want of it. 

The erroneous judgment of parents, concerning the conduct 
of schoolmasters, has crushed the peace of many an ingenious 
man, who engaged in the care of youth : and paved the way to 
Ihe ruin of hopeful boys. ^ 

Section 2. 

. ^ . • Sec thfi Key, p. 271. ' 

Thk (jrcek doubtless is a language which is much superior 
in riches, harmony, and variety, to Latin. 

Those three great geniufi's flourished in the same period. 

He has made a judicious adaption of the examples to the 
rule. 

This part of knowledge has been always growing, and will 
do so, till the subject be exhausted. 

A boy of twelve years old may study these lessons. 

The servant produced from his late master au undeniable * 
character. * • - • ' . « ^ 

1 am surprised that so great a philosopher as you are, should 
spend your time in the pursuit of such chimeras. * * - . ^ • 

The ends of a divine and human legislator, are vastly dif^ ' 
ferent. " • ' ' , • * 

Scarce had <he " Spirit of Laws" made ils appearance, than 
it was attacked. - . ; . 

His donation was the more acceptable, that it was given < • 
without solicitation. . • . . 

This subject is an unwelcome intruder, affording but an 
uneasy sensation, and brings with it always a mixture of con- 
cern and compassion. 

He accordingly draws out his forces, and oflers battle to ' 
Hiero, who immediately accepted it. : 

James laid late in bed yesterday and this morning he lays' 
still later. . . 

The reason of this strange proceeding will be accounted for ' 
when I make my defence. '/ . . 

- I have observed him often, and his manner of proceeding is 
thus; he enjoins first silence ; and then, Sic. . 
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* Having not known, or not considered the subject, he made * 
a very crude decision. 

* They all were deceived by his fair pretences, and they all of 
them lost their property. 

It is above a year since the time that I left school. 
^ He was guilty of such atrocious conduct, that he was desert- 
ed by his friends for good and all. 

No other employment besides a bookseller suited his incli- 

jiation. 

Hereby I am instructed, and thereby I am honoured, 
i* I pleaded my good intention aiid after some time he as- 
sented thereto ; whereby I entirely escaped all punishment. 

This I am disposed to the rather, that it will serv e to illus- 
trate the principles advanced above. 

From what 1 have said, you will perceive readily the sub- 
>jcct I am to proceed upon. ^ , *; 

These are points too trivial to take notice of. They are . 
objects I am totally unac(|uainted with. 

The nearer that men approach each other, the more nume- 
rous the points of contact in which they touch, and the greater 
.'their pleasures or pains. 

Thus 1 have endeavoured to make the subject be better 

understood. <^ 

■ This is the most useful art of which men arc possessed. 

. The French writcrb of sermons study neatness in laying* 
^|36wn their heads. - 

•V There is not any beauty more in one of them than in ano- . 
f^^thcr. ' * ' 



Skction 3. 

-^T?*^ See (he Key, p. 27o. 



Study to unite with firmness of principle gentleness of man- 
ners, and atliibic behaviour with untainted integrity. 
* In that work, we are every now and then interrupted with 
unnatural thoughts. , 
Bating one or two expressions, the composition is not sub- 
ject to censure. 

To answer his purpose effectually, he pitched upon a very 
^ . moving story. 

I am not able to discover whether these points are any how 
^ connected. 

' These are arguments which cannot be got over by all the 
cavils of intidelitv. 
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Tliis matter I had a great mind to reply to. 

I hope that I may not be troubled in future^ on this or any 
the like occasions. , - * 

It is difticult to unite together copiousness and precision. 

Let us consider of the proper means to effect our purpose. 

We must pay attention to what goes before and immediately 
follows after. 

The more that this track is pursued, the more that eloquence 
is studied, the more shall we be guarded against a false taste. 

True believers of every class and denomination on earth, 
make up the church and people of God. 

This is the sum and substance of that which has been said 
on the subject. 

A perfect union of wit and judgment, is one of the rarest 
, things in the world. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes to its scarcity only its 
value. 

Intemperance will make life short and sad, though it may 
fire the spirits for an hour. 

From their errors of education, all their miseries have pro- 
ceeded. 

Their disinterestedness of conduct produced general ad- 
miration. 

1 viewed the habitation of my departed friend. — Venerable 
shade ! I then gave thee a tear : accept now of one cordial 
drop that falls to thy memory. 

To-day wc are here ; to-morrow we are gone. 

This author is more remarkable for strength of sentiment,* 
than harmonious language. 

Many persons are more delighted with correct and elegant 
language, than with the importance of sentiment and accura- 
cy of reasoning. 

I feel myself grateful to my friend, for all the instances of 
his kindness, which he has often manifested to me. 

It is not from this world that any source of comfort can ' 
arise, to cheer the gloom of the last hour. 



, Section 4. , 



> So.e the Key, p. 277. , 



It is dangerous for beauty that is mortal, or for terrestrial 
virtue, to be examined by a light that is too strong for it. 
Beautiful women possess seldom any great accomplishment ?. 
Vol. II. T . ~ 
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• * ' 

because they study bebaVio^ rather than solid excellence, 
for the most part. • . ) ' 

It 18 to discover the fenip^ ^froi^ard -children, oot that of 
men, far less that of Christians,* to fret and repine at every 
'disappointment of bar wishes* > { 

It is 4DNr^iii(i^d and decreed Dy Providence, that nothing 
shall c}>tatn6i| in our present state, that is thily valaable, 

P^o^^ emWd Telaxation, labour necessarily requires'; 
asM^P^^i^i^i^usness of ease makes us commonly unwilling 
to return to labour. '« . * 

Nothing which is not right can be great : nothing Can be 
.sui^le to the dignity of Sic human mind which rea^bh con*' . 
i£emns. ' * - . 

Wc have warm hopes in youth, which are blasted soon by 
nrglig^nce.and rashness ; and gireat designs which are defeat-' 
ed by inexperience and ignorance of the world. 

The haunts of dissipation, by night and day, open many a 
l^ide and inviting gate to the children of idleness and slotb. 

True virtue (as all its part? are ronnected, piety with mo- 
rality, charity with justice, benevolence with temperance and 
fortitude,) must form one complete and entire system. 

Dissimulation obscures parts and learning ; degrades the • 
lustre of every accoroplishmeot ; and plunges us into univer- 
sal contempt. ' ' » ' 

Confident as you mm arc in your assertions, and positive as 
yoii are in your opinions, be assured the time approaches, ' 
when things and men will appear in a different light to you.' 

In this age of dissipation and luxury in which we live, how 
many avenues are constautly open that carry us to the gates of 
.folly! • • . . . ^ 

'I'hrough extravagance and idleness, and vain inclination 
of emulating others in the splendid show of life, many run 
into charges exceeding their property. * 'a 
\ Objects are separated from each other by their qualities : 
they are distinguished by the distance of time or place. 

Ckrenddn^ being a man. of pensive abilities, stored his 
mind wifli a varietur of ideas j iriiich dijcumstance, contribu- 
ted to the eucceslial eieition of his vigorpus ca{»cfty. 

Section 5. , 

^ See the it^/^. 278./ 

Thb most high degree of reverence and attention should be" 
paid to )rou& ; and nothing that is indecent or indelicate 
shoYiM suff^d to approa^ their eyes or their ears. 
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He who is blessed with a clear conscience, in the worst con- 
junctures of human life, enjoys an elevation of mind peculiar 
to virtue, as well as dignity and peace. 
" The hand of industry may change, in a few years, the face 
of a country; but to alter the sentiments and manners of;i 
people, requires often as many generations. 

When the human mind dwells attentively and long upon any . 
subject, the passions are apt to grow enthusiastic, interested, ' 
and warm ; and the understanding which they ought to obey, 
they often force into their service. 

Some years after, being released from prison, by reason of 
liis consummate knowledge of civil law, and of military atl'airs, 
he was exalted to the supreme power. 

The discontented man, (as his spleen irritates and sours his 
temper, and leads him to discharge its venom on all with 
whom he stands connected,) is never found without a great 
share of malignity. 

We cannot doubt but all the proceedings of Providence *^ 
will appear as equitable, when fully understood and completely 
intelligible, as now they secni irregular. 

All that great wealtli gives more than a moderate fortune, 
generally is, more room Tor the freaks of caprice, and privi- 
lege for ignorance and vice ; of (latteries a quicker succes- 
sion and a larger circle of voluptuousness. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes are record- 
ed in the histories of the world, but are of little use to the bulk 
• of mankind, who seem very little interested in records of mis- 
carriages which cannot happen to them. 

Were there any man who could say, in the course of his life, 
that he had never suflfercd himself to be transported by pas- 
sion, or had ever given just ground of offence to any one, such 
a man might, when he received from others unreasonable 
treatment, have some plea for impatience. 

Christianity will, at some future period, influence the con- 
duct of nations as well as individuals. But this will be, 
though its greatest, probably its latest triumph ; for this can be 
only brought about through the medium of private character ; 
and therefore will not be rapid in its progress, and visible at 
every step ; but gradual, and visible when considerable cllects 
- only have been produced. 

The British constitution stands, like an ancient oak in (he 
wood, among the nations of the earth ; which, after having 
overcome many a blast, overtops the other \yci < of ih<^ for«'-t' 
and command'^ rp=p^'''t and vencralion. 
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. • Section 6. . , . . * ' 

' . • • » ■ . . 

See the KeM)^ 979. / 

4 } ■ 

What an anchor is to a vessel amidst a boisterous ocean, ' 
on a coast unknown, and in a dark night, that is the hope^ojf 
future happinesB to' the poul, wheh beset bj the confi^sions of 
• the iiv:orld: for. in danger, it affords one fixed point of rest; 
amidst general fluctuation, it gives security. * 

Our pride and self-conceit, (by nourishing a weak and 
childish sensibility to every fancied point of our own honourN 
and interest, while they shut up all regard to the honour and - 
interests, of our brethren,) render .us quarrelsome and content 
*tious. ■ ' ' 

If'there be any first principle of wisdom, it undoubtedly is 
this : the distresses that aic removable, endeavour to remove ; 
bear, with as little disquiet as you can, the distresses which 
cannot be removed : comlbrts are to be found in every situa- 
tiou and condition of life ; having found them, enjoy them. 

Instead of aspiring farther than 3'our proper level, bring 
yoar mind down to your state ; lest you spend your life in a 
train of fruitless pursuits, by aiming too high, and at last bring 
^yourself to an entire state of insignificance and contempt. 
, Often have we seen, that what we considered fis a sore disap- - 
pointment at the time, has proved to be a merciful providence 
in jQie issue ; and tiiat it would have been so far from making 
Qs happy, if what .we once eagerly wished for had been-obtain** 
ecL that it would have proddqed our ruin* - ' . ^ '* 

- Can the stream continue to advance, 'wiieti it js deprived of 
the fountain? , Can the^branch improve, wfaien taken from the ' 
stock wfaicb gave it poiirishmeift? Dependent spirits can no 
more be happy, when parted from all union with the . Fa- 
ther of spirits,, ami the fountain of happiness* 

. Prosperity is redoubled to ^ ffOod.man,< by means of thfe * 
generous use winch fie makes of it; and it is reflected back ' 
upon him by every <^ne whom he makes happy for, in the es- 
teem and good-will of all who know him. in the ^titude of 
dependents, in the attadmient of friends, and the intercourse 
of domestic affection, he seea blessings multiplied'^round him on ' 
Qvery^e. • 

mioever would pass, with honour and decency, the latter 
part of life, must consider when he is young, that one day he 
shall be old ; and remeinber that, when he is old, he has 
once been young ; he must lay up knowledge in yovth for his . 
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upport, when his powers of acting shall forsake him ; and 
lorbear to animadvert in ag€,;!9rith rigour, on.&ults .wiuch ex- 
perience can alone correct. 

Let us consider that youth is of no long duration ; and 
that when the enchantments of fancy in maturer age shall 
cease, and phantoms no more dance about us, we shall have 
no comforts but wise men's esteem, the approbation of our 
hearts, and the means of doing good ; and let us live as men 
• that are to grow old sometime, and to whom of all evils it 
^ will be the most dreadful, to count their years past only by 
follies, and to be reminded of their former luxuriance pf 
beaifcL^ by the malai^ies only ^hich riot has ^ro4uced.; 
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. ". CHAPTER 1. 

* * ♦ 

« OH TRANSFOSUro THB MEMBERS OF A SENTENCiU 

THE practice of transposing &e members of sentences, 
is an exercise so mefinl to young penons, that it requires n 
more jiarticQlar explanation, than conld have been properly 
g|fm iadiepveoediBgiroilu A fcw of the Tarions modet In 
fHtich the parts of n aentence may be amnged, have, theie- 
' lore, been collected ; and the|r are, wilii other matter, proda* 
ced in the fonn of an Appenoni to tibe general Exeroaes. Bj 
emnining them attentive^r, the atndentwfll peiceive, in tame 
degree, the nature and cTOct of transposition : and, by being 
Ae<{OMitlv exenated in showing its variety in other lenteieesi 
he will ooftain fitdltty in ^ operation ; and a dextnaty In 
diacovering and aj^lying, on all occasiona, the clearest and 
most forcible arrangement. By tliis practice, he will also be 
•Ue more readily to penetrate the meaning of anch sentences, 
as are rendered obscure and perplexing to most readen, by 
the irregular disposition of their parts. 

•The wX and last forms of each class of examples, are to be 
conaidmd as the least exceptionable. 

The Roman state evidently declined, in proportion to the 
- itfcrease of luxury. 

The Roman state, in proportion to the iiicrease of luxury, 
evidently ' declined. 

In proportion to the increase of luxury, the Roman state 
evidently declined. 

I WL willing to remit all that is past, provided it may be 
done widisa^ty. 

I am willing, provided it may be. done with safety, to xemit 
an that is past 

Provided it may be done witii safety, I am willing, to remit 
an that is past. 

' « Thajt ^eatness of mind which shows itself ia dangers and 
laboura, if it wants justice, is blaoiable. 
Vol. II. U 
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If that greatness of mind, which shows itself in dangers and! 
labours, is void of justice, it is blamable. 

That greatness of mind is blamable, which shows itself in 
dancers and labours, if it wants justice. 

If that greatness of mind is void of justice, which shows it- 
self in dangers and labours, it is blamable. 

That greatness of mind is blamable, if it is void of justice, 
which shows itself in dangers and labours. 

If it wants justice, that greatness of mind, which shows it- 
self in dangers and labours, is blamable. 

, / 

He who made light to spring from primeval darkness, will 
made order, at last, to arise from the seeming confusion of the 
world. • 

From the seeming confusion of the world, He who n^de 
light to spring from primeval darkness, will make order, at last, 
to arise. 

He who made light to spring from primeval darkness, will, 
from the seeming confusion of the world, make order, at last, 
to arise. i 

He who made light to spring from primeval darkness, will, 
at last, from the seeming confusion of the world, make order 
to arise. 

He will make order, at last, to arise from the seeming con- 
fusion of the worJd, who made light to spring from primeval 
darkness. 

From the seeming confusion of the world, He will make 
order, at last, to arise, who made light to spring from prime- 
val darkness. 

He who made light to spring from primeval darkness, will, 
at last, make order to arise, from the seeming confusion of the 
world. 

Whoever considers the uncertainty of human affairs, and 
how frequently the greatest hopes are frustrated'; will see just 
reason to be always on his guard, and not to , place too much 
dependence on things so precarious. 

He who considers how frequently the greatest hopes are 
frustrated, and the uncertainty of human affairs; will not 
place too much dependence on things so precarious, and will 
see just reason to be always on his guard. 

He will see just reason to be always on his guard, and not 
to place too much dependence on the precarious things of 
time ; who considers the uncertainty of human ailairs, and 
how often the greatest hopes are frustrated. 

Let us not conclude, while dangers are at a drstanccj and do 
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not immediately approach us, that we are secure : unless we 
use the necessary precautions to prevent them. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to prevent dangers, 
let us not conclude, while they are at a distance, and do not 
immediately approach us, that we are secure. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to prevent dangers, 
let us not conclude that we are secure, while they are at a 
distance, and do not immediately approach us. 

Let us not conclude that we are secure, while dangers are 
at a distance, and do not immediately approach us, unless we 
use the necessary precautions to prevent them. 

While dangers are at a distance, and do not immediately 
approach us, let us not conclude, that we are secure, unless 
we use the necessary precautions to prevent them. 

Those things which appear great to one who knows notliing 
greater, will smk into a diminutive size, when he becomes ac- 
quainted with objects of a higher nature. 
,^ "When one becomes acquainted with objects of a higher na- 
ture, those things which appeared great to him whilst he knew 
nothing greater, will sink into a diminutive size. 

To one who knows nothing greater, those things which then 
appear great, will sink into a diminutive size, when he be- 
comes acquainted with objects of a higher nature. 

CHAPTER 11. ' , 

ON VARIETY OF EXrRESSIOX. 

« 

Besides tlie practice of transposing the parts of sentences, 
the Compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exercise 
their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes, in 
which the same sentiment may be properly expressed. This 
practice will extend their knowledge of the language, afford a 
variety of expression, and habituate them to deliver their sen- 
timents with clearness, ease, and propriety. It will likewise 
enable those who may be engaged in studying other languages, 
not only to construe them, with more facility, into English ; 
but also to observe and apply more readily, many of the turns 
and phrases, which are best adapted to the genius of those 
lan^ages. A few examples of this kind of exercise, will be 
suihcient to explain the nature of it, and to show its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 
The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 
The sister di4 not deserve reprehension, so much as hur 
brother. / . . 
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The reprooi was more dae to the brother^ than to the sUter* 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conveniently. 
I intend to he at the couiereiice, unless it should be incoa- 
venient. 

If I can do it with convenience, I jpurpose to be present at 
the conference. 

If it can be done without iuconveuience, 1 shall not hil to . 
attend the conleience. ' 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless cir- 
cumstances render it necessary. 



He whO'lives always in the bustle of the woijld, livts in a 
perpetual warfare* 

To fi?e contiQaaUy in thq bustle of the world, is to Ihre in 
perpetaal wartoe. « 

By living constantly in tiie bustle of the wolrM, our life be- 
comes a scene of contentioB* 

It is a eontioual warfare to live perpetually ha the bwrtle of 
the world. 

' The hucrj of the world, to hhii who dlways fives in it, is a 
perpetual conflict. 

They who are constantly engaged in the tumults of iiie 
world, are strangers to the> blessings of peace. 

The spirit pf true religion breathes gentleness andafl&bili^. 
Gentleness and afiability are the genuine effects of true reli- 
gion. 

True religion teaches us to be gentle and<a£&ble. 

Genuine rel^On will never produce an austere tempier^ or 
a rough demeanour. « • 

Harshness of manners and want of ^condescension, are op- 
posite to the spirit of true religion* 

Industry is not only the fnstrument of improvement, but the 

foundation of pleasure. 
Industry produces both improvement and pleasure, j 
Improvement and pleasure are the products of industry. 
The common attendants en idleness are %norance and 

misery. • • 

Valerius passed sev eral laws, abi idling the power of the 
senate, and extending that of the people. 

Several laws were passed by Valerius, which#abridged the 
power of the senate, and extended that of the people. 
. The power.ofthe senate was abridged, and that of the peo- 
ple extended, by several laws passed durijig the consulship of 
Valerius. 
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The advanU^es of this world, even when innocently gained} 
are uncertain blessings. 

If the advanta^ w this worid were luioeantljr guned, they 
are still ancertam Uettfaigv. ; 

We may indeed innocently gain the advantoiges of tUi woiid ; 
bat even then they are anoertam bkmiqgs. 

Uncertain^ jattends all the adTantages of this wosld, not 
eaeepting those which are innocently acquired* 

* The blessings which we derive from the adYantases of thii 
world) are not secure, even when tiiey are innocently gained. 

When you behold wicked men myltiplying in number, and 
ineieaMnff in poWer, imagine not that Provi&nce particularly 
fimnrs tnem. 

When wicked men are observed to multiply in number, and 
increase in power, we are not to suppose tfaattbej«re particu- 
larly favoured by Providence. 

From the increase and unepmty of the wicked, we Mit 
not infer that they are the mvouritet of Providence. 

Charity consists not in speculative ideas of general benevo* 
leace, floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as specida* 
tions too often do, untouched and cold. 
. Speculative ideas of general benevolence, do not form the 
virtue of charity, for these often float in the head, and leave 
the heart untouched and cold. 

Speculations which leave the heart unaffected and cold, 
though they may consist of general benevolence floating in the 
head, do not form the great virtue of charity. 

Universal benevolence to mankind, when it rests in the ab- 
stract, does not constitute the noble virtue of charity. It is 
then a loose indeterminate idea, rather than a principle of 
real elfoct : and floats as a useless speculation in the head, in- 
stead of aiiecting the temper and the heart. 

A irolf let into the sheepfold, will devour the sheep. 
If we let a wolf into the fold, the sheep will be devoured. 
The wolf will devour the sheep, if the sheepfold be left 
open. 

A wolf being let into the sheepfold, the sheep will be de- 
voured. 

If the fold be not left carefully shut, the wolf will devour the 
sheep. - * - . 

There ia.no defence of tfie sheep from the wol( unless it 
be kept out of the fold. 

A slaughter will be made amongst the sheep, if the wolf can * 
get into ue fold. . , 
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The preceding examples show that the form of expressing 
a sentiment may be properly varied, by turning the active 
voice of verbs into the passive, and the nominative case of 
nouns into the objective ; by altering the connexion of short 
sentences, by different adverbj and conjunctions, and by the 
use of prepositions : by applying adjectives and adverbs instead 
of substantives, and vice versa ; by using the case absolute in 
place of the nominative and verb, and the participle instead 
of the verb; by reversing the correspondent parts of the sen- 
tence : and by the negation of the contrary, instead of the as- 
sertion of the thing first proposed. By these and other modes 
of expression, a great variety of forms of speech, exactly or 
nearly of the same import, may be produced ; and the young 
student furnished with a considerable store for his selection 
and use. 

When the business of transposing the parts of sentences, 
and of varying the forms of expression, becomes familiar to the 
student, he may be employed in reducing the particulars of a 
few pages, to general heads ; and in expanding sentiments 
generally expressed, into their correspondent particulars ; and 
by making these operations more or less general, and more or 
less particular, a considerable variety will be introduced into 
this part of the Exercises. 

An employment of the kind here proposed, will not only 
make the learner skilful in the meaning and application of 
terms, and in the nature of a concise and ot a copious style ; but 
it will also teach him to think with order and attention ; to con- 
tract or expand his views at pleasure ; and to digest the senti- 
ments of other persons, or his own, in the manner best adapts 
ed to assist his judgment and memory. 
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AS many of the examples in the book of Exercises, 
contaia several errors in the sap^ sentence, and some 
«f them admit-Qf trarioio. constnictioas in' iimeadiiig^ 
Ihem ; a Key for ascertaining all the corrections, and 
giving tbem the ni&ate^t form, appears to be indispe^p- 
sable': and this is the more expedient, from thtB worlc^l 
being designed for the benefit of private learner^, 
89 well 1^ for the use of schocds. , ': / 
. The Key now pfoduced will, it is presumed, al!^ 
swer the ends in view. It not only shows the correct-, 
.ed words and phrased of*eftGh sentence, di^tingdish* ^ 
ed by Italic letters^ bat'exliibits the sentence at lai^, 
in all its parts. This method of pointin^out the cor- 
reotkms^ ysrill produce a better eflfect^ Ihan if tba altera* 
tions had been denoted only by detached, mutilated 
parts of the sentence in question. By the plan we 
have adopted, the work has a morce regular and imi- 
form appearance; the correspondent parts may be 
more readily examined ; and the propriety of the 
rectiodB will be more apparent ud striki^. 

The best mode of correcting the errors m the boot 
of.Exercisies, appears to be the following. Let t^e 
. ^lodent examinev with attention, the erroneous con- 

Vot,lL k 
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struction ; compare it with the rule of gr^mar to^ 
which it relates ; and then express the- whole sen- 
tence precisely as he conceives it ought to be. After 
he has proceeded in this manner, he should compare 
his amendments with those which are contained in 
the Key ; and make such further improvements as 
the comparison may suggest. This process would be 
a pleasing and encouraging exercise of the student's 
ingenuity ; and would strongly impress on his mind 
the principles on which the corrections are made. 

The sentences, besides their grammatical use, are 
of an interesting and instructive nature; and most of 
them contain principles of piety and virtue. The 
language too, as it is exhibited in the Key, has been 
studiously regarded. They may therefore be consi- 
dered as doubly useful to the student ; serving at 
once to inculcate important sentiments, and to fix in 
his mepiory the rules of grammatical construction. 
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PART II*. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. * 



- s 



. CHAPTER I. 

Contaimog carrections of the false ORTHOGRi|PHY, ar- ' 
ranged under the respective Rules*. 



RULE I. 

See Vol. 1. p. 23. Vol.2, p.27. 

IT is lu) great merit to spell properly; but a great, defect 
to do it incorrectly. 

Jacob worshiped his Creator, leaning on the top of his staff. 

We may place too little, as well as loo inuc)i^ stress upon 
dreams. ' ' 

Our manners shoul4 be neither ^o$^ per ex^cessively reined. 



r 



RULE II. 



See Vol. 1. p. 23. Vol. 2. p. 27. 

A car signifies a chariot ot war, or a small carriage of burden^ 
Id the names o£ .drug^ and plants, tb^ mistake in a word 
' may endanger . ■ » * 

' • • • 

• " ' Nor undelightfiil is the ceaseless /jMw 

To him who muses through woods at noon. 

The Jtn oi a fish b the fimb, by which he halances his bo- 
dy, and tnoves in the water. 
Mukf a trap b laid to insnare the feet of jrouth* 

A regular explanation of the Exercises in Parsing, would occupy a great portion of 
this ▼ohHne : and, a^r all, wctald be of little use (<>■ the reader r a Kej to Part I. it ' 
, therefore ornittrd. General directions, n '<-i>f ctini; t\u: mode- of Farsing, may be seen 
at pages 225— 234, of the i ivbi Volume. The reader may also peruse, the corrections 
of wMsnces, eoifttined in pages ia-»26 of tUs vohine. 

Voull. ¥ . 
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Many thousand families are supported by the simple busi- 
ness of making maism^ * • 

RULE m. 

See VoL l. p. 23. Vol. 2. p. 28. 

We should subject our fancies tb.the (jomnment of reason* 

If thou art seeking for the Uving amopg^ tibe dead, thou 
weariest thyself in vauu ' * 

if we have denied oarsdves slnfbl pleasures, we iihall be 
great gainers in the end.. ' 

We shall not be the happier for possessing talcpts and afflu- 
ence, unless we make a right use of them. 

The truly good miod is not dismayed by poverty, afflictions, 
or death* 

RULE IV. . * 

Sec Vol. 1. p. 24 Vol. 2. p. 28. ' * 

It is a great blessiiig to ta^ve a: stand imnd, aninflnaifced-bj 

y^nct/W humours. ( 

Common* calamitito, and common Ueasings, fall Amw% 
upon Ihe enTious. 

The comeliness 6f youth are ntodesty and frankness $ (tf a§^ . 
condescension and dignify.* 

When-wis act against c<msciance, we beodme liie d^sinjferB 
of our own peace. . ■ » 

We may be ph^j[fii*9xA yet innocent ; grave, and yet cbr- • 
rupt. It is only from geniniil eondoct^ that'our .true cfaamc- 
Ut c^u htporirt^ed* 

RULE V. . . ' . 

< 8fle>V«l. 1. p. S4i Vol. 2. ]^ 39. 

When we bring fiie lawmaker into eontempt, we hlBtve in 
etfed mmilM his laws. ' . ^ 

By dtferring our fepeiktattte,'we acemralate eer sorrows. 

The pufiils of a certain wcient philosopher, weve not, du*- 
ring their first years of stuiiy, permiited to ask any qtiestions.^ 

We all hkve many ,^^n/tttfi[ t and lapM to lament and recover. 

There is no affliction wi£ which we ite msUed^ that may 
not be improved to our advantage* 

The Christian Lawgiver has prokibiUd mspj things, whieh 
the heathen philo^piiers allowed. « ' 

. . > RULE.yi.. ' 

ResUessruss of mind disqualifies us^, both for tfie eiijoyaMit 
of peace, and &e perforsMuice of our duty. 
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The arrows of calumny fall harmlessly at the. feet of virtue. 
The road to the blissful regions, is jua open to (he peasant as 
to the king. 

A chilmss^ or shivering of the hod^, generally precedes a 
fever. * * * ' . 

To recommend virtue to others, our lights ^must shine 
, ' brightly, not dully, • * 

The silent stranger stood amazed to see 
' Contempt of we^th, and mlftd poverty. 

RULE VII. ' • 

Sm y«l. 1. p. M. VoL S. p. 30. 

The warmth of disputation, destroys that sedaUness of 
mind which is necessary to discover truth. * 

. * AH these with cen^e/w praise lus works behold, 

J Both day and nij»ht. 

In all our reasonings, our iBu^4«^otiid be sinureiif employed 
in the pursuit of truth. 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language, are peculiarly dis* . 
graceful to youth of education. 

The true worship of God is an important and awful service. 
; Wisdom alone is. Im^ fair: folly oi^ appear&so. 

* . ' ' RVLEf vm. 

5 See Vol. 1. p. 24. Vol. 2. fi. 30. 

The study ^ the EngUsli language fo. noakiiig daily 
, vamenunL 

A judicioia ammgemmii of studies facilitates wiprmemeni^ 

• * ^ To shun aUuremenis is not hard, 

. To Bttods reiolv'di^orewani'd, endwettpfef^'d.' 

I RULE IX. . 

0 

Every person and thing connected with self, is apt to apjpear 
good and rf£!5ira6/e in our eyes. 

Errors and misconduct are more exaiaabU in ignorant, than 
in well-instructed persons. ' * * 

The divine laws are not reversible by those of men* 

Gi^titnde is a forcible and active principle in good and 
generous minds. ' * 

Q«r«ttiHral ttdnnPolMl^y ^e&cts «IM^ Me netcAtfrf e- 
fibh upon OS. . • * ' ^ , 

, Wearemftdeto'te'«Mi(MiiMft«<illmr*« 
sei¥ei^« 
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RULE X. , 

■ - 

. S«eVol.l.p.3«. Vol.2, p. 31. " * 

An obliging and humble disposition, is totally uijcoiiuected 
with a servile and crnigmg liumour. 

By soladng the sorrows of others, the heart is improved, at 
the same time that our duty is performed. . * 

Labour and expend are lost upon a dronM spirit. 
Tbe inadvertences of youth may be excused, but knatish 
' tricks should m^et with severe reproof. 

RULP XL 

Vol.1, p. 35. Vol. 2. p. 32. 

The passover was a celebrated feast among the Jews. 

A virtuous woman lookcth well to the ways of her household. 

These people salute one anothe%«by touching the, of 

foreheads. 

That which is sonietimes expedient, is not always so. 

We niny be hnri/ul to others, by our example, as well as bj 
personal injuries. 

In candid minds, truth finds an entrance, and a zoelcome too. 

Our pastiincs should be innocent^ and they should, not oc- 
cur loo Irequentiy. • ' • 



CHAPTER IL . " 

Containing correc^om of Oie false ORTHOGRAPHY^ pep- 

• • iniiscuoasly disposed. 

. Section. L . 

. ^ Soe the EserciMt. p. 33. ' . • 

• * • ;> . 

. Neglect no opportunity of d6ing good. , ' ' 

No man can steadily build apon accidentf . « ' • ' ' . 

How shall we keep, what pleepinir or awake, ' 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take ? 

Neiliier tine nor nusfiNrtmics siMfild er<ue the remembranM 
of a friend. * . ' 

Modei«tidiii(Bo«dpMlMe, bobbin par^ 
'our. 
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Shall we receive good at the Divine hand, and shall we not 
receive evil ! 

In many designs, we may succeed and be miserable. 

We should have sense and virtue enough to recede from our 
demands, when they appear to be nnrcasonable. 

All our comforts proceed from the Father of Goodness. 

The ruin of a state is generally preceded by a universal de- 
generacy of manners, and a contempt of religion. 

His father omitted nothing in his education, that might ren- 
der him virtuous and useful, 

,The daw in the fable was dressed in pilfered ornaments. 

A favour conferred with delicacy, doubles the obligation. 

They tempted their Creator, and limited the Holy One of 
Israel, 

The precepts of a good education have often recwrrecf in 
the time of need. 

We are frequently benefited by what we have dreaded. 

It is no great virtue to live lovingly with good naturcd and- 
meck persons. 

The Christian religion gives a more lovely character of 
God, than any religion ever did. 

Without sinistrous views, they arc dexterous managers of 
their own interest. 

Any thing committed to the trust and care of another^Js a 
deposite* ^ mtt 

Here finisKd he, and all that he had made, ^ 
View'd and beheld ! All was entirely good. 

It deserves our best skill to inquire into those rules, by 
which we may guide our judgment. 

Food, clothings and hstbitations, are the rewards of industry. 

If we lay no restraint upon our lusts, no control upon our 
appetites and passions, they will hurry us into guilt and 
misery. . . V 

An Independent is one who, in religious affairs, holds that 
every congregation is a complete Church. 

* ' Receive his counsel and securely move : t 
Intrust thy fortune to the Power above. 
*. " ' 

Following life in creatures we disSect^ 
Wc lose it in the moment we detect. 

• • ■ ' • 

The acknowledgment of our transgressions must precede the 
forgiveness o( ihem, * ♦ " ' • * 
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Judkious a6rii^e>^« <>0e^ aid the «iif(b« . of /ou^ 

• . V • 

Examine how ihy humour is inclined y * 

And which the ruling passion of thj^ mind. *' 
. • • • ' • . 

I He falters at the question : 
His fears, his words, bis Looks, declare him guilty. 

Cdlico is a Urin cloth made of cotton \ sometimes stained 
yti^UweHy eoldurs, 

* To pronsiote iniquity in otben, b nearly the same as being 
Ae deton odiamd'Oesm 

. , The glazierU bosiness was ttDknowQ to mDUnt$» 

The nnteeedmtj in grammar^ is Hie' obim or pronoioi to* 
.w)nch the rektiye refers. « ' „ . 

S£GTioir2. ' * 
• • • 

Sm (Ke EiMoiMf, p. aH. , ' / .• 

. Be not afraid of the wicked : they are under the control of 
Providence. Consciousness of guilt may justly affright us. 

Convey to others no inUUigenct which. you would be* 
ashamed to avow. ' ■ * , ' 

Many are weighed in the balance, and found wanting. 

How many disappointments iuiv^, in their conseqaencds, 
«aved a man from ruin ! ** ' 

A well-poized mind makes a cheerful countenance. 

A certain householder planted a xmeyarc^, .but the men a^*> 
ployed in it made ungrateful returns. ' , , 

♦ Let us show diligence in every laudable undertaking. 
Cinnamon is the fragrant bark of a low tree in the island oi 

Ceylon. * • ^ 

A ram will butt with his head^ though he be broqght up 
tame, and never saw the action. 

We perceive a piece of silver in a basin, when water is 
poured on it, though we could not discover it before. 

Virtue embalms the memory of the good.' 

The king of Great Britain is a limited monarch j and the 
British nation a free people* ' • 

The physician may dispense the medicine^ bjit Providence 
alone' can bless it. * ' 

' In woikjfmwtihf we «mM^ fltisoie} and lit^Mrrow- 
ifiilly. • . 

beittito^tfaeearfiiandtonian* . » 
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The hive of a city, or kingdom, is in the best condition 
when there is the least noise or buzz in it. 

The rouglmesscs found on our entrance into the paths of vir- 
tue and learning, grow snnoother as we advance. 

That which was once the most beautiful spot of Italy, covered 
with palaces, embtllishedhy princes, and celebratedhy poets, has 
now nothing to show but ruins. 

Battering rams were anciently used to beat down the walls 
of a city. 

Jockey signifies a man who rides horses in a race ; or who deals 
in horses. 

The harmlessness of many animals, and the enjoyment which 
they have of life, should plead for them against cruel usage. 

We may be very busy to no useful purpose. 

We cannot plead in abatement of our guilt, that we are ig- 
norant of our duty. 

Genuine charity, how liberal soever it may be, will never 
impoverish ourselves. If we sow sparingly, we shall reap ac- 
cordingly. 

However disagreeable, we must resolutely perform our duty, 

A fit of sickness is often a kind chastisement and discipline, to 
moderate our affection for the things of this life. 

It is a happiness to young persons, when they are preserved 
from the snares of the world, as in a garden enclosed. 

Health and peace, the n\o?>t valuable possessions, are obtained 
at small expense. 

Incense signifies perfumes exhalcdhy fire, and made use of in 
religious ceremonies. 

True happiness is an enemy to pomp and noise. 

Few reflections are more distressing, than those which we 
make on our own ingratitude. 

There is an inseparable coniiexion between piety and virtue. 

Many actions have a fair complexion, which have not sprung 
from virtue. 

Which way soever we turn ourselves, we are encountered with 
sensible demonstrations of a Deity. 

If we forsake the ways of virtue, we cannot allege any co- 
lour of ignorance, or want of instruction. 

Section 3, 

See the Exercises, p. 36. ' 

There are more cultivators of the earth, than of their own 
* hearts. - . . • • . , . . . 

Man is encompassed with dangers .innumerable. 
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War is attended with distressful and desolating effects. It 
is confessedly the scourge of our angry passions. i 

The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof. 

The harvest tndy is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 

The greater our incitements to evil, the greater will be oi»r 
victory and reward. 

\V e should not encourage persons to do what they believe to 
be wrong. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which are both 
equally blamable. 

We should continually have the goal in our view, which 
would direct us in the race. ^. 

The gaols {ot jails) were" forced open, and the prisoners set 
free. 

It cannot be said that we are charitable donors, when our gifts 
proceed from selfish motives. 

Strait is the gate, and narrow the way, that lead to life 
eternal. 

integrity leads iis straight forward, disdaining all doublings, 
and crooked paths. 

Licentiousness and crimes pave the way to ruin. 

Words are the counters of wise men, but the money of fools* 

Recompense to no man evil for evil. 

He was an excellent person ; a mirror of ancient faith in 
early youth. 

Meekness controls our angry passi6ns candour, our severe 
judgments. 

He is not only a descendant from pious ancestors, bat an inheri- 
tor too of their virtues. 

A dispensary is the place where medicines are dispensed : 
a dispensatory is a book in which the composition of them is 
described. 

Faithfulness and judgment are peculiarly requisite in testa- 
mentary executors. * 

To be faithful among the faithless, argues great strength of 
principle* 

Mountains appear to be like so many wens or unnatural pro* 
tuberances on the face of the earth. ^ . • ' 

In some places the sea encroaches upon the land ; in others, 
the land upon the sea. • . 

Philosophers agreed in despising riches^ as the encumbrances 
oflife. . • . 

Wars are regulated robberies and piracies. 

Fishes increase more than beasts or birds, as appears from 
their numerous spawn, ' * ' ^ 

The pyramids of Egypt have stood more than three thousand ' 
years. • ... • • ". . » • ^ ' 
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Precepts have small iofluence, when not enforced by ex- 
ample. ^ 

How has kind Heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 
And scatter'd blessings with a wasteful hand ! 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. - * 

A witty and humourous vein has often produced enemies. 
Neither pleasure nor business should engross our time and 
affections ; proper seasons should be allotted for retirement. 
It is laudable to inquire before we determine* ' 
Many have been visited with afflictions iVho have not profit- 
ed by them. 

We may be successful, and yet disappointed. 

' • Section 4. 

• ' . • ' ^ ' ' ■ ' . ' 

I , See the Exercises, p. 37. . , 

• The experience of want enhances the value of plenty. 

To maintain opinions stiffli^, is no evidence of their truth, oi 
of our moderation. ' ' * * • 

Uoarhound has been famous for its medicinal qualities : but 
it is now little used. 

* The wicked are often insnared m the trap which they /ay for 
others. ' * • . 

It is hard to say what diseases are curable : they are all un- 
der the |fm"(/a7icc of Heaven, s . ' * 

* Ins tructers shou\d not only be skilful in those sciences which 
they teach ; but have skill in the method of teaching, and 
patience in the practice. 

Science strengthens and enlarges the minds of men. 
A steady mind may receive counsel ; but there is no hold on 
a changeable humour. ^ 

. We may inure ourselves by custom, to bear the extremities 
of weather without injury. 

Excessive merriment is the parent o{ grief 

Air IS sensible to the touch by its motion, and by its resist- 
ance to bodies moved in it. , , 

A polite address is sometimes ihe*cloak of malice. 

To practise virtue is the sure way to love it. 

* Many things are plausible in theory, which fail in practice* ' 
Learning and knowledge must be attained by slow degrees ; 

and are the reward only of diligence and patience. 
We should study to live peaceably with all men. 

;^ A soul that Can 5ecwr«/y death defy, • • - \^ ' '. • -* 
And count it natare's ;)|;m7e^e to die ,f ' , ' « 

Vol. IU - Z ' 
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Whatever promotes the integrefit ol'.ltie'. soui, is aUo c&ndu- 

vive to our present fehcity. ' ' . ' *« ^ * ; 

het not the sternness of virtue affright us j she will sioon hey 
comh amiable, ^ \ - ' ' , ^ . 



• • « • . 



- ■ TJtie spoctbifs tirmament on high,. 
Wfth aU tbQ blue ttkereal s^y, «. .. 
ibid spsm^ed heav>s, a«i!(imng frame, . ' 
. Their gr«il Ordinal proclaim. < 

* . Passion is ifki»'drwikmnM9 of th^ mind : it si^i^rsedes the work* 
ings of reaiftoti. ^ 
If ve are tiocere) we may Ke-assiure^ of aoi- advocate to ui- 

Urctde for us. 

We -ought not to consider the increase of another's reputa- 
tion, as a liSmmu^fon of our own. ' . 

The rheumatism is k painful distennp^, ^upposcfd to/>rodleil 
fcom acrid humours. * 

The heautiful and accomplishedy are'^too apt to study fteha-, 
viowr rather than virtue. ' 

The peasants cabm contains - as ^uch, content as the soit'" 
reigri^s palace. 

True valour protects the feehle, and humhles the oppressor* 
David, the son of Jesse, was a wise and valiant man. 
Prophecies and miracles proclaimed J esii^ Christ to be the 
ikiviour of the world. 

Esau sold his birthright for a savoury mess pottage. < ' 
A regular &n(Ji , virtuous education, is aa inestimable blessing. 



. Hottoiir jEOid^hameJrr^^b no conditio^ rise : 
Act w.eil your part; there, all tfa^ Aonottf ties. «^ " . 

. * 

The rigour of monkish dt^ci^/iiae •ften* conceals great de- 
pravity of heart. ' * 

We should recollect, that however/ffuoMra6/e we may be«tQ 
ourselves, we are n^ordtis/y.exatnined hy otheis. 



• '*• •(' if * ( • 

ViRTus,can sendei' youth, as well as old* age, hMwtrai^e* 
12timouri^en.tell8\£d8e jbalcm - " ^ \ ^ * 

Weak idnds are fij^M by <n^m^ things. « * . 
The cabbage'irU'^u very comm<^]^ ih tiie Garibto ,i^hmdtf 
.^rftete.H^gBews Hi a, prodigious heights . - • ^ • 

*yi«it'^esiac,le^A3a^ngry, c/«^ ^ . 

» His smiles and tegirs fi^e ioo artjficmto be relied ohl 1 
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The most essmiial virtues of a Christian, are love to God, * 
and benevolence to man. 

We should be cherrful without levity. 

A calendar signifies a register of the year ; and a calender, a 
press in which clothiers smooth their cloth. 

Integrity and hope are the sure palliatives of sorrow. 

Chamomile is an odoriferous plant, and possesses considera- 
ble medicinal virtues. 

The gaiety of youth should be tempered by the precepts of 
age. 

Certainty, even on dislrcspful occasions, is sometimes ^more' 
eligible than suspense, . , • 

Still green with bays eacli ancient altar stand.-:, . . , • 
Above the reacb of sacrilegious hands. * 

The most accep,tablc sacrifice, is that of a contrite and hum- 
ble heart. . . • . ' . 
. • We are accountable for whatever wc patronise in others. 

It marks a savage disposition, to torture animals, to make , 
them smart and agonize, for our diversion. 
. .The edge of cloth, where it is closed by complicating the 
threads, is called the selvage. 

SQUchong tea and Turkeif coffee were his fatourite beverage ; 
chocolate he seldom drank. 

The guilty miud cannot avoid many rnelancholy apprehen- 
sions. 

If we injure others, we must expect retaliation. 

Let every man be fully /?erswai/crf in his own mind. 

Peace and honour are the sheaves of virtue's harvest. 

The black earth, every where obvious on the surface of t|ie 
ground, we call mould. 

The Roman joon/i/T claims to be the Supreme head of the 
"church on earth. 

High-seasoned food vitiates the palate^ and occasions a dis- 
relish for plain fare. 

The conscious receiver is as bad as the thief. 

Alexander the conqueror of the world, was in fact, a i:obber 
and a murderer. . " ' " ; 

The Divine Being is not only the Creator, but the Ruler and 
Preserver of the world. . , ' , 

Honest endeavours, if persevered in, will finally be success- 
ful. , ' " ./ - * , • 

He who dies for religion, is a martyr.; he who suffers for it, 
is a confessor, ' ' * '. ' * - ■ ' 

In the paroxysm of passion, we sometimes give occasion for 
a life of re^enfftnce. 
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The mist which envelopf many studies, is iiissipated^when 
we approach them. - * • • 

The voice is sometimes obstructed by a iioarsenesSf or by 
viscuons phlegm. * ' ' . 

The desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 

The fruit and sweetmeats set on table after the meat, p'e 
Cfijled the dessert, ' 

We traversed the JlQioert^ fields, till the falling dews adiDO* 
nished us to return. , - • * ' • * 



Section 6. 
» • 

the Exercues, p. 40. ! ' *! * 



• • • 

. TtiCRE is frequently a worta at the loot^f our moni flw 
ffsAinjf condition. ' ' . 

The stalk of ivy is" tough, and not/z-a^i/c. • ! , ' 
The, roof is vaulted, and distils fresh Water froin^very pact 



of it. • V ' . , 



. pur imperfections are ' liuterfiibte by, others, when%e think 
they^are conceal^. • ' ' , • ' ' ' V' ' 

They think tbey 'sliail;)>e Jieard for iheir much speaking. . ' . 
True criticism is not a captious, but a liberal art. 
Integrity is our best defmct against the erils of life. ' 
' No circumstance cm Uc^e evil, or duptnsrmlh ik^ roles • 
of viijtue. - ' / ' * ' . / ' , 

. We jnay be' dpkefs in the world's estimation, whiki we are 
advancingour own imd others' valu^ ' * 

The path or^trlue is the path.of peace; ' « 

' A diphthong is ^the- ciMdi^ion ot tiro .vowelff to form* one^ 
sound. * t ' • 

However forcible our temptations ; they maybe resisted. . 
I acknowledge my tlansgression ; and my sin is ever before 
me. . • ^ 

The college of cardinals are the electors oC the pope. 
He bad no colourable excuse to palliate his conduct. 



Tby Attmprous vein, thy pleasing folly, , 
di neglected, all forgot. ' 

. : . . • y . ' * 

If we are 10 conceiled as obttinaieltf to reject all advipe, we 
jnvst expect a ibre/tclidR inf fiieodtf. . ' ' j 

C%roftolq«f la tbe sfieiice ai ,compiUing ihd* adjusting the 
periods of tmie. ? ; ' 

in grov«iW live, and lie on Inossy.beds; - * *\ * 

By crysta 8trc&iis,tkatiiiiiniitt^ through th^ nfeads. - ' * ' , 
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It is a secret cowardice which induces as to compliment the 
vices of our superiors, to applaud the libertine, and laugh with 
the profane. 

The lark each morning waked me with her sprightly lay. 

There are no fewer than thirty- two species of the lily. 

We owe it to our visiters as well as to ourselves, to enter- 
tain them with useful and se7is{ble conversation. 

Sponsors are those who become sureties for the children's 
educsttion in the Christian faith. 

The warrior'^8 fame is often purchased by the blood of thou- 
sands. 

Hope exhilarates the mind, and is the grand elixir, under all 
the evils of life. 

The incense of gratitude, whilst it expresses our duty, and 
honours our benefactor, perfumes and regales ourselves. 



PART UL 
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SYNTAX. 
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CONTAIHINa.CpBRBCTiORS 0^ THE FALSf SYNTAX^ ARRANOBD 
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Se0VoLll|il43. Vol.3, n. 43-' 

• ♦ 



Disappointments sink the heart of ngau ; butthe reae,waL 
of hope consolation. *. ' ' 

The smiles that encoujrage fteyer^ty of ja4gpient, Aiiie ma- 
hce and inshicf^rity. ' , 

fie dares not act contrary to his instructions. * ' • 

Fifty pounds of wheat contain forty pounds of flour. 
The mechanism of clocks and watches, was totally unknown 
^ ^ few centuries ago. • ' , ' , " . ' 

The number of inhabitants in Great Bnt^in and Ireland, 
•Joe* not exceed sixteen millions. • ** 

Nothi(ig but v^iii and foohbh pursuits dclightjs some per- 
sons/ ' • '% ' * . ' , 
A ^afie^jr of pleasing objects c^arm* the eye. * . % ; 
So'lmicb'botti'of abilityuid merit is seldom found. : 
\' In'tbe condupt of Parmenio^a miitafe of wifldom and foUy 
vfffVerj^cpnspicu^. ' 

He is an auuor'of more, credit ttfaan Plqitaicli, ot mj other 
iBat »rtf et thres too hasttl^^ \ ' * / * *. « « 
TW inquisitiiRQ and cwoas ere generally talkative*. 
Great pains be^n takei^ to leco^cile filer piftrtieSk 
1 f|m sorry to toy it| but there t^ete ipore equivocatois than' 
•one.". ^ . • ' • .... 

' The sincere are always esteemed^ . • , 

ffiive the ^ds be^n 96ld to a4vaii|a^ ^'flnd dvirt tho^ eoft^ 
' brace tbe proper .fleason ? , ■ 

r . There miipif otcasions in life^ in which inlevici^ ^ndsilll* 
. pliaify ar^ true mdom. • • J ' , . • 
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The generous never recount minutely the actions they have 
done ; nor the prudent, those they will do. 
He needs not proceed in such haste. 

The business that related to ecclesiastical meetings, matters, 
and persons, was to be ordered according to the king's direc- 
tion. 

In him was happily blended true dignity with softness oi 
manners. 

The support of so many of his relations, zuaj a heavy tax up- 
on his industry ; but thoo knowest he paid it cheerfully. 

What avail the best sentiments, if persons do not live suit- 
ably to them ? 

Reconciliation was offered, on conditions as moderate as 
• were consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whom thou seest clothed in purple, is com- 
' pletely happy. y 

And the fame of this person, and of his wonderful actions^ 
was diffused throughout the country. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that of the* 
operations of nature, is without hniit. 

• . In vain oui- flocks and fields increase our slorc^ . 
. ' When our abundance makes us wish for more. 

' Thou shouldst love thy neighbour as sincerely as thou loves I 
. thyself. 

Hast thou no better reason for censuring thy friend and com- 
panion? ^ 

lliou, who art the Author and Bcstower of life, canst doubt- 
less, restore it also: but whether thou vnlt please to restore it* 
or not, that thou only knowest, v , . , 

. ', O thou my voice inspire,' '* •. . * J • 

Who touch'd Isaiah's hallow'd lips with fire. - 
. WkQ touchedst or didsi touch.'' . ' ' . 

Accept these grateful tears : for thee they flow, ^ 
For thee that ever felt another's wo. 
. " Didst fed," ' - ' •• ' 

.Jqst to thy word, in every thought sincere ; ^ . * . 
. V Who knew no wjsh but what the world might hear.-. , . 

'^^ Who knewest or didst know," . "\ " ' ' 

The following examples are -adapted to the notes and ohserva- 
' . iions under rule i. • . 

. . ' See Vor. 1. p. 143. Vol.2.p. 47. ^ .• - 

. 1. To do unt^ all men, as we would that they*, in.simjjar 
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circumstancesi should do untp us, constUutes the great prioci- 
ple of virtue. 

From a fear of the world's censure, to be ashamed of the 
practice of precepts, which the heart approves and embraces, 
marks a feeble and imperfect character. 

The erroneous opinions which we form concerning happi- 
ness and misery, give rise to all the mistaken and dangerous 
passions that cm6roi7 our life. 

To live soberly, righteousl/, and piously, u reqijired of all 
men. ' * ' 

That it is our dthty to promote the purity of our minds and 
bodies, to be just and kind to our fellow-creatures, and to be 
pious and faithful to Him that made us, ctdmita not of any doubt 
in a rational and well-informed mind. 

To be of a pure and humble mind, to eceiciBe benemlnlce 
tovaiQs,. others, to cultivate piety towafds God, ore the sure 
>neans of becoming peaceful and happy . 

It is an important truth, that religion, Vital religion, the .i;e- 
, ligion of the heart, is the most powerful auxUiary of reason, in 
Waging war with tiie passions, and promoting that sweet com- 
posure^which contlifiilct the peacaof God. ;\ ; 
J ' The possession of our sensed entire, of our limbs, inbinjured, 
of a so^nd, understanding, of friends and tomj^iens, is often 
oVerlooKeu; though it would be the ultimate wishW maijy, 
who, as far as we can judge, deserve it as miich^as ouiselves. 

All that tnakes a figure on the gre^t theatre of the world, the 
employments of the busy, the enterprises of the ambitious, add 
;;the exploits of the warlike : the«Tirtue8 wbich/orm the happi- 
ness, .and the crimes which occasion the misery of mankind ; 
originate in that silent. ^nd secret recess of thought, which is 
hi£ftn lirom every human> eye* ^ v - . 

2. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted l igiit, and 
lohich he has long enjoyed, should now be wrested from him, 
t< would be flagrant injustice. ' ' 

These curiosities we have imported from China, and thei/ 

are similar to those which were some time ago brought from 

Africa. * . ' 

• . ; ■• • • . . ' » 

^ Will martial flames for ever fire thy muul, 

• And wi7i <Aou never be to Heav'n resigii'd . ♦ 

3. When tvro substantives come together, and do not sig- 
nify the Saihe thing, the Jirst of them must be in the genitive 
case.'. * , • • i • - 
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Sucli is the coiistitutioM of men, that virtue, however it may 
be neglected for a time, wUl ultimately be ackapwledged and ' 
respected.. ^ • . 

■ 4. The crown of virtue ar€ peace and lionour. 
His chief occupation and enjoyment was controversj. 

Orwon to whatmay work hiruttetjoes, « 

All this will soon follow. - ' . ' > 

\V'ho?o i^rny lop 



SbuU treiiibic, he deisceiiUiu^. 

. ' ' RULE 11. . 

btfc Vol. 1. p. 149. Vol»2. p. -16. * 

' Idleness and ignorance urt ^ partnis of mimj vices^ 

IVisiiom, virtae, happiness, daeU ymik die golden medi- . 
dctiiy. ' . . 

^ In unity cgnmnhe welfare and security of every sodety. ^, 

^^me and tide wdtt for no man. ^ ^ * 

His poUteness and good disposition were, ob iailure ottibeir 
effect, entirely changed. « • * • 

Patience and diligence, lU^e ftith, remove mountains. 

Humility and knowledge, wW*poor apparel, excel pride aAd 
ignorance unde'r cosf^' attire. * > 

The i^anetary system, boundless space, and the imm^e 
ocean, affect the mind with sensations ot astonishment. 

Humility and lore, whatever obsculrities may involve r<6li» 
gious tenets, constitute tiie essence of true religion. 

Religion and virtue, our be^t suppprt and highest honour, 
confer on the mind, principles af noble independence- ^ 

What signify/ the counsel and care of preceptoi&i when 

youth think they haVe no need of assistance ? ^ * / , 1^ 

• ' • . • ' ' 

• • *.../ •, • .... 

He examples zohich folloip, are unUd to the notes and observa' 

• iions vnder Bmjt tu • 

See VoL1.ik149. Vbt3.ii..47. ... 

1. Much dQ human pride and self-complac€fncy require cor- 
rection. . . 

Luxurious living, and high pleasure^* hsget a laogdor aod^ 
■satiety tliat destroy all ei^yment. - ' ^ 

Pride and Be)f*8ufficiency st}fie 8eatiments«.of depeadeiiQ^ 
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M o<lfr'Cmlor)'ieTtty-aBd .a(t»isfaaieftt to,mri|j^v pleasiires, 
destroy the seiue of gratitude'to him. v. : , 

. . ' ■ ^ \ . 

2. Good ordw in. our affairs, not mean saviogs, proAKet^ 
. great profits. 

The lbUowii% treatise, together with dioae.thai aooompaBy 
*itt tm written, mmy years ago, for my ownrprivate saQg^ 
bction* 

That great senator, in concett with seyeral other eminent 
persons, was the projector jof the rev>lutiou. «. 

The religion of. these people, as well as th;»r customs and 
manners, was strangely misrepresented. 

.Virtue, joined to knowledge and wealth, confers great 
influence and reflpectabtUty. But kpowledge^ witb wealth 
united, if 'virtue is wanting, has a very Umited influence, and 
4$ often despised. • 

That superficial scholar and ci'itic, like ^ome renowned cri- 
tics of our own, hers furnished most decisiye proofs, that he ^ 

knew not fho characters of the IleUrGW language. 

The buildings of the institution h;ivo been cnlarired ; the 
expense of whicli, added to the increased price of provisionfi, 
renders it ncccsjiary to advancf^ llie terms of admission. 
. One, added to nineteeu, wuiAeff twenty. — Better thus: one 
and nineteen Jnake twenty. ' . ' . 

What black despair, what hQrwv:JUl hia mind i . 

3. Thou, and the gardener, and the huatsman, must share 
the blame of this business amongst lyoH.* 

My sister and I, as well as my brother, ave daily employed 
in our. respecttive ^occupations. « g 



RULE III. 



.Ste \'ol. 1. p. S'ol. 2. |). 47. I i . 



Msin^s happiuess, or miser) , is, in:a great measiia^, put. into 
his own hands. • ' . . • v . ^ 

. -Man is not such a maclnhe as a- clock or a watch, which 
moves merely as tt w meved." "i . * ' * 

. Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor anx condi|iofi o^ 
liie : lor if t», perhaps, to' he your own lDt» 

Speaking impatiently io servant^, or any thing (hat hetroy^ 
ankindness or HI humour, is certoinly crimmaL- 

There aro many. &uUs in qpelTinig, wUch p^i^ analogy 
nor pronunciation^K^/i^etf. " . . r' 
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When ridoMfi^.uifininlyi, ^ i^tane <^ fdrtme, a/i^ us, 
the nncefity of friendship is proved* 

Let it he remembei^ed, ttat it is not^ffae tttlerin|;, or the 
^Iiearlng of certain words, that' ceniHM» the wdidqp of the 
Ahnighty* - 

A tart reply, a jproneness'to rebuke, or a captious and con- * 
tmdictious spirit, Ct capable of in^tteiibg domestic lifip, and 
of settii^ friends at yanance. 

Tkt follmwg teitf encet exemplify the noU$ and oheervaUom under 

' BULB UU ^ % , 

See Vol. 1. p. 161. Vol. 2. p. 48. • 

' • * • . 

* 1« Either then or I am greatly mirtaken in our judgment on 
tiiisstabject* 

rorlhoa4irf file peftonwho tAveet undertake the business 
proposed. • * *' 

2. One or; both of the echolm »}«r« present at the ^Qinsac- 

tion. ' 

. Some parts of the ship and cargo were recovered but 
neither the captain nor the sailors, were saved. 

Whether one person or more ihan one, were concerned in 
the business, does not yet appear. ^ 

The deceitfulness of riches, or the cares of this hfc, have 
choked the seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. 

. RULE IV. * * ■ ' 
• See Vol: li^ ' m 2. |K 40. 

^ The" people rejoice in that which should give them sorrow. 

The flock, and not the fleece,* is, or ou^t to be, the objfct . 
of the shepherd's care. . ' i ■ , 

The court has just ended, after liaving sat through the trial 
of a very long cause. ' ' 

The crowd xoas so great, that the judges^ with difliculty 
made their way through i7. 

The corporation of York consists of a mayor, aldermen, and 
a common council. " ' * • ' • 

The British parliament is composed of king, lords, and 
commons.'* * ^ 

I Whi^n the. nation complains, the^ rulers shoald listen to its 
voice. . *^ ' ' * 

•In the days of youth, the ioaltitltdi^ eagerly jotir^ue pleamire 
as Mer chief good* . ' V 

•The ohoich hits no fower to inflict Wrporal ptmishmeitt. 

The ^et me seen sailing up the diamteh ^ 
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r The regiment cons^isis of a thousand men. 

The meeting has established several salutary regulations. 

The council were not unanimous, and they separated without 
coming to any determination. 

The fleet are all arrived and moored in 'safety. 

These people draw near to me with their mouth, and honour 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. 

The committee were divided in their sentiments, and they 
have referred the business to the general meeting. 

The committee was very full when this point was decided ; 
and i7s judgment has not been called in question. 

Why does this generation wish for greater evidence, when 
so much is already given ? 

The remnant of the people was persecuted with great se- 
verity. 

Never was any people so much infatuated as the Jewish 
nation. 

The shoal of herrings was of an immense extent. 
No society IS chargeable with the disapproved misconduct 
of particular members. 



RULEV. 

See Vol. 1. p. 154. Vol. 2. p. 50. ■ 

\ 

The exercise of reason appears as little in these sportsmen, 
as in the beasts which they sometimes hunt, and by which they 
are sometimes hunted. 

They who seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The male amongst birds seems to discover no beauty, but 
in the colour of his species. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses 
sprinkle them towards heaven, in the sight of Pharaoh j aod 
they shall become small dust. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, which was with her in the 
house, and put it upon Jacob. * . ' * 'ijd 

The wheel killed another man, who is the sixth that has 
lost his life^ by this means. • . 

The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle in the labours pf 
public life, have their own part assigned them to act. ' 

The Hercules ship o( war foundered at sea; she overset, 
and lost most of her men. • » 

' The mind of man cannot be long without some food to 
nourish the activity of its thoughts. • • ' • 

What is the reason that our language is less refined than 
that of Italy, Spain, or France ? . ' - ■ 
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I do not (bbk amy olie riwuld iiiouc cenauie fet.beiag (Mif 
der*of' A»9 reputation. ' . ' * . • 

; Tfaba who hatti lieeb a witaess of the fact, eami ghre an ac- 
count of it. ' . . 

' In foligious/ihiEicerbS, or those, which are conceived to be 
such, every 'indn mpst stand or iali by.tl^ decision of the 
Great Judge. - . . 

iSoipetliiBg like wha^ Ai» been^re >prenii#ed, is tbe.coii/Vc- « 
<ireofDryd^ ... * '. * . 



> . Tbou grc?kt4MQM^«Die, least onderst^ t 
tv4[^ vi^ Who all my sense confin'd 
. iTo V'^"^v b-it flM~ that tliou aptgood,^ _ • , . ' 

And tliat myself am blind ; . ^ . . * 

Yet liavc nic in tliis dark estate, &c. 
* ^ " Conftmdst or didst confine:'^ ^'Gavedsi or tiidst girc." 

What art thou, speak, that, on designs unknown, . . •. 
VVhiic olherij sleep, dost raqge.thc camp aionc;? 

The foUowitig, examples ave. adapted to the notes and observations 

under Rule v. 

- • , • • • . • 

• ' . See Veil, t p. 154. VoL 2. p, 51. 

1. Whoev^ entertains such an opinion, judges- en-oneonsly. 
The cares of this world often choke the growth of virtue, 
i^isa^ointments tod afflictions, however disagreeable, often 

improve us. ' . * 

• ^ 4 

2. Moses was th^ meekest man tAal we .read of in the Old 

Testament. ' 
Humility is one of tlie niost amiable virtues t{ial we csin 

. possess. 

They arc the same persons that assisted us yesterday. 
Tlie men and things that he has studied hav€^ not improve4 
. his morals. 



3. How beautiful .soever they appear, they have no real 
merit. * ' ' • - • . 

In 7ohat liglit soever wc view him, his conduct will bear in- 
spection. • 

On 7uhick side soever they are cojitcmplatcd, they appear to 
advantage. - • - ' * ' . . 

How much socicr he might despise the maxims of the king's 
administration, he kept a total silence on that subject. ' * ♦ 
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4. Which of time two persons has most distinguished him- 
self? 

None more impatiently suffer, injuries, than ihej^ who are 
most forward in doing them. " 

5. He would not be persuaded that I was ml greatly in fault. 
These comnieiulations of his children, appear to have been 

made in a manner which is^ in some respccls^ mjudicwus : oi^ 
appear io be, in sonw respects, injudicious, 

' • ' - . 

6. lie instructed and fed the crowds that surrounded him. , 
Sidney was one of the wisest and most' active governors, 

that Ireland had enjoyed for several yearsi ' ' 
He was Ihe aUeA minister that James ever possessed* 
Theeomt, toiUcA gives enrrency to mamierii eaghl td^be ex^ 

ettplatfj* ^ . ' - . 

« 1 am happy in the firiend tokom I have long proved. 

; 7» The child that we have just seen, is vholesomelj fed^ ' . 
and not injured by bandages or dothing. 
He is luce a beast of prey, that destroys without pity. 

, 9* Having once disgusted him, he CQuld never regain tbe . 
favour of Nero, lohose name, was bia'anather ninrdfor crueltf • 

Flattery, the nature of which to deceive and betraj, ^mraU 
he avoided as ^e poisonous ladder. i - , ' 

. Whidi of those men came to his^ assistance ? 



S*. The king J who had never before committed so ui^just 
action, dismissed his minister m ithout any inquiry. 

There are in the empire of China, milUqns of peopU^ whbsi' 
sij^pport is derived almost entiytlj-finMn rice* * . - ^ 

• 10* His continual ^ndcavours to serve us, notwithstanding 
our ingratitude, are remarkable, * Or — It is remarkable, that 
ht is continufUhf endeavouring to serve us, notwithsliinding our * 
ingratitude. * /* . • 

. . His assertion, though paradoxical^ is indisputably true. 

» 

. 1 1 . All ! unhftppy thou^ who art deaf to the calls oi duty 

and of honour. ' ' " 

. Oh ! happy us, surrounded with so many ble^ngs. ^ * 



r. 
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' RULE VL * ' ' 



' . r Vol 1. p. 159. Vol. Ii. 

' We ape dependent, on %afihotfa^\i amtance! mho is there 
^t can sobfiist by himself? * ^ . ' 

If he will not he^ his best ffiend, who shall be sent to ad- 
qmisli him? . 

They, to vAmn much is given, will have much ta answ^ 
for. ' I • • . 

It is not to be expected that liiey, oAo, in early life, have 
been daik an^ deceitful, should afterwards become &ir ^hd 
iarauioos. 

They who hav^ laboured to make, ns wise and good, are 
the persons mhom we ought to love and respect, and'to'»Aom 
w^ ou^ to be ^teful. ^ * 

The perw>na, mhom conscience and virtue support,- may 
smile at the. caprices of fortune. • 

From the character of those wHhmhMjo^ associate, your 
own will be estimated. , . ' , 

. That is the student io mhom I gave the book, and mho^ I 
am perAua^ed, deserves it. • > 

1. Of whom were the articles bought? Of a mercer; htm 
who resides near the mansion house. 

Was any person besides the mercer present? Yes, both hit 
and his clerk. »" ' ' ^ • 

To zohQm was the mon^y paid? To, the mercer and his 
clerk. " ' • • . . 

Who counted it ? Both the clerk and he, \ 



, • RUL^ Wl . t * , . 

*^ 

6ee VoL 1. p. m.Vol. 2. p. £3. " ^ 

1 acknowledge that I am the teacher, who adopt that senti- > 
ment, and maintain the propriety of sucli measures. Or — that 
/, zoho adopt that sentiment, and maintain, <kc. 

Thou art a friend that has often relieved me, and that has , 
not deserted me now in the time of pecuhar need. Or — Thou^ 
toho kasl often relieved me, and who hast not, Sic' 
^ I am the man who approves of wholesome discipline, and 
who recommends it to others : but 1 am not a person who pro- 
motes useless severity, or who objects to mild, and g^enerous 
treatment. , . ♦ 

1 perceive that thou art, a pupil, who possesses. bright parti>. 
but who has cultivated them but little. . . * . . , 
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Thou art he who breathes on the eartli with fbe breath of 
ipring, and who covers it with verdure and beauty. 

I am the Lord thy God, who teaches thee to profit, and who 
leads thee by the way thou shouldst go. 

Thou art the Lord who didst choose Abraham, and brought- 
est him forth out of Ur of the Chaklees. Or — Thou who didst 
choose jibraham^ kc, * , ' . - - ^ ' 



. ' RULE VIIL 

9 

^ee Vol. 1. p. 161. Vol. 2. f. i^4. 



This kind of indulgence softens and injures the mind. 

Instead of improving yourselves, jou have been playing 
Jhese two hours. • - • - . 

That sort of favours did real injury, under the appearance 
of kindness. • ' 

, The chasm made by the earthquake was twenty yce( broad, 
and one hundred fathoins in depth. '• 

How many sorrows should we avpid, if we were not indus- 
trious to make them ! " * 

He gaw one person^ or more than oncj enter the garden. 

Thf' examples which folloxo^ are suited to the notes and observa- 
tions wider rvle \uu ' * * 
• , ' , » - 

• ■ ' See Vol. 1. p. lai. VoL2ip^S4.' * .* 

' ' \ \ * 1. ADJECTIVE PROiNOUNS. s' - ' ' 

/ ■ . ' • 

1, Charles w^s extravagant, and Jby ^/iw means became poop 
and despicable. . • • * * - 

It was by that ungenerous ineans that he obtained bis end. - 
. Industry is the means of obtaining competency, 
s Though a promising measure, it is a means which 1 cannot 
' adopt. . ' " . 

This person embraced every opportunity to display his ta- 
lents ; and by this mean^ rendered himsetf ridiciiioin. 

* Joseph was industrioas, frugal, and disereet ; and by these 
' means obtained property and reputation. 

2. Rehgion raises men above themselves ; irreligion sinks 
Uiem beneath the brutes : this binds them down to a poor 
pitiable speck of perishable earth; that^ opens to them a pros^ 
pect to the skies. 

More rain falls in the first two summer months, than in the 
first two winter ones : but it jnakes a much grater show upon 
Vol. IL B b 
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the eartii, in these tijaii in /Aose ; because tliere is a much 

blower eva])()ration. ' ^' ' - • . 

Rex antl T) rannns are of very dilTereat characters. The 
one rules his [)eople !)y l;iw.s (o which they consent; the 
other, by his absolute^wili i^ud power: ikal is called freedom, 
this, tyranny: . « • " , , 

J. Kach of them, in his turn, receiver tbo benefits to which 
he is cnlillod. , . ... 

*• My counsel (o eucli of y ou is. that he make it his endeavour 
to colne to a friendly agreement. * * • . . * 

* By distfussingiyha't relates to each particular, in Us order, 
ye shall better jinderstand the subject. • • . . 
^.'Ijjrer^perso^. whatever be AiVstatiop, is bound by tfae.au- 
iies of morality and religion. * * ' . • ' 

Ever^leaf, every iwi^, every drop of .water, ieetrts with iife. : 
Every man's heart and' temp,er are productive of tfiuch in* 

ward joy or bitterness. , • • ' . . % • 

Whoever he undertakes, either hi^ pride or his folly dis" * 

gusistis* ' » •* • ^ • • • 

* Every man-and every Voman was numbered.* * 

' ' Neither of those men.feemf . to ha!Ve ^ny id^^ that his OT^i^ 
nions mayjbh ill-fbttnded.« • 
. Wheatienignity and eentleness reign within,- we afe 9lways% 
least in hazard from without : ervery person, and eyery occur* 
rcnce, is beheld in the m6st favourable light. ' « 
' On each side'of ^He'riVer was th^ the-tree of life* . » . 

/ • ii. ADJECTiyps. .• • ; - • 

4'. She reads prdp^fUf^ writes very*«i^/^,* and CoiDik>8e8'aG-' 
curquly^ • ' ' • ' • . . * • * 

, ^ • The < opulalivc cpniunction, in thi^ instance, tiiakcs no ditlt^ejice wilfa regard lo Ihe 
verb. All the'men and women are referred to separately and individuSUy. The verb 
mujt tlu-rcfurr; havo tiie sjimr con!«tnic(ion as it lias in (h«: srntcncc ; "Every onp of the 
tfiQU and womm wtis numbered." Whatever number of nouns niay be coniiocted by a 
coi^iinctioii wilh the pronoon every^ pronoun is as applicable to the whole mass of * 
them, ai to any our of the nouns : and tb» rr fore the verl) is correctly put in the sin^- 
lar numUei', and I'efcrs to the whole, separately and individually coniiideredi. In short* 
this pronoun so entirdy coalesces with tl>e noons, however numeroos aHd united, thaCit 
imparts it!' peculiar nature (n tbein, and makes ike whole number correspond Jtociether, 
and require a similar construction. ', ' ' , ' 

The iubject may be fartlier illustrated and confirmed, by the following exainples, 
" Every man, woman, and child was preserved flfom" the devouring clement " Every . 
^ood gift, and every perfect gift, is from above* and cometh down from the Father of 
li^hu;" Jamks i. 17; '*'Iii8 the original cause of every reproach and distress frHidi • 
/)as attended the government;" Jjimus; "To those that have lived lon{»*together, eve- 
rything heard, and every thipg seen, recalls some pteasuiie commtuiicaled, or some beqe* 
Vt ooMerred ; some petty quarrel, or some slight endearment**— Dr. Jonnoif. Tliit 
/Construction forms an exception to the second rule of Syntax. Another cxceptioat^ 
this second rule, is,' when a copulative coiiiiinction connect^ ttvo or more oouns, whu^^ 
'nifer <o Ihe same peracMk or dimg : as, " That able scholar and critic has been emi- 
nentlj teefol to the cause of religion." See pslget 34, 25. ■ 
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He was extremeli/ pradigal, and his property is now marlij 
exhausted. 

They generally succeeded ; for they lived conformably to 
<he rules of prudence. 

We may reason very clearly and exceeding strongly, without 
knowing that there is such a thing as a syllogism. 

He had many virtues, and was exceedingly beloved. 

The amputation was exceedingly well performed, and saved 
the patient's life. ' - 

He came agreeably to his promise, and conducted himself 
6Mi/a6/y to the occasion. ^ 

He speaks very fluently, and roads excellently, but he does 
uot think very coherently. 

He behaved himself submissively and was exceedingly careful 
not to give offence. 

They rejected the advice, and conducted themselves exceed- 
ing indiscreetly. 

He is a person of great abilities, and exceedingly upright ; and 
is likely io be a very useful member of the community. 

The conspiracy Vas the more ca^/Zy discovered, from its be- 
ing known to many. < . 

Not being fully acquainted with the subject, he could not 
affirm more strongly he did. 

He was so deeply impressed with the subject, that few could 
speak more nobly upon it. ^ 

We may credit his testimony, for he says expressly, that he 
saw the transaction. 

Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, and tfvy frequent in- 
firmities. 

From these favourable beginnings, we may hope for a speedy 
and prosperous issue. , 

He addressed several exhortations to them suitable to their 
circumstances. ' ^ 

Conformable to their vehemence of thought, was their ve- 
hemence of gesture. 

We should implant in the minds of youth, such seeds and 
principles of piety and virtAic, as are hkely to take the eatlic^t 
and deepest root. 

A disposition 50 awiflf/^/c will secure universal regard. 

V^irtues .90 distinguished seldom occur. . , 

5. It is easier to build two chimneys than to maintain one. 

The tongue is like a race-horse j which runs the faster the 
less weight it carries. 

The pleasures of the understanding arc preferable to those 
of the imagipation, or of sense. , • ^ s 
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The uighliu^e ^^ogs: he^s is the, sweeUat, voice tbe 

.grove. 

Tiie Most hath created us fpr his glory, $Lnd our,pwa 
happiness. * ' • * . 

The Supreme Being is the wisest^ the most pmtrful and the 

best of beings. • ' ^ « v . ^ 

'i .... 

6. Virtue confers svprtme dignity on man : and should beL» 
his chief desire. ' • • • ' • • • . 

His assertion was heller founded than thjpit of his opponent ; 
nay, the words of the latter were not truc^ ' 

/His work is loell executed; his broth^'s s/i// belter^ and his 
father's the best of all. ^ ' . - . • 

He gave a full and sincere proof of true friendship. Of-v 
He gave the strongest proof of martn and genuine frieniashipm * 

7« A talent of liiii Uiid vould, perhaps, proira>^ likeiieil 
of otf to iiccoecU Q^— more /t«ei^ ihaxCmi^ ^hm to< 
Mccced* . > ' „ . • .\ . • - ' 

He is tile fifronger of flie two, but not the Ibtten 

He Bpcdce with so much propnety, that I- nndetBioodhim tfie ^' 
beat of spojfe on the subject. Qr-r4e(<er iMi any qj^er \ 
'wlMspi^ on tiie.8ulject* . 

jp^ve was fmmr than any of her 4ajii^tef8^* 



. 6? Hej^okiein a inatmer dUtbclt enough to be beakdJby the 
whple Assembly. Or — Hk 'spoke distmctfy enough to be hettd 
by the'.wholeasBetablj. ^ \ \ 

Thomas is e<ju1pped with a pair of new shoes, and a-paif of ' 
new gl6ve8 ;.he'tB 'Uie servant of a rich old man. 
' The fitpt tm in the r6w are cherry-trees^ the oihen tiso m 
pear4rees« .. .. 



* 



RULE IX. . 

/ * 

\ . Seetol.l.,p.m. Vol.ip.S7. *. . ' I 

* ■ '" ^ 

* 

Fire, air, earth, and water^ are the four elements of philoso- 
phers. ' , ' . • 
• Reason was given to man to control his passions. 

We have within us an intelligent principle, distinct from the 
body and from matter. ' 

Man is the noblest work of /Recreation. * ^ • * 
, 77ie wisest and the best men sometimes commit errors. ^ 

Beware of drunkenness : it impairs the understanding ; wastes 
tAe estate; destroys reputation; consumes the bod^; and/en- 
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ders a man of the brightest parts a common jest of the mean- 
est clown. , 

He is a much better writer than reader. . • 

The king has conferred on him the title of duke. 
There are some evils of hfe, which equally affect the prince 
and the people. 

We must act our part with constancy, though the reward of 
our constancy be distant. 

We are placed here under the trial of our virtue. 

Virtues like his are not easily acquired. Such qualities 
honour the nature of man. 

Purity has its seat in the heart ; but extends its influence 
over so much of tht outward conduct, as to form a great and 
material part of the character. • ' 

A profligate man is seldom or never found to be a good 
husband, a good father, or a beneficent neighbour. 

True charity is not a meteor, which occasionally glares ; but 
a luminary, which, in its orderly and regular course, dispenses 
a benignant influence. 

r 

7%c folloToing sentences exemplify the notes and observations 

under rule ix. • ' ^ 

See Vol. 1. p. 171. VoL 2. p. 58. 

1 . He has been much censured for conducting himself with 
little attention to his business. 

So bold a breach of order, called for c-little severity in pun- 
ishing the offender. 

His error was accompanied with so little contrition and can- 
did acknowledgment, that he found few persons to intercede 
for him. ^ 

There were so many mitigating circumstances attending his 
misconduct, particularly that of Jiis open confession, that he 
found a few friends w^o were disposed to interest themselves 
in his favour. 

As his misfortunes wc,re the fruit of his . own obstinacy, few 
persons pitied him. , v * 

. 2. The fear of shame, and the desire of approbation, prevent 
many bad actions. 

In this business he was influenced by a just and a generous 
principle. 

He was fired with the desire of doing something, though he 
knew not yet, with distinctness, either the end or the means. 



t 



3. At the worst, I could but incur a getille rep^tnand. • . 
At the best, his gift was hat 9, poor ofierio^, when we conv 
sider his. estate* r '» 

' » • ♦ » • • y '. 

See Vol. 1. p. 173. "Vol. 2. p. 69. M • , 

• « • . . • • • 

fify ancestor'* s virtue is not* mine. 
, His 6ro(Acr'5 offence will not condemn him.. ^. ^ "\ 

I will not destroy the city, for /cn'^ eake. ' 

rNeirertheless, v^'i'^fheart wa» perfect' with ihe . LonL . ' 

A mM^U tenderoess and a falher^s care, a^e. nahtre?s gifts 
for' mofi^f advantage* . 
\ Ajnan^sjiumntrs fres(^ 

. 1risdom?s prwptf forin the gpod mtm^s. intefest and bappi- 



They slc^ Varus, /«m that was mcnfioncd before. . 
Tiiey slew. Varus, Who was he that i inentioned Jbc^ore* . 

• » ' ** 

1%efoUoiBmg exan^leaare adi^ed to Ihe noteimiii^serTiiationi' 

' \ Sie Vol,»I. p. 17fi. ' vi. 2. p. 69. ' • ' ' 

It was the rnou ruomenj and children's lot, to suffer great ca- 
lamities. Or—// 7vas the lot of, kc, 

Pt ler^ Jahv^ and Andrew's occupation,, was that of fisher- 
men. Or — The occvpafinn of Peter. 

This measure gained the kmgh, as well as the pepple^^ ap^ 
probation. ' / . 

Not only the counsel and attorney's, hut the Judge's, opinion 
also, favoured his cause. Oy — counsel arid aLlornei^'^s opmiqpj 
but the judge'' s .also, ' ' , ' *' 



r • 

i « 



2/And«he cast jiim^lf «dowQ at Jeswi\8 (eef. \ * ' , 
^ JUb#/«'« VacT't&roed into a tei^^ * ' / . . « 

For Seradia/i's sake, his brother rhil^^s^ wife. , 
If ye suffer for rigMeousness^ ^ake, happy are ye. , 
Ye should be subject for coriscience* sake. ' \ 

^3. They very justly condemned the -si^nselcss and estrava- , 
f^nt condiici of the Prodigal, ' as he mas Qfidl^d^ ^ ' 
- Th(^y implicitly obeyed the imperious mandates 0/* him whom 
thty called their protector* » 
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• f4. I bought the knives at Johnson's, the cwi/er. ** 
The bilk was purchased at Brown's, the mercer and ^ui6er- 

darJier, ' ^ " » . , 

/e;i/ 0/ lord Fr.v en^liam the general, 
' This palace had been the i^rand sultan Mahoii^et'd« , . , 
i will not for David thy father's sake. - * 
He took rf'tiige at the govcmor'^s, the king's rcprcs^nlalive. 
Whose works are these - They are Cicero'' the most elo- 
i|ueot o£ mau . , . *- . . « 

b. The government o/" the joorld is not left to chance. 
She married the brother of my satvs wife. Or-t-my sow'* 
hr other 'in- 1 art},' ' * 

# 

• This house belongs to the partner of my wifeh brother. 
It was necessary to have the advice both of. the physician 

and the surgeon, • , 

The extent of the king of England's prerogative i^ salft- 

ciently ascertained. . * 



G* Xhis picture pf the A:ing dpes no) much resemble him« 
These pictures of the king^s were sent t6 hfm ,frOm Italy* 

Or — These pictures behnging to the king^ &c. ' ' • - . 

This estate of the corporation is mucb encumbered. 
' That is ihii eldesi son ofthe. king of England, Or^TAe 

ting 'of t^nglan^s eldest smm \ ' • * ' 

7. What can be the cause of the /^aWiaw^nf'^, neglecting so 
important a business ? * , 

Much depends on this ru/e'5 being observed. * 

The time of WiUiam^s making^ the experiment,, at len^^^ 
■ arriv.ed. * ' ' 

It is very probable that this assembly was called, to clear 
some doubt n hich the king had about the lawfulness of the 
Hollanders' l/trowing off the monarchy of Spain, and with- 
^raromg" entirely, their allegiance to that crown. 

If we alter the situation of any of the words, we shall pre- 
sently be sensible of the mehdy^s suSering. . - 

Such will e^r be. the elfect of yoUthh associating with vi« 
cious compaDioivi«»' ,* ; ' , ♦ • , 



RUJ-E XL . j 



See Vol. 1. !>. 179. Vol %. p. 61. 



They whom opulence has made proud, and zohom luxury 
Ins corsupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of naturiie* ^ 



I 
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Toil have reason to di»ad his wrath, which one day wiil 

destroy you both. 

Whom bmc 1 reason to love so much as this fhend of my - 
youth? - ' ' , 

Fo?(, who were (lend, hath he (juickeped* , • * * ' 

M'/ioni did they entertain so fret ly ? 
'The man lohom he raised iVom obscurity is dead. " ' . • 

You only have I known of all th«j famihes of the eartlK « 

Him and than wt^ know, but who are you?- ^, , 

Her that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Whom did they send to him on so important an errand ?" • ^ 

That is the friend luhom you must receive cordially, and 
whom you cannot esteem too hiffhly. ' • N • * 

He invited my brother and ma to see and examine his 
library. ^ ' ' ' ? ' • ' > 

Him who committed the ofience, you should connect, not 
)nu who am innocent. * • ' ' • / * * * • * 
r 'We should' fear and obey* the Author of oar beii^ «Yen 
Him who has power to reward or punisl^ us for eVer. 

fhfun whom h<i bad most mjorod, he had -the greatest rqdson 

to. love. . ' . * ' 

... - ' • * 

Th€ examples which follow, are smted to the notes and obscrva* 
' tiotts under jlule jlW 



« 

f 



'See Vol. 1. p. 180. .¥oL 2. V 61. 



1« Thon^ he now takes ^pleasure in them,' he will one day • 
r^eftf.oTiBdQlgenceaso unwarraiitslble. ' . ^ « 

Xhe n^er pi&yirtues approtiehed to the greiCt exainple be- - 
fiwe fiilli, the hqinbler he grew. ' . « , \^ ' 

' It will be very difficult tomofta Us conduct figree with the * * 
j^rinciples he profi^^ses; 



. S.* To ingratiate ourselves with some, t>y traducing others, 

mai^s a base and despicable^ mind* ' 

' 1 shall premise two or three, iseneral observations. • 
» • ' * * \ ' * . • • 

3* F such maxims and snch prac^ces prevdil, what Be- 
come of de^enpy and virtue.^ 

r am eoQie according. to thle tim« proposed; bnt I am 
fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mighty fivals Aave now at length agreed.' 
, The inmiciic^'of his corrupt example /toc2 then entirely 
cease^. \ . , • - 
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He had entered into the connexion, before the conse- 
quences were considered. 

4. Well may you be afraid ; it is he indeed. 

I would act the same part, if I were he, or in his situation. 

Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life : and they are they which testify of me. 

Be composed : it is I : you have no cause for fear. 

I cannot tell who has befriended me, unless it is he from 
whom 1 have received many benefits. 

1 know not whether they were the persons who conducted 
the business ; but I am certain it was not he* 

He so much resembled my brother, that, at first sight, I 
took it to be hvn. 

After all their professions, is it possible to be theyF 

It could not have been she, for she always behaves dis- 
creetly. 

If it was not he, whom do you imagine it to have been ? 
Whmn do you think him to be ? 
Who do the people say that we are ? 

5. Whatever others do, let thee and me act wisely. 
Let them and unite to oppose this growing evil. 



RULE XII. 

See Vol. 1. p. 183. Vol. 2. p. 62. 

It is better to live on a little, than to outlive a great deal. 
You ought not to walk too hastily. 
I wish him not to wrestle with his happiness. 
I need not solicit him to do a kind action. 
I dare not proceed so hastily, lest I should give offence. 
I have seen some young persons conduct themselves very 
discreetly. 

The following sentences exemplify the notes and observations 

under rule xii. 

See Vol. 1. p. 183. Vol. 2. p. 63. 

1. It is a great support to virtue, when we see a good mind 
maintain its patience and tranquillity, under injuries and afflic- 
tion, and cordially forgive its oppressors. 

It is the difference of their conduct, which makes us ap- 
prove the one and reject the other. 

Vot. H. C c 
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We should not be like iqany persoDs^ who depreciate ihe 

virtues they do not possess. 

To see young persons, who are courted by health and plea- 
sure, resist all the allurennents of vice, and steadily pursue 
virtue and kaowledge^ is cheering and deiightlul .to every 
good mind. 

They acted with so much reserve, that some persons doubt- 
ed their sincerity. 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw the persons 
wh had been lame^ walking j and thgsc who had bem blind^ 
seeing, 

» 

RULE XIII. 

Vol 2. p. ^. • 

The next new-year^s day, I shall have been at school three 
years. 

And he that hadheen dead, sat up, and began to speak. 
I should be obliged to him, if he woxdd gratify me in that 
particular. 

And the multitude wondered, when they heard the persons 
who had been dumb, spcnlang ; Tchen they saw those who had 
been maimed, whole : who had been ianUy walkings and who had 
been blind, seeing, 

I have compassion on the multitude, ^because they have 
continued with me now three days. 

In the treasury belonging to the Cathedral in this city, has 
been preserved with the greatest veneration, for upwards of 
six hundred years, a dish which they pretend to be made of 
^merald. 

The court of Rome gladly laid hold on all the opportuni- 
ties which the impmdeiice, weaknew, or necessities of prin- 
ces, ifforded it, to extend its authority* 

Fierce as he mooes, his silver shafts resounds 

They maintained that Scripture conclusion, that all mankifid 
have risen from one head. ' ' 

John will have earned his wages, when his service shall be 
completed. 

Ye will not come unto me, that ye may have life. 
Be that as it may, he cannot justify his Conduct. 
1 have.been at Loudon a year, and 1 saw the king last sum- 
mer. 

Mter we had visited London, we returned, content and 
tbankfal, to our retired and peaceful habitation. ' 
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The following examples are adapted to IhcnoUa and ohscrva' 

lions under rule xiii. 

See Yd. 1^ 187. Vol. 2. p. 64. 

% 

\ 

1. I purpose to go to London in a few months, and after I 
shall have finished my business there, to proceed to America. 

These prosecutions of Wilham seera to have been the ost 
iniquitous measures pursued by the court, during the time 
that the use of parliament was suspended. • - 

From the little conversation I had with him, he appeared 
to 6€ a man of letters. » 

I always intendecl to rewoird my son according to fail 
merit. 

% It would, on reflection, have given me great satit&ctioiiy to 
hme relieved him from thiftt distressed situation. 

It required so much care, that I thought I should lou it J>e* 
£m I reached home. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to Jo. 

He would have assisted one of his friends, if he <iou!d Aove 
done it without injuring the other; but as tfiat could not he 
done, he avoided all interference. 

Might it not have been expected, that he would dtfmd an 
authority, which had been so long exercised without cimtro- 
verey ? . 

Tiiese enemies of Christianity were confounded, whilst 
Ib^Y were expecting to find an opportunity to 6e/rcy iti 
aumor. 

His sea sickness was so great, that I often feared he would 

die before our arrival. , 

If these persons had intended to deceive, they would have 
taken care to avoid what would have exposed them to the oh* 
jections of their opponents.. 

It was a pleasure to receive his approbation of my labOttIB } 
for which 1 cordially thanked him. 

It would have afforded me still greater pleasure, to have re- 
ceived his approbation at an earlier period: but to have rer. 
ceived it at all, reflected credit upon me. 

To have been censured by him, would soon have proved an 
insuperable discouragement. 

* * • 

Him poftionM maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest* 
fjo^onred and rented.'' 
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The doctor, in his lecture, said, that fever always produces 
thirst. ^ 

RULE XIV. ' 

See Vol. 1. p. 198. m2.p.65. 

Esteeming themselves wise, ihey became fools. 

Suspecting not only you, bnt them also, I was stadioui to 
avoid all intercourse. - 

I could not avoid considering, in some degree, (ftcm as ene- 
mies to me ; and Atm as a suspicious friend. 

From having exposed himself too freeljr in different cU« 
mates, he entirely lost his health. 

7%e examples zuhich follow, are suited to the noles and observO' 

tions under rule xiv. 

See Vol. 1. p. 192. Vol. p. 65. 

« • 

1. By observitig' truth, you will command esteem, as well aa 
secure peace. 

He prepared them for this eVeut, by sending to them pro- 
per information. 

A person ma^ be great or rich by chance ; but cannot he 
wise or good, without taking pains for it. 

Nothing could have made tier so unhappy, as manyfaM[ a 
man who possessed siich principles. Or — the marrgmg et 
man^kc. 

' The changing of times and seasons, the removing and set- 
ting up of kings, belong to Providence alone. Or — changing 

times and seasons, 7'€movi7ig and setting up kt?igs, &lc. 

The middle station of life seems to be the most advanta- 
geously situated for the gaining of wisdom. Poverty turns 
our thoughts too much upon the supplying of our wants ; and 
riches, upon enjoying our superfluities. Or— for gaining ww- 
€fowj — upon supplying our wants, 

Pliny, speaking of Cato the Censor's disapproving of the 
Grecian orators, expressed himself thus. 
' Propriety of pronunciation is the giving of that sound to 
every word, which the most polite usage of the language ap- 
propriates to it. Or — is giving to every zuord that sound^ ^« 
Or — consists in giving to every word that sound^ &C. 

"Not attending to this rule, is the cause of a very common 
error. Or — want of attention to this rule^ ^c. 

This was in fact a converting of the deposite to his own use. 
Of-^n fact converting the dcposiley , • 
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2. There will be no danger of their spoihng of their faces, 
or of their gaining of converts. Or — no danger of spoiling 
their faces, or of gaining converts. Or — m danger UuU they 

^ will spoil thir faces, or gain converts. 

For his avoiding of that precipice, he is indebted to his 
friend's care. Or — For avoiding that precipice, &c. 

It was from our misunderstandinj^ of the directions, that we 
lost our way. Or — From miiiund&r$tandmg the directions^ me 
lost our way, * 

In tracing his history we discover httle that is worthy of 
imitation. 

By reading books written by the best authors, his mind be- 
came highly improved. 

3. By too eager pursuit, he ran a great risk of being disap- 
pointed. 

He had not long enjoyed repose, before he began to be weary 
of liaving nothing to do. 

He was greatly heated, and drank with avidity. 
. Thoagfa hb conduct was, in some respects, exceptionable, 
yet he mani not commit so greatan oflbncc, as tittt wUeh wm 
proposed to him* 

A second dehige leatnioj^ thus o'er^rofi ; 
And {be monks finisb'd wbat the Qoths htgon. 

If some event! had not falUn oat Tdiy^ iiiiei|»ectedl}E, I 
should have been present. 

He would have gene with lis, had he been invited. 

He returned the goods which he had ^ie/sn^'and made all 
the reparation in his power. 

They have chotm ue part of honour and virtue. 
, His vices have weakened his mind, and broken his health* 

He had mistaken his true interests, and foui\d himielf /or«4» 
ken by his former adherents. • ' ^ 

The broad that has been eaten is ?iOOx\ forgotten. 

No contentions have aristn amongst them, since, their re- 
conciliation. 

The cloth had no seam, but was woven throughout. 
• The French language is spoken in every state in Europe. 

His resolution was too strong to be shaken by slight oppo* 
sition. 

He was not much restrained afterwards, having taken im- 
proper liberties at first. 

He has not yet zoom off the rough maniierB, which ho 
brought with him. 
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You who have forsaken ^our friends, are eutitied to no 
cdntidence. ^ 

They who have borne a part in the labour, shall share the 
rewards. 

When the rules have been wantonly broken^ there can be 
no plea for favour. 

He writes as the best authors would have written, had thej 
written on the same subject. 

He heaped up great riches, but passed his time miserably. 

He talked and stamped with such vehemence, tliat he was 
suspected to be insane. 

: • ^ 

RULE XV. 

See VoL 1. p. 196. Vol. 2. p. 67. 

He, was not ofien pleasing, becaose he was vain. 
WiUiam acted tmly^ though he was nnsuccesslul. 
We may live happily, though our possessions are small. 
From whence we may likewise date the period of thn event. 
It cannot therefore be impertinent or ndiculoas to lemoin- 
strate. 

He offered an apology, which not being admitted, he became 

submissive. 

These things should mver be separated. 
' Unless he have more government 'of himself, he will olwayB 
be discontented. 

No sovereign was ever so much beloved by the people. 

He was determined to invite the king back^ and to call his 
friends together, 

A boy so well educated gives great hopes to his friends. 

He found her not onltf employed, but aUo pleased and tran- 
quil. 

We should ahoays prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible to he at work continually. 

The heavenly bodies are perpetually in motion. 

JSfot having known, or not haying considered, the measures 
proposed, he failed of success. 

My opinion was given on a rather cursory peitisal of the 
book. 

It is too common with mankind, to be <ota//y engrossed, and 
overcome, by present events. 

When the Romans were pressed with a foreign enemy, the 
women voluntarily contributed ail their rings and jewels, to as- 
sist the government. 
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ThiB folhwh^ Bmtenees exemplify the notee and observations 

under rule xv* 

See Vol.1, p. 197. Vol.3, p. 68. 

• 

1. They coald not persuade him, though Ihcy were ever so 
eloaaent* 

It some persons' opportunities were ever so i&yoarable, tbej 
would be too indolent to improve them. , . 

S. He drew op a petition, tn whkh he too freely repre- 
sented his own merits. 

His follijes had reduced him to a situation, m oAicft he had 
muchfto fear, and nothing to hope. 

It is reported that the prince will come hither to-morrow. 

Geor^is active; he walked ilutJurm less than an hour. 

Whither are you all goin|| in such haste ? 

Wkere have they been smce they left the city ? 

3. Charles left the seminary too early, and from thai time he 
has made very little improvement. Or — ani has since made^ &c. 

Nothing is better worth the time and attention of young per- 
sons, than the acquisition of knowledge and virtue. 

* 

RULE XVI. 

See Vol. 1. p. 19B. Vol S. p. 69. 

Neither riches nor honours, nor any such perishing goods, 
can satisfy the desires of an immortal spirit. 

Be honest, atu^ taker no shape or semblance of disguise. 

We need not, andwe do not, confine his operations to nar- 
row limits. 

I am resolved not to comply with the proposal, either at 
present, or at any other time. 

There cannot be any thing' more insignificant than vanity. 

Notiiing ever aflected her so much as this misconduct of her 
child. 

Do not interrupt me yourselves, nor let any one disturb my 
retirement. Or — neither interrtipt me yoursehee^ nor let any 
one, &c. 

These people do not judge wisely, nor take proper measures 
to effect their purpose. 

The measure is. so exceptionable, that we cannot by ar»f 
means permit it. 

1 have received no information on the subject, either {ram 
him or from his friend. . « 
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.^either precept nor discipline is so forcible as example. 
J^either the king nor.the queen was at all deceitved in the bu- 
siness. 

RULE XVII. 

See Vol. 1. p. 199. Vol. 2. p. 69. 

We are all accountable creatures, each for himself. 
They willingl} , and of thenuehes, endeavoured to make up 
the difference. 

He laid ttie saspicion upon somebody, I know not t^ioti ipAom, 
in fheeompanjr. 

I hope it is not I waithmhotnhe is &pleased. 

To poor tts there is not mach hope remaini^* 

Does that boy know ta whom he speaks ? ' Tb whom does he 
offer such language ? 

It was not wUh him that &ey were so angry. 

* What concord can subsist between those who coqflmit crimes 
and thoit who albhor them ? 

The person with whom I travelled, has sold the horse on 
winch he rode during our jonmey. 
It is not with me he is engaged. 

iVom whom did he receive that intelligence ? * ' 

The/olloxoing examples are adapted to the notes and observations 

under rule xvii. 

• » • * 

See Vol. 1. p. 199. Vol % p. 70. 

1. To have no one lo whom we heartily wish well, andybr 
whom we are warmly concerned, is a deplorable state. 

He is a friend lo whom 1 am highly indebted. 

2. On these occasions, the pronoun is governed by the 
preceding word, and consequently agrees with it. 

They were refused entrance into the house, and forcibly 
driven from it, 

3. We are often disappointed in things whicji, before posses- 
sion, promised much enjoyment. 

I have frequently desired their company, but have always 
hitherto been disappointed of that pleasure. 

4. She finds a difficdty m fixing her mind. Oi^-^e finds 
iid^feultiofw her mind* 

Her sobnety is no derogation /rom her understanding. 
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There was no water, and he died of thirst. • 

We can fully confide m none but the truly good. 

I have no occasion for his services. ^» 

• Many have profited bi/ good advice. 

Many ridiculous practices have been brought into vogue.-- 
The errov was occasioned by compliance with earnest en- . 
treaty. 

^^This is a principle in unison with our nature. 
' We should entertain no prejudices against simple and rus- . 
tic persons. 

' They are at present resolved on doing their duty. Or — to 
do their duly, 

• That boy is known by the name of the Idler. *• 
Though conformable to custom, it is not warrantable. 
This remark is founded on truth. 

His parents think o/'him, and his improvements, with plea- 
sure and hope. • 
• .His excuse was admitted by his master. ** 
.'*^What went ye out to see ? 

^ .There appears to have been a million of men brought intd 
the field. 

His present was accepted by his friends. \ 
•^More than a thousand men were destroyed. 

•It is my request that he will be particular in speaking on 
the following points. 

,; The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain under their 
power. 

He lives opposite to the Royal Exchange. 

Their house is situated on the north-east side of the road. 

The performance was approved by all who understood it. 
^ lie was accused of having acted unfairly. 
, She has an abhorrence of all deceitful conduct. 

They were at some distance from homcj when the acci- 
dent happened, 

. 3 His deportment was adapted to conciliate regard. 

• My father writes to me very frequently. 

: Their conduct was agreeable to their profession. 
We went leisurely vp stairs, and came hastily down, We 
shall write above stairs this forenoon, and below stairs in the 
afternoon. 

The politeness of the world has the same resemblance lo\ 
benevolence, that the shadow has to the substance. 

He had a taste /or such studies, and pursued them earnestly. 
. V When we have had a true taste of the pleasures of virtue, 
we can have no relish for those of vice. 

How happy is it to kagw how to live at times, vsith onc'^s' 

Vol. II. ^ Dd 
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self, to leave one's sell regret, and to tind one's self agatu 
wilb pleasure ! The world is ttien less necessary to us. 

Civility makes its wav with evcrjr kind of persons. Or — 
amongst all kinds of persons* • ' 

v>. I went to London, after having resided a year in France; 
and I now live al I^!in<^ton. 

They have just landed at Ihill, and are going Liverpool. 
They intend to reside some time in Ireland. . . * ' 

RULE xvm. 

^ * 

Professing regard, and acting dififereDtly^ discove!^ a base 
mind. Or— To profess regard, and to act differently, * 

Did he not tell me his fault, and snlretU me to forgive him t 

Mjvbiothef and Ao are tolerable grammarians. 

If he unitrslands the subject, and attends to it indastriouslj,^ 
he can scarcely fail of saccess.' ' ' . 

• You and we enjoy many privileges. 

This excellent person appeared to be fully resigned, either 
to fire Off to . 

She and fu are very unhappily connected. ^ ^ 

To be ^Doderate in our views, and to ptoeeed temperately 
in the pursuit of them, is the best way to ensure success. 

On that occausiott, he Gould not have •done more, nor hav* 
' iiffcred to do less. ^ ' 

Between him and 7ne there is some disparity of years ; but 
'none between him and A^r. 

' By A>rmhig ^emselves'on fantastic models, and vi/ing witl^ 
one another in the reigning folhes, the young begin with beings 
ridiculous, and cnif with being vicious and immoral. 

Tn early life they were hcadsjxong and rash, though now. 
ihci/ are compliant and i^entle. 

Can these persons consent to such a proposal, and will they 
consent to it ? 

How ailluent, and distinguished for talents, he and how 
extensively useful he might he ! 

We have met with many disappointments ; and, if life con- 
tinue, 7oe shall probably meet with many more. 

He might have been happy, and now he is fully convinced 
of it. • 

Virtue is praised by man) , and doubtless she would be de- 
iired also, if hei' worth were really known.- " • * 
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Though Charley was sometiiACd hasty,, yet he UDt^oXteu 
ungenerous. 

He could command bis temper, though he certaiply would 
not. 

They may visit that country, . but unquestionably 
ithould not long remain there. . - 

' RULE XIX. 

See Vol.1, p. 206. VoLS. 

• If be itcqwre ri<^es*, tbey will corrupt his mind, ^nd be nsc- 
leas to others, .* * . - 

Though he urge me jet morq earnestly, I shall not comply, 
unless he aJijance more forcible reasons. 
I shall walk in the ^elds to-day , unless it rain, 
A» the goTersess was preeent, the Children behaved pro- 
perty. ' ' • 

She disa^roved the measure, because it was very rni- 
« proper/ 

Though he is high, he hath respect to the lowly. 

Though he was her friend, he did not attempt to justify her 

conduct. 

AVhether he improves or not, I cannot determine. 

Though the fact is extraordinary, it certainly did happen. < 

Remember what thou ji-ast, and be humble. 

O ! that his heart were tender, .^nd suhce|)tible of the woes 

of othei-s. ' « *. . * , \ .. . 

. ♦ • « • 

Sliall tliiin this verse to future age pretend, . ^ 
* Thou.-wttst my guide, philosopher, and friend I 



# 



The examples which follow, are suited to the notes and observa;' 
• • ' HonB under rule xrx. - 

• fieeVol.l.|K206. Vol. 3. p. 73. 

1. Despise not any condition, lest it happeyi to be your.own. 
Let him that is sanguine, take heed lest he miscarry. 
Take care that thou break not any of the established rules. 
If he do but intimate his desire, it will be sudicient. to pro,'« 
duce obedience. ' 

At the time of his return, if he 6e but expert in the busi- 
' ness, he will fmd employment. 

Jf he does but speak to display his abilities, he is unworthy ; 
of attention. * ' ■ ' . 
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If he is but in health, 1 am content. • 
If he rfo promise, he will certainly perform. 
Though he does praise her, it is only for her beauty. 
If thou do not forgive, perhaps thou wilt not be forgiven. 
If thou dosl sincerely behevc the truths of religion, act 
accordingly. 

2. His confused behaviour made it reasonable to suppose 
that he was guilty. 

He is so conscious of deserving the rebuke, that he dares 
not make any reply. 

His apology was so plausible, that many befriended him, 
and thought he zyas innocent. 

3. If one man prefers a life of industry, it is because he has 
an idea of comfort in wealth ; if another prefers a life of 
gaiety, it is from a like idea concerning pleasure. 

No one engages in that business, unless he aims at reputa- 
tion, or hopes for some singular advantage. 

Though the design is laudable, and is favourable to our 
interest, it will involve much anxiety and labour. 

4. Unless he learn faster, he will be no scholar. 
Though he /rr//, he shall not be utterly cast down. 
On condition that he come, I will consent to stay. 
However that affair tenniiiatp, my conduct will be unim- 
peachable. Or — may terminate. 

If virtue reward us not so soon as we desire, the^ payment 
will be made with interest. 

Till repentance compose his mind, he will be a stranger to 
peace. 

Whether he confess or not, the truth will certainly be dis- 
covered. 

If thou censure uncharitably, thou wilt be entitled to no 
favour. 

Though at times, the ascent to the temple of virtue appear 
steep and craggy, be not discouraged. Persevere until thou 
gain the summit ; there, all is order, beauty, and pleasure. 

If Charlotte desires to gain esteem and love, she does not 
employ the proper means. 
^ Unless the accountant deceives me, my estate is considera- 
bly improved. 

Though self-government produces some uneasiness, it is 
light, when compared with the pain of vicious indulgence. 
Whether he thinks as he speaks, time will discover. 
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If thou censuresl uncharitably, thou deservest no favour. *, 
Though yWtue appears severe, she is truly amiable. 
Though success is very doubtful, it is proper that he endea- 
' vwr to succeed* Or — he should tndeaixour^ ^c* 

5. If thou hast promieed, be faithful to thy engagement. 
Though he has proved his right to subinissiciny be is to^ 

generous to exact it. 

* Unless be has improved, he is un&t for the o&ce* 

• • » ' * 

6. T f thou hadtt succeeded, perliaps^ thou wouldst not be the 
happier for it. ' . 

Unless thou shall see the propriety of the measure, we shdl 
. not desire thy support, 

Though thou mlt noi acknowledge, thou canst not deny the 
£ACt. 

» 

7. If thou gavest liberally, thou wilt receive a liberal reward. 
Though thou didst injure him, he harbour^ no resehtmebt. 
It would be well, if the report were o^ly the misrepreseota- 

tion of her enemies. 

Were he ever so great and opulent, this conduct would de- 
•' base him. 

Wer€ 1 to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like, flat- 
tery. . 
Though 1 zoere perfect, yet would I not presume. 

« 

. 8. If thou fwiy^ share in his. labours^ be thanUul, and do it 

cheerfully. 

Unless thou canst fairly support the cause, give it up ho^ 

nourably. 

Thougii thou might^t have foreseen- tl^ dagger, thou couldst 

not have avoided it. ' ' ' 

If thou couldst convince him, he would not act accordingly. 

If thou zvouidst imj)ruvu in knowledge, hv. diligent. 

Unless thou shouldsl make a tamely retreat, the danger will 
be unavoidable. 

I have laboured and wearied myself, that thou tna^st be at 
ease. ' ' 

• He enlarged on those d^ngers,.tliat thou sho/ddsi avoid them. 

•« 

. 9. Neither tlie cold nor the fervid, but characters uniforndy 
warm, are formed for friendj^hip. 

They are both praise-worthy, and one iso^ deserving as^the 
other. Or — and equally deserving, » ' . • * 

' . is not so diligent and learned as his brother. 
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I will tUher preseiit it to him my&elf, or direct it to be given 

to him. ' ' , . . 

JJeither despise nor oppose what you do not understand. 

The house is not so commodious as we expected it would - 
be. 

I must, however, he so candid as to ovru ihat I have been 

mistaken. 

There was somethinc: so amiable, and yet so piercing in his. 
look, thai it atiected me at once with love amd terror. 

• • • ♦ 

* * I gainM a son ; 

And sttcb^a'soD^I&al all men itail'd me happy." 

r 

' .The dog in the manger would mt<Aer«at the haj himself, 
n/or suffer the ox to eat it. 

So far as I am abh^ to judge, the book is weH written. 

We should .etiAer faithful]} perform th^tnist committed to 
us, or ingenuously relinquish the chaigie. ' • • 

He is not so eminent, and so much -esteemed, as he thinhi^ 
himself to be. - * ' 

The work is a dull performance; and is capable of pleasing 
neither the nD4ei|tanding, ^ipr the imagination. 
' There isjio condition so secure, Bs:not io admit of change. . . 
. This is an event, which nobody presumei upon^ or is so san-'* * 
guine as to hope for. 

' We are generally pleased with any Uttle accofiiplishments 
eithtroi body or of mind. • - 

10. Be ready to succour such persons a& need your, assis- 
tance. Or-^thosc perso?is loho need, &c. 

The matter was no spouei* proposed, than he privately withr 
drew to consider it. ' 

lie has too much sen^ aiid pruden<;c to become a dupe to 
such artifices. ' ' * " . 

It is not sufficient that our conduct,, so far as it respects • 
othei*s, appears to be unexceptionable. 

The resolution was not the less fixed, though tiie secret was 
as yet communicated to very few. 

lie opposed the most remarkable corruptions of the ( Imrch 
of Rome ; and, on this iiccou^t.^ his doctriues were embraced 
by great numbers. ' ■ * - 

He gained nothing further by his speech, than to be com- 
mended for his eloquence. Or — 'nothing by his speech bvf * 
commendation for his tlofjuence, v . "* 

He has little more of the scholar than the name. 
* He has little of the scholar 6u^ the name. Or — besides the ' 
nayvic. • , . . ' - 

\ . • 
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They had^ 8Qoli#'lliii^ ^bdn appKed theteflcSres lo 
their studies. ^ 

From no other institution, (Aan the admirable one of jdiiebi 
•could so great a benefit be expected. , « 

Those savage people seemed to have no other element 
lAan war.. Ot — no eJement but thai of war. . 

iSuch men iM act treacherous!) oi^t to be avoided. Or—* 
The men mho act trtacherously^ kc, 

Germany ran the same risk that Italy had done. 

No errors are so trivial that they do no< deserve to be cor* 
rected. Or — as UQt^to dfeiefve amendment. - ' 

^ ^ - . RULE XX. 

m 

See Vol.1, p. ^14. Vol. 2. p. 7/. ' - 

In some respects, we have had as many advantages as they ; 
but in the article of a good Jibraiy, they have had a greater 
privilege than sje kavehad. , ~ • * 

• The undertaking was much better executed by .his brother 
.than % him. • , * , , * » 

They are' much grater gainers than / am by this unexpect- 
ed event. . • ' 

They know how to write as well as he does; but he 
mtich better grammarian than thof are. ' \ 

Though she is not so learned as he tf^she 
.and respected. • * * 

. These people, though they possess mote shiaing qaalitov 
are not lo proud a^ h^ tfy^nor so vkin at she. . ' . 

7%efollowit^ exampUs*are adapted to the notes and obses'vaHons 

. undet RULE xx. 

. See Vol. 1. p. 214. Vol. 2. p. 77. * • ' 

1. Who betrayed her com(»anion? Jfot/.- 
Who revealed the secrets' he oi:^^ to have concealdd? 
NotA«. 

Who related falsehoods to screeA herself, and to bring aH 
' odium upon others? Not /; it was she. 

There is' but one in fault, and that Is /• Or-^-^nwself. 

Wliether he will be learned or not^ must depend on. his ap- . 
plication. . • 

Charies XII. of Sweden, than zdhom a more courageous 
^rson never lived, appears' to have been destitdte of the ten* 
^er sensibilities of nature. 

> Salmasius (and a more learned man than he has sekbm ap- ' 
.peared) was not bappy at the dose of life. 

V 1 * • . » 
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KULEXXL 

See. Vol.1, p. 217. Vallj-p.^. 

I gladly shunned him who gladly fled from me. 

And this is thai which men mean by distributive justice, and 
which is properly termed equity. 

His honour, his interest, his religjiou, were all embarked in 
this undertaking. 

When so good a man as Socrates fell a victim to the mad- 
ness of the people, truth, ^//((/virtue, and religion fell with him. 

Neither the fear of death, nor /Ae hope of life, could make 
him submit to a dishonest action. / * 

An elegant house and much cusllij furniture were, by this 
event, irrecoverably lost to the owner. . . * ^ ♦ 

Tlw eiOimples which fnl/mn, are suited to the nuUSy and observa- 

lions under ruli:; xxi. ' 

^ Vol. 1. pi 317. Vol. $. p. 78. * . 

• • 

1 . These Tules are addressed to none but the inteUi|;ent and 
attentive. > • ' 

The gay and pleasing are, sdmetimes, ttie- most insidious 

and dangerous companions. • 

Old age will prove a joyless and dreary season, if jire arrive, 

at it with an unimproved, or a corrupted mind. 

The more I see of his conduct, the belter I like him. 

It is not only the dutj(y but tkt interest of young persons, to be 

studious and diligent* ' . ^ ' 

3. These counsels were the dictates of virtue and of true 
honour. * ^ 

Avarice and cunnii^ ipaj acquire an estate \ but ihe^ can- • 
not gain friends. • * ' 

A taste for useful knowledge, will provide for us a grcaland 
noble entertainment, when other entcrUnnments leave us. 

Without lirmness, nothing that is <^reat can be undertaken; 
nothing that is difficult or hazardous, can be accomplished. 

The anxious man is the votary of riches ; .tlie negligent m^/i^ 
thai of pleasure. ' ^ ' • ' 

3. His crimes had brought him into extreme distress and 
perplexity. • ' • ' . 

He has an affectionate brother, and sister j and they live in 
great harmony* \\ - . 4,. 
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We must guard against too gre^t sevenLj , and iw great 
facility of manners! . . ^ • 

Wc should often*recollect what the wisest men' have taid 
and written, doncernidg human happiness 'and human vanity. 

That species of commerce will pfodece great gain or greai 

Manj dajs, and eyen many weeks, pass awayuninlkpraved* 
This wonderful action struck the^heholdeifs -with ^excetUng* 
Ij/ great "BaUm^amnU Or — wUk very greats 
« Tbe.p^ple of this countrj" possess a healthful (^Umafe and , 

TThey enjoy also a free constitution and excellent laws* 

4. His reputatipn. and estate were bptli lost by gaming. 

Thb intelligence excited^not only our hopes, but our fears 
too. , ■ • ' 
' His conduct f s not scandalous ; and tiw is the best that can 
be said of it. i 

This was the persoiiwhom calumny had greatly abused^ and 
who sustained the injustice with singular patience, ' 

He discovered some qualities in the youth, of a disagree- 
ables nature, and which to him were wholly unaccountable. 

The captain had several men who died in his ship, of the 
scurvy. 

He is not only sensible and learned, but he is relii^ious too. 
• The Chinese lan^uaLTC contains an ininicnsc number of 
words ; and he who would learn them ,mu^i possess a great 
memory. 

By presumption and vanity, we provoke emmty, and in<;ur 
» contempt. ' " ' ' 

*ln the circumbtanct^s m zuhich 1 wubijit that lime, my trou- 
bles pressed heavily upon me. 

lie has destroyed his con.^tilutioi^.. by the very same errors 
hi/ lohich so many have been destroyed. Or — same errors 
Uuil have desiroijed so many, * \, 

. b. He is temperate, disintece^ted,' and benevolent, an orna- 
ment to his family, and a credit, to his profession, ' \ -y 
■ Genuine virtue supposes our b^nevolehce to be strength- 
ened, and cpnfirmed by principle. ' \ ' 
PenleTerance in laudable pursuits^ will reward all 'our toils, 
and pirodttce efiects beyond otkr calculation. . " 
Mt is happy for lis, when we can calmly and deliberately 
look back on tlie pa^ and anticipate th6 future. . * * ^, 
. . Tbe sacrifices of virtue . will not only be. rewarded l^'reaft^r. 

but tfti^y aii;t// derecoiWpeiii^ed even in this life. * . - ' ' 
Vol* it; -Ee . * 
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• - ' ^ . 

. *A)1 i&ose who wm possewed of j^j d&pe, xmepeti&ik ' 
former commission, Or — Jill vtbh were pa$sen€d,&» ' . ^• 
. #]f young persons were determined tb conduct themselyes 
by the niles^of virtue, not od]y wtfufd they escape innumera- 
ble dangers, but tk^ voiMcomimnd^espeGt mm t^elic^n-. 
"tiousihemseives.. ; _ . -^s . - * 

Charles was amanpflearAiDg,lai6w1edge, aftdb^njeTolence-; 
.aQ0, what is still more, he mm a true Chnstian. > • 



6« The temper of him who .is always in^theHbustle of ttie 
wcnid, will often be ruffled, and disturl>ed; ' " - 

'We..often comnfend as weli.as'oensure'imprnd^ntly. 

How a seed grows up into' a tr^ and htm the mind acte 
upon the b'6dy( are 'mysteries whiph we, cannot explain. , - 

Yerily, there is a reward for the righteous !/rm/jr these 
is a God that judgeth in the barth*' 

7« Changes are almost pontinuaHy taking plkce, in men 
and manners, in opinionit &)m1 customs, in private fortunes aoS 

publib condiicL , ^ " ' . ' . 

Aterse either to qontfadict' or fo* blame, /the too compUd- 
sant man eoes along with tbcrmanners that prevail* • \ ' - 

By tlMs habitual indelicacy, the-vir^i^s smiled at wlAt they 
blushed before* ^ ^ ' 

" They are now feconciled to what fhey could Hot Ibrmeily 
he prompted to, by any considerations* 
' Censure n the tas^ which a 'man p&ys. to the public for being 
eminent. . • 

Reject on the state of human lifie, and pn the society of 
men, 'as mixed with go6d and evil* 

^ • * K ' ' ' 

. fti In aU stations and conditions, the intportanf ]reIatio|lb- 
take place, of masters and servants, husban'ds^and wives, piB^- 
rents and children, brothecs and friends, citizens and subjects* 
Destituted of principle, h^ regarded neithejr.his family, his 
fdends, nor his reputation;' 

' Religious persons are often unjustly represented asjpersons 
of romantic character, anr? of visionary notions $ unacquainted." 
with the world, and unfit to iive in it. ; 

No rank, nor station, no dignity of birth, nor any posses- 
sions, etempt m^n from contributing their share to ppblic 
utility* ; 



9. Oh, my fiittier ! nVy friend ! how ^at has been ifiy in- 
gratitude ! • I . ^ • 
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Oh, piety \ Oh virtue ! how insensible have I been to your 

charms . ♦ ' 

• * . . ■ 

10* Tiiat U a property tbkkk most men have, or whkk^ at 
'least they may attain* ' . ^ 

Why do ye that, Vhich U i6 not lawful to do on thevabbatii 

days ? Or-T-/o do which is not hmfid^ &c. * • 

The 8lioii:bread/ which it is not lawful to eat, biit for the 
priests only,, Qr — tb eat which is not lawful^ but, Sic. 
Most, if not all, qf the ro^ family, had quitted the place* 
By these happy laboar», they wlp sow, and who reap,' 
« will rejoice tf^ether* > , . ^ ' 

; • RULE XXn. 

The work has received several alterations and additions. ^ 

The tirst proposal .was inferior to the fiecondy and essentially 
, different from it, 

lie is more bold and aclive, than his companion^ but not so 
wise and studious. ' • 

We hear the sound of the wind, ^ut we cannot tell ' 
whence it corncth, nor whither it goeth. 

Neither has he, nor have any other persons, suspected so 
much dissimulation. * * . • 

The court of Fkaoce, or that of Eng^land, was to be the 
umpire. ' , " 

In the reign of Henry JI; all foreign cooiinodities were . 
pleyitiful in- England* Or^In the reign, ^* th^re waspien^ 

&C* 

» There i8.i)0 talent more useful towards soccele in business, 
or which pata men more oat of the reach of accidents, than 
ihat quality generally possessed by persons of cool temper, « 
f and which is, m common Ijinguag^, caned discretion* Or — no 
jtalent so wefuty ^* or whieh puts mm so much autofth^ reach, 
Zm, us that qtuUity^ kc» ^ ' v \. 

The firsl project was to shorten discoiirse, by reducing poly- 
. syllables to loords of one syllable, - ' . ^ . . ' 

I shill dp all I can, to persuade others to take thje same 
^. measure? for their cure- which I have taken. 

The greatest masters of critical learning differ among thenn 
.' sel'oes. Or — do not always Imrmonize* 

(li^iah said, if thou return in peace, then the Lord hath 
not spoken by me*" • . , • - 

I do not suppose,* that wq Batons, want genim, more .than * 
biii^neigbbour^; ^ ' 
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The deal man, whose ears Were tfpen^, and wlkte UmgOiB 
zea£ loosened, doubtless glorified th^ great Physician* ' > '^'' 

Gnoses, fields, and meadows, "are at any tiea^on.^of iftie ye|r, 
pleasant to look upon ; but never so much^o.as in-l^ openii%- 
of the sj)nng. Or— but filtver so agreeajbk ds. m the opening of, . 
iht spring. ' ' • . ' ' ' ' 

The multitude rebuked them; ilutt ifaej should hold ' th«lhp 
pc^ce. Or— tikai th^ migfU BUent* * ^ l^j^^- 

The intentions of of tfe/ese pUlosopfcibrB, najr, wmbty f 
midbt AflW« been, and ]^it>bablj frere.g9od. ' 

The wonderful 'civilities which hafve passed hetir^ti the 
nation of authors and that of readers, mre an* «iiai|i#enible , 
argument^ o( a very refined age. . > . * . 

It was ah uhsuccessfn! undectakii^: th^fdiiwrB^^kkhis^ - 
however^ nb objection at allio an enterprise so well^cdhcerted. ' 

The reward* is his due, add it has already been, or it 

• hereafter be, given to him. Or — alrea^ ifeen f^en to him^i>r 
it I be hertc^ter bestowed. • 

By intercourse with wise and experienced ^ergons, who' 
know the world, wc may improve a private and^ retired edu- . 

* t^ixoxt^ and ruh off its ntst. * - 

SinccQty is as valuable as , knowledge^ and even mcme 
valuable. * ■ . " * 'i^.-!-'n 

No person was ever so perplexed, cls ite has been to-day^ Q^* , 
sustained such mortifications. . ■ ^ . 

'The Romans gave, not only the freedom of the city, but 
capacity for employments, io the inhabitants of several towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany. 

Such writers have no standard on which to iorm themselves, ' 
except what chances to be fashionable and popular. Or — have 
no other stayidnrd. <^c. than that which chances. &c. 

Whatever we do secretly, shall be displayed in tlie clearest 
light. \ - . * ^ ' * ' ' <^ • 

To the happiness of possessing a person of so uncommon 
merit, Boethius. soon^'otnerf the satisfaction of obtaining the 
hi^est honour his country could bestow. Or-r-joined that of[ 
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' CHAPTERIL . / 

OVSST D18POSSO* ' • * 

» » » . 

OECTiON 1. » 

Sm Vol. 3. p. 83. ' 

i Thovoh gr€^ Aat;^ been his dispbediencc and (oWy, yet' 
if ke sincerely acAcnospMge .his misconduct, «l}e will be ^or^^ ' 
' given. 

On ilicso causes depends ^ the happiness or miseiji which 
' MSsUts amon^ men. 

The properly of James, J niean his bopks ^pd furniture, ini^ 

• wholly destroyed. ' 

This prodigy of learninj^, this scholar, critic, and antiqua* 
rian, was entirely destitute of breeding and civility. 

That writer has civen an account of the manner, in which 
Christianity zihis formerly propagated ainoiig the heathens. 

We adore the Divine Being, Hin\ who is from eternity to - 
eternity. ' * • " ' • 

Thou. Lord, who hast pennittc d affiiction to come upon us,, 
wi// (leli\ er us from it, in due time. ■ ' ' ' . 

In tliis phice, there was not only security, but an abundance 
pf provisions. ' ^ 

•' By these attainments the naaster is honoured, and the scho<- . 
Jars arr encouraged. • . • , , 

The sea appeared to be agitatetiiBpretihan tiiiiuiL Ott^wv- ' 
usually agitated. " . ^ ' , . ' ' • • 

Not -one in fifty of those who call then^selves deists,- under- 
^ton^rthe' nfttiinr of the rehgion vjhich rejects, *\ - « 

• Virtue and 'mutual' confidence, dre ihfi soul of friendahlp. 
Where these are wanttng, disgust !or haired often follows httU 

• dififefences.* • * . , 

• Time and chance' Aa/^jny. to all men'^ but every person 4oss 
not consider who governs those powerful causes.' 

The active mind o(m9p' seldom or never rest^ satisfied with 
Us present condition, bow prosperous soever Wmaj^be* 

• Habits mu^t be acquired v of temperanoe to^ self-denial, 
th^t we may be aUe.to ' resist pleasure, and to endure: pai», 
wheA either (>f ttiem infet^eres with our duty* 

The ^ror of resting wiioily on faith, -or wholly.on wnjdcs', 
U<m^ pf those seductions w.hicb*mo8t easily -fmW^ae/ n^en ; a)|- 
der.the semblance of piety, nA the'one kanCI, and of virtue <m 
the other. ' - ' - • * / . . 
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It was no exaggerated tale ; for she was really in that sad 
condition in zohich her friend had represented her. 

An army presents a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

The enemies whom wc have most to fear, are those of our 
own hearts. 

Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, who was to come 
into the world, and 7vho has heen so long promised and desired. 

Thomas'^s disposition is better than his brother^s ; (or thati 
that of his brother ;) and he appears to be the happier miiTi i 
but some degree of trouble is all men's portion. 

Thougli remorse sometimes sleeps during prosperity, it will 
sureli^ awake in adversity. 

It is an invariable law of our present condition, that every 
pleasure zohich is pursued to excess, converts itself mto poison.' 

If a man bring into the solitary retreat of age, a vacant, an 
unimproved mind, in which no knowledge dawns, no ideas rise, 
and which supplies him with nothing to feed upon within him-' 
self many a heavy and comfortless day he must necessarily 
pass. 

1 cannot yield to so dishonourable conduct, cither at the 
present moment of difficulty, or under atiy circumstance 
whatever. ^ 

Themistocles concealed the enterprises of Pausanias, either 
because he thoitghi it base to betray the secrets trusted to his 



confidence, or because he imagined it impossible for schemes 
sodangerous and ill-concerttd, to take effect. 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds of the 
Athenians, that it may be said he altaimd monarchical power' 
in Athens. 

Christ applauded the liberality of the poor widow, tohom he 
saw casting her two mites into the treasury. 

A multiplicity of little kind offices, in persons frequently 
conv\;rsant with each other, are the bands of society and 
friendship. 

To do good to them that hate us, and, on no occasion, to 
seek revenge, are the duties of a Christian. 

If a man ptofesses a regard for ttie duties of religion, and 
neglects those of morality, that man'^s religion is vain. 1 

AHluence may give us respect, in the eyes of the vulgar. 
J)utj7 will not recommend us to the wise and good. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is miserable amidst all 
his pleasures : the rude inhabitant of Lapland is happier than ' 
he is. 

The cheerful and gay, when warmed by pleasure and mirth, 
lose that sobriety and self-denial, which .r/7v r«;sential to the 
support of virtur. 
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Se^ Vol. 2. p« 85. . 

There was^ in the metropolis, much to anuse them, as well 
as many, things to laxcite disgqst. * . < 

How much are real virtue and merit exposed to suffer. the 
|iardship»of a stormy life ! ' • *V 

• This is one of tne duties which r egtttiVe peculiar circum- 
spection. ^ 

A higher degree of happiness than that iDAicA I have descit- 
bed,' seldom falls to the lot of mortals. ' . v 

There are principles in man, which ever have mclined^^aid 
which ever will incline him to otlend. 

Whence ha$ arism so great a variety of opinions and tenets 
in religion ? " ^ 

Its stature is less than that of a man^ .but its strength and 
agility are much greater. 

Them that honour me, 1 will honour. 

summom me to attend, and 1 must suminon the others. 

Then did the officer lay hold of him and execute him im- 
mediately. Or — The officer thea laid hold qf him, and execu- 
ted him immediately, ' ' ' - 

Who is that person whom I saw you introduce, and present 
,to the duke ? 4 - - . . » . . - 

I offer observations which a long and chequered pilgrimage 
has enabled me to make on man. - • 

Every church and sect of people lias a set of qpiiuons 
pecuhar to t^^e//*. ^ ^ * ' " * 

^ ,M^st tiioa as-.waU ifls i, be theek, patient, and forgiving. 

' TnescT nien were iind^r high .obhgatioDS to adhere to ^ir 
fgiendia every situatioD of Me. 1 * .» " , ''^ 

After I had visited^ Europe, I returned to America* 

Their example, their influence, their fortunej every talent, 
tliey possM, disptrue tilessiogs on all around th^m* r x 

When a alriiig of such sentences occuri, the kfkct i& dis* 
^gieeible^ . > / ; ; 

1 wu lately at Gibiiiltar, and the coitemander inchie£ 
• Propriety of pronoodatibn iconnsts tn giving'' to every 'word 
that sound which the nU>st jpo/i^e, usage, of tiie lanj^iage ap- 
propriates to it. • » • V. * • 
. The boo]|dia printed very nea»y an^on fine ioovtii papef. 

* Many 4>fWtfid)ks o{ th& ancients "are highly instructive. 
fie ires^oi^es one of ^ those solitaiy animals, that Aeivs boon 

forced fr^m thHtfotuts^ to' gratify hiunan cikiottfitjr; ^ • *■ 
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There neither is, nor ought to be, such a thing as construc- 
tive treason. . . , 

He is a new-created knight, and his dignity sits awkwardly 
on him. Or — a newly created knight, Sic. , 

Hatred or revenge deserves censure, wherever it is found 
to exist. 

If you please to employ your thoughts* on that subject, you 
wi7/ easily conceive our miserable condition. 

His speech contains one of the grossest and most infamous 
calumnies that ever were uttered. 

Too great a variety of studies dissipates and iveakens the 
mind. 

It 

Each of those two authors has his merit. 
.Tames was resolved not to indulge himself in so cruel on 
amusement. 

The loant of attention to this rule, is the source of a very 
common error. Or — Want of attention, &c. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks, which if you do not ' 
blow them, will go out of themselves. 

Clelia is a vain woman, who, if we do not flatter her, will 
be disgusted. 

That celebrated work had bcefi nearly ten years pubhshed, 
before its importance was at all understood. 

Ambition is insatiable : it will n^ake any sacriOces to attain 
its objects. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the hand of na- 
ture with wildness aijd confusion, strikes the mind with more 
grandeur, than if the parts had been adjusted to one another 
with the mo5^ accurate symmetry, 

I ' ■ * . Section 3. . . ^ 

See Vol 2. p. 87. 

» 

lie showed a spirit of forgiveness, and a magnanimity, that 
c/o honour to human nature. 

Them that honour me, I will honour; and theyih^it despise 
me shall be lightly esteemed. , . ' 

\ Reason's whole ploasnrc, all the joys of «ense, 
. Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Having, thus hegim. to throw off tKe restraint of reason, he 
was soon hurried into deplorable excesses. 

These arts have enlightened many minds ; and they will en- 
lighten every pcrspn who shall attentively study theni. 
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When we succeed in our plans, it is not always to be attri- 
buted to ourselves : the aid of others often promotes the end, 
and claims our acknowledgment. 

Their intentions were good ; hot wanting prudence, they 
missed the mark at which they aimed. 

I have not conseyited, nor shall / consent to a proposal so 
unjust. 

We have subjected ourselves to much expense, that thou 
mayst be well educated. 

This treaty was made at the castle of earl Moreton, the eo- 
vernoT. ° 

Be especially careful, that thou give no offence to the aged 
or helpless. 

The business was no sooner opened, than it was cordially 
acquiesced in. 

On account of his general conduct, he deserved punishment 
as much as his companion, and, indeed, desei-ved it more. He 
left a son of a singular character, and who behaved so ill that 
he was put in prison. n 

If he do but approve my endeavours, it will be an ample 
reward. ^ 

/ hope you loill do me the favour to accept a copy of " A 
view of the manufactories in the West Riding of Yorkshire:' 
• I had intended to write the letter before he urjred me to it ; , 
ind, therefore, he has not all the merit of it. 

All the power of ridicule, aided by the desertion of friends, 
and the diminution of his estate, 7ua5'not able to shake his 
principles. 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his words wtrc faith- 
less professions. 

Though the measure is mysterious, it is worthy of attention. 

Be solicitous to aid such deserving persons, as appear to be 
destitute of friends. 

Ignorance, or the want of light, pruduces sensuality, covet- 
ousness, and those violent contests witli others about trifles, 
which occasion so much misery, and so many crimes in the 
world. ' -j 

lie will one day reap (he reward of his labour, if he be dili- * 
gent and attentive. Till that period comc^ let him bo con- 
tented and patient. ^ 

To the resolutions wliich we have oncn, upon due conside- 
ration, adopted as rules of conduct, let us frmly adhere. 
.. He has little more of the great man thaa the title. 

Though he wert my superior in knowledge, he would not • I 
ihnce have a right to impose his scntiirients. ] 

That picture of the cmptror is a very exact resemblance of 
him. 

Vol. 11. F f 
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Mow hiTppj are the virimuis who can rest tmiier ^e pro^-. 
tk»ti of that powerfiil am> whieh ma4e the earth wd the 
heAvens! * 

Proiperity and adimUir- maj be equally- improve^ ; Mb 
the one and the other proceed mm the same author. 

He acjted conformabfy to his instmctions, aod cannot jiuil^ 
he censared. 

The orators did not forget to enlai^e on so p(^u^ a 

subject. 

The language of Divine. Providence to every hiunan agent^ 
is, " Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther.'^ 

Idle persons imagine, thai how deficient soever they . may be 
in point of duty, they,a< least consult. their own satisfaction. 

Good as the caube is, it is one from which nunjbejrs have 
deserted. * ' * 

The man is prudent iphe s^caHU little* « . . 

^ See Vol. 2. p. as. , . * . . • 

• He acted iridependeniiyyyi foreign assistance. 

Every tiling that we here enjoy, changes, decays ^ and comes 
to an end. All floats on the surface of that river, which jaith 
swift current, is running towards a boundless ocean. 

The winter has not been so severe as wfi expected it to 

he. Or — cvpccicd it zvould he* 

Temperance more than medicmes, w the proper means of 
curing many diseases. • ' / " ' ' 

They understand the pFactical part better than he does ; but 
he is much better acquainted with the theory than they are. 

When we have once drawn the line, with int«lhgence and 
precision, between dnty wf sin, iMrlSSS^ WB ought on.no 
occamon^to transgress** * ' 

They who are distinguished bj extraordinary taleols^ have' 
extraordiniafy duties to perfonh.' * ' 

No person could speitc nCare'sirongfy oaiMs suhjeet^ or he^ 
have mord nqhly, tl^an. onr young awrocate for the cause of 
toleration. ' . ' ' * 

His conduct was so pit>vo]dng, that .many wiU cpi^d^inn 
him, and few will pi<y him. " * • 

. The pe^Wa happiness is the statesman's honour* 

Wc are in a perilous situation. On the one side, and 
other, dangers meet us ;..and either, extreme will be pemiinoua 
io virtue. . - * • * . 

jSeveral pictures of the Sardinian king^s w^re transmitted to 
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France. Or — Sexeral of ihe Sardinian king^s pictures, &:c. 
Or — Several pictures belonging to the king of Sardinia, &c. 

When I last saw him, he was grown considerably. 

If wc consult either the iniprovement of the mind, or the 
health of the body, it is well kiiown that exercise is the great 
instrument of promoting both. 

If it were thei/ who acted so ungratefully, they are doubly in 
fault. Or — If they acted, Sic, 

Whether virtue promote our interest or not, we must adhere 
to her dictates. 

We should be studious to avoid too much indulgence, as well 
as too much restraint, in our management of 'children. 

No human happiness i& so great, as not to contain some im- 
perfection. Or — as to co7itain no imperfection. 

His father cannot hope for this success, unless his son give 
better proofs of genius, or apply himself with indefatigable 
labour. 

The house framed a remonstrance, in tohich they spoke with, 
^reat freedom of the king's prerogative. 

The conduct which has been mentioned, is one of those ar- 
tifices which most easily seduce men, under the appearance of 
benevolence. 

This is the person to whom we are so much obliged, and 
:vhom wc expected to see, when the favour was conferred. 

He is a person of great property, but he does not possess the 
esteem of his neighbours. 

They were solicitous to in^jratiatc thems(}lvcs with those, 
ivhom it was dishonourable to favour. 

The great diversity which takes place among men, is not 
owing to a distinction that nature has made in their original 
povTcrs, so much as to the superior diligence, with which some, 
have improved these powers beyond others. 
' While wc are unoccupied by what is good, evil is continually 

at hand. i i xu x 

There is not a creature that moves, nor a vegetable that grows, 
but which, when minutely examined, furnishes matenals for 
pious admiration. . 

What can be the reason of the committce^s havmg delayed 
this business? Or— What can be the committee'' s reason for 
having delayed this business? , ^ , 

I know not whether Charles was the author, but I understood 

it to be him. c y\ , 

A good and well-cultivated mind, is greatly preferable to 

rank or riches. 

When charity to the poor, is governed by knowledge and pru- 
dence, cxery one admits it to be a virtue. 
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gpeatest concern, and jiigbesl ^ojiigmBti wf^ to 
proved in the sight of his Creator* 

Let us not set our hearts on m .inatablQ^ «o imvutkifyiog 
.« world. 

« • 

Section o. ' * , . ' . 

• See Vol. 2. p. 90. * * . ' . 

Shall you attam SHCceBs, without that preparation, and es- 
cape. danger;s wit)]iont that precaution, which are require4 of^ 
often? . ... . . 

Yfheii' we see had men honoured and prosperous in the woii4 
it is some discouragement to virtue* 

Thefdniitoie was aU purchased atWentworth's thejotner^* 

Eveiy member of the body; every bone, joint, and nmscleii 
/ie« 'exposed to many disorders ; and the greatest prudence or 
precaution, or flie deepest skill df the physician, t> not sufficient 
to prevent them. * w , 

It x&^ngKily said, that though faith jW/^/Ses us, yet wcMcs must 
justify our faith. 

If an acadeinfy ht established for the cultivation of our lan- 
guage, let llit memhers of it stop the license of translators ; 
whose idleness and ignorance, it they he suifered to proceed, 
will reduce us to babble a dialect of F'rench. " . 

It is uf great consequence that a teacher should firmly be- 
lieve both the liuth and the importance of those principles 
vWhich he inculcates on otiiers ; and not only that he should 
speculatively bditvti them, but have a lively and serious fe^^ * 
ing of them. 

It is uot the uttering, or the hearing of certain words, that 
tW KUfimn Uie iffflfship of 1)ie Almighty. It is the heart that, 
prws^ or prays. If aceomvamis not tlie w ords tliat 

are sj^ken; w^ oflfer lAc sacrifice of toob^ 

Neither flatter nor contemn the rich or the great* 

He has travelled much, and passed through many stormy 
seas and over txUnsive tracts of land^ • \ 

You must be sensible that there is, and can be no other pejr- 
son than myaelf, who could give ^e informatibn desired* " 
Or — no persdn but n^telf y^C* 

To be pAtient, resigned, and thankful, under afflictiolkB and 
disappoii^entB, dMi«|»<r4<e« genuine piety.. ' 

Alvarez was a man of corrupt principles, and detestaUe 
conduct ; and, what is still worse, he donedin his shame* 

As soon as the sense of a Supreme. Being is lost, jthe great 
check is taken' off, which keeps under restraint the passim of 
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greater and nobler s^itimenis, which. reaBon juro religion tii- 

We 9ja6ul^ be careful not to follow the example ^of many 
|MB|B009, who censure the opinions^ nuumcrs, ai)d cuftoina 6f 
others, merely because th^y are foreign to them* . 

Sleadj applitetion, as w^U as gqfiius and abilities, if neces-. 
skry jfco produce eminence. \ 

There are in that seminary, several students ao^o,.are jcop- 
siderably skilled in mathematical knowledge. 

If Providence clothes tlie grass of the field, and shelters and 
adorns the flowers that every where grow wild amongst it, 
will he not much mqr^ .clothe and protect his servants and 

children? ' ' ' * . * ' . " * 

We are too often Imrned by the violence of passion^ or in- 
snared by the allurements of pleasure. * ' • - , 
High hopes, and florid views, are great e7iemies to tran- 
^illity. • ' ' r * * • • 

• Year after year steals something from m ; till the decaying 
fabric totter of itseli, and crumbU at length into dust. Or— r 
shall totter, kc, 

I had intended to Jinish the letter before :the bearer called, 
" he mi^t not be detained ; but I was prevented by coin* 
pany. • ; 

« George is tbfi ■ i&ost learned and accpmplished- of all-tbe 
flludent8,«that l^elotng to the seminary^ . *. 

This excellent and well writteif tmluey witfi otihdrs that 
JiMit be mentioned, was the foundation Qt his love of study. * 

There can Be no doubt that the, Measures of l^e milkd excei 
those of sense. . , 
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The grand teviple oohsiited otf one great.£(^^and several 
smaller ones. 

Many would gladly exchange their honours, beauty, and 
riches, for that more quiet and humble station, with Which you 
are now dissatisfied. ' ' , 

Though the scene was a very a^fecti^ otnej Louis showed 
little emotion on the occasion. 

The climate of England is not so pleasant as ^^/ of France, 
Spain, or Italy. * * ' 

Much of the good and evil that happen to us in this world, 
%i owmg to apparently undesigned and fortuitous events : but 
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k'ifl fte Jdl^fieiiie B^ nrib ileeret|y dtoeds flM^^oiateb:^! ^ 
.l^m. ' , ' ;V • .;. M 

Tp despke *il|rtihi on accoMnt of ^mt pretty, or.fo ^i^iie 
buEselrM tor (Nir wealth, is a disposUi^ highly culpabk^ -. * 
' This task was the mork easify performed, from vbe cheeffill> 
Aefis wit&'which he engaged in it. . • 

She lamented the uiwappy fate of Lucrefia, pfkose nmu ^ 
seemed lo her another toord for chastity. - * . 

• He has not yet cast off all regard for decency ^ end tlHS is 
the moat Jhat can be advanced in his favoar. ^ * 

The girPs school was formerly beUer conducted than th^ 
h^f/s''. Or — than that of the hoys. 

The loss of his much-loved friend, or (he disappointments he 
has met with, haue .occasioned the total derangement of hifl 
mental powers. 

' The concourse of people was sp greai, that we passed zoiik ■ 

difficulty, . . - 

All the women, children, and treasure, that remained in thfk 
.city, fell under the victor-s power. 

They have already made great progress in their studies, 
and, if attention and diligence continue, they will soon fuldl the 
expectations of their friends. . 

* bis propensity to. this vice, against eveiy' principle of inte-' 
Tpi and honour, tM^wnazmgy 

' kind Af vice;, thougb it inhahii^ the upper circles of 
life, H no^ ^ss pernicious,, than that . whfd^we meet widi 
•amongst die lowest of men. 

* He acted ' agreiobly . to the dictates of priidcnce, tfaOu^ fae- 
was in a situation exceedingly delicate* 

If 1 had known the distress of piy friend, it would have peen 
my duty.fo relief iiim^ hnd it would d^lways have yielded m& 
-pleasure <o Aare granteii^ him that relief. 

Tiiey admired the canioutt and t^rightnesi ^tbe boun^- 
;at)an, as they called hini« * " 

The set 'ofnm curtains did not correspond to the pair of 
pld blinds. ' ♦ 

The tutor commends him for being more studious (lian any 
other pupil of the school. . Ov—for being thQ most studiimt 
jnqnl of the school, . 

, Two principles in humnn nature reign ; 

Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain : ' . - ' 
' Nor Ifttf d good, nor Mol a bad we call ; . . 
. fiaeh Works its «fed».to.mm or goreitt a)]. • 

Temperance and exercise, hoin little 5oeu^r they maj be re- 
gifdedj are the best means of prcserv^n^ health. 
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S0e Vol.2, p. 93. 



CoN'.TANTiNoi LK was the poHit, in which zum couceuUaied 
Ihe learning and science of the world. ' • * 

Disgrace not your station, by that grossness of sensuality, 
that levity of dissipation, or tliat insolence of rank, which 6e- 
iij}ea/cs a Httle mind. * ' ' " 

A circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon,^ /j/ca^es the eye 
by its regularity, as a beautiful figure, • ' ' ' 

His conduct was eijually unjust and disboDOoraVl^* .Or— 
Voof as^unjuat tis it was dUshancmrphle. , 

TJbougb, at first, he began to defedid hiiQself, yeVwheii the 
proofs appeared against lum, he durW not any longer cofitend* 

Many persons will ndt believe Mat they are m/uenceil jjf 
prejadices* Or — Mahy persona^ ^/leve that theg nrtfrw ftim 
jltr^udices, • ' * • 

The pleasui^ or pain of one passion, }Mjfkr$ fi^ia'that di 
another.' ' 

The rise and fall of the tides, in this. place, moAe a di&rettce. 
of about twelve feet, / 

Five and seven make twelve, and one make thirteejd* 

He did riot know lohom to suspect. ^ 

I intended yesterday to^ walk out, but 1 was again disap'^ 
pointed. * ' ^ 

The court of Spain, wihic/K gs^ve the order, was not aware of 
the consequence. " ' ' * 

• Tf the acquisitions which he has made, and which have quali- 
tied him to be a useful mcniber of society, should be misap- 
phed, he will be highly culpable. * * ' 

There was much spoken and written on each side .of the 
question ; but I have chosen to suspend my decision. 

. Were there no bad men in the world, to vex and distress the 
good, thM% might appear in. the liglit of Harmless innocence ; 
wittKey coold havli^ no M^portttoity of displaying fideHtyj nttag-. 
jBaniiantty,'patieiKe and nmnde. 

T)Sie most igtfqrant, and savage- tribes of men, whoi' they 
loK^red ro«nd>on the earth, and the heavens,, could not avoid* 
ascribti%* |h«sir origin to' some invisible, designing cause, 
fidmg a propcQsity tq adpre their. Orator. ^ . 
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** Let us not forget, that something more than gentleness and 
modestjr, than complacency of temper and affability of man« 
ners, is requisite to form a worthy man, or a true Christian. 

One of the first and the most common extremes in moral 
conduct, is that of placing all virtue either in justice, on the one 
harjLd^ or in generosity, on the other. 

It is an inflexible regard to principle, which has ever mark- 
ed the characters of those who have eminently distinguished 
themselves in public life ; who have patronised the cause of 
justice against powerful oppressoi-s ; who, ip critical times, have 
supported the faUing rights and liberties of men; and have re- 
flected honour on their nation and country. 

When it is with regard to trifles, that diversity or contrarie-' 
\y of opinions shows itself it is childish in the last degree, 
if this become the ground of estranged affection. When, from 
such a cause, there arises any breach pf friendship, human 
weakness is discovered in a mortifying light. In matters of 
serious moment, the sentiments of the best and worthiest may 
vary from those of their friends, according as their lines of life 
diverge, or as their temper, and habits of thought, present obr 
jects under different points of view. But by candid and libe- 
ral minds, unity of affection will still be preserved. 

Desires and wishes are the first springs of action. When 
they become exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be 
tainted. If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of 
ideal happiness ; if we feed our imagination with plans of opu- 
lence and splendour; if we fix to Our wishes certain stages of 
high advancement, or certain degrees of uncommon reputation, 
as the sole stations of felicity ; the assured consequence zoili be, 
that we shall become unhappy in our present state ; unfit for 
acting the part, and discharging the duties that belong to it ; 
we shall discompose the peace and order of our miuds^ and 
shall foment many hurtful passions, 

Maria always appears amiable. She never speaks severely 
or contemptuously. . * 



PART IV. 

PUNCTUATION. . 

CHAPTER 1. 

CONTAINING APPLICATIONS OF THK lOMMA, DISPOSED UNDER 

THE PARTICULAR RULES. 



RULE L 

S«eVoL2..p.97. 

THE tear of repentance brings its own lelief. 
Manhood is disgraced by the consequeaces of neglected 
youth. 

Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions ia the hu- 
man heart. 

It is honourable to be a friend to the unfortunate. 
All finery is a sign of littleness. 

Slovenliness and indehcacy of character commonly go hand 
in hand. 

The friend of order has made half his way to virtue. 
Too many of the pretended friendships of youth, are mere 
combinations in pleasure. ' 
The iiida%ence of hairii dispositions, is tfae intro^oction to 

The intennixtare of evil in human society, serves to eier- 
cise'the suffering graces and virtues of the good. 

RULE IL 

See VoL 2. !». 97. 

Gentleness is, in truth, the great avenue to mutual eujoy- 
ment. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens all its objects. 
The tutor, by instruction and discipUne^ lays the Idundation 
of the pupiPs future honour* 
VoL.n. Gg 
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Trials, in this stage of beuii;^ are the kit of n^* • 
No assumed befaaTioar can alwiijs bide *<lie real character. 
The best men often experience disapjfointmenta. ^ 
Advice should be seasonably administered* 

RULE 111. 

^ Vol. 2. p. 98. 

Self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, blast the prospect , 
of many a youth. 

In our health, life, possessions, connexions, pleasures, Uiere 
are causes of decay imperceptibly working. 

Discomposed thoughts, agitated passions, and a ruffled tem- 
per, poison every pleasure'of life. 

Vicissitudes of good and evil, of trials and consolations, fill up 
the life of man. 

Health and peace, a moderate fortune, and a few friends^ sum 
op all the undoubteid articles of temporal felicity. 

We have no reason to complain of the lot of man, or of the 
world's mutability. • 

« 

RULE IV. 

See VoL 2. p. 98. 

An idle, trifling society is near akin to such as is corrupting. 
Conscious guilt renders us mean-spirited, timorous, and 
base. 

An upright mind will never be at a loss to discern what is 
just and true, lovely, honest, and of good report. 

The vicious man is often looking round hjm, with anxious 
and fearful circumspection. 

True friendship will, at all times, avoid a careless or rough 
behawur. 

Tun^ brings a gentle and powerful opiate to ^1 miifiir- 
tunes. 

RULE V. 

SMmS.p.98. 

i he man of virtue and honour will be trusted^ rehed upoa, 
and esteemed. 
Deliberate slowly, execute promptly. 
A true iriend unbosoms Hreely, advisesjustly, assiflto jneaidiij. 
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adventures boldly, takes all patiently, defends resolutely, and 
continues a friend unchangeably. 

Sensuality contaminates the body, depresses the under- 
standing, deadens the moral feelings of the heart, and degrades 
man from his rank in the creation. 
Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad passions* 
We'miist stand or fall by our own conduct and chaneten 
The man of order catcliea and anests the hours as they fly. 
l*be great business of life is, to be employed in doing jurtly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with our Creator. 

RULE VI. 

^. Sm Vol. 8. p. 99. 

Tills unhappy person had often been seriously, a^fectionate^^ 
ly admonished, but in vain. 

To hve soberly, righteously, and piously, comprehends the 
whole of our duty. 

^ When thy friend is calumniated, openly and boldly espouse 
his cause. 

Benefits should be long and giatefoUy remembered. 

RULE VII. 

See Veil. 2. p. 99. 

True gentleness is native feeling, heightened and improved 
by principle. 

The path of piety and virtue, pursued with a firm and con- 
stant spirit, will assuredly lead to happiness. 

Human afiairs are in continual motion and fluctuation, al- 
tering their appearance every moment, and passing into some 

newTorms. 

IVhat can be said to alarm those of their danger, who, in- 
toxicated with pleasures, become giddy and insolent; who, 
flattered by the illusions of prosperity, make llii;bt of every se- 
rious admonition, which their friends, and the changes of the 
world, give them ? 

RULE Vlll.. 

See VoLjL'p.99. 

If, from any internal cause, a mnn^s peace of mmdbedis^ ' 
tnrl)ed, in vain we load him with riches or honours. 
Gentleness delights, above all tilings, to. alleviate distresi; 
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and, if it cannot drj up the falling tear, to sooth at least the 
grieving heart. ^ 

Wherever Christianity prevails, it has discouraged, and, in 
some degree, abolished slaTery. 

We mar rest assured that, by tihe steady pomiit of viftnet 
we shall obttliif and enjoy it. 

RULE IX. ' 

. ' See Vol. 2. p. 100. 

Continue, my dearxhildren, to make virtue your principal 
study. 

To you, my worthy bene&ctoA, am J indebted, under Pro- 
vidence, for all I enjoy. 

* Canst fhoa expec^ then betrayer of innocence, to escape 
the hand of, vengeance ? , 

Come tiien, companion of my toils, let ns take fresh pourage, 
persevere, and hqie to tiie end. 

- RULE X. 

See Vo]. 2. p. 100. 

Peace of mind being secured, we may smile at misfortunes. 

Virtue abandoned, and conscience reproaching us, we be- 
come terrified with imaginary evils. 

Charles having been deprived of the help of tutors, his stu- 
dies became totally neglected. 

To prevent further altercation, I submitted to the terms pro- 
posed. 

To enjoy present pleasure, he sacri&ced his future ease and 
reputation. 

To say the least, they have betrayed great want of pru- 
dence. • . 

RULE XL 

Sec Vol. 2. p. lOa 

Hope, the balm of life, sooths ns under eveiymisfortone. 

Content, the o£6prii^ of f irtue, dwells both in retiramen^ 
and in the active scenes of life. 

Confucius, the great Chinese phihNK^her, was eminently 
good, as well as ^ise. 

'The patriarch Joseph, is an illustrious enaqpie of ehaatiif , 
resignation, and filial affection. 
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RULE XIL 

See Vol. 2. p. 100. 

Nothing 13 so opposite to the true enjoyment of life, as the 
relaxed and feeble stale of an indolent mind. 

The more a man speaks of himself, the less he likes to hear 
another talked of. 

Nothing more strongly inculcates resignation, than the ex- 
perience of our own inability to guide ourselves. 

The friendships of the world, can subsist no longer than in- 
terest cements them. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to afford you. 

RULE XIIL 

See Vol. 2. p. 101. 

He who is a stranger to industry, may possess, but he can- 
not enjoy. 

Contrition, though it may melt, ought not to sink or over- 
power the heart of a Christian. 

The goods of this world were given to man for his occa- 
sional refreshment, not for his chief felicity. 

It is the province of superiors to direct, of inferiors to obey ; 
of the learned, to be instructive, of the ignorant, to be docile; 
of the old, to be communicative, of the young, to be attentive 
and diligent. 

Though unavoidable calamities make a part, yet they make 
not the chief part, of the vexations and sorrows that distress 
human life. 

An inquisitive and meddling spirit, often interrupts the good 
order, and breaks the peace of society. 

RULE XIV. ' 

See Vol. 2. p. 101. 

Vice is not of such a nature, that we can say to it, " Hither- 
to shalt thou come, and no further." ^ 

One of the noblest of the Christian virtues, is, " to love our 
enemies." 

Many too confidently say to themselves, "My mountain 
stands strong, and it shall never be removed." 

We are strictly enjoined, " not to follow a multitude to do 
evil." 
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RULE XV. 

See Vol. 2. p. 101. 

♦ 

The gcutle mind is like the smooth stream, which reflects 
every object in its just proportion, and in its fairest colours. 

Beware of those rash and dangerous connexions, which may 
afterwards load you with dishonour. 

Blind must that man be, who discerns not the most striking 
marks of a Divine government, exercised over the world. 

It is labour only wbidi giTes the relish to pleasure. 

In that unaffected dyiltty which springs fram a gentle mind, 
there is an incomparable charm* 

They who raise envy, will easily incar censure* 

Many of the evils which occasion our complaints of the 
world, are wholly ima«nafr]r. 

He who is ^d before mvisible witnesses, is eminently so 
before the vbible* 

His conduct, so disinterested and generous, was universally 
approved. • • 

^ RULE XVI. 

See Vol. 1 p. m. 

The fumes which arise from a heart boiling witli v iolent 
passions, never fail to darken and trouble the understanding. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ouiiht to be done to-day, 
we overcharge the morrow with a burden which belongs not 
to it. 

By whatever means we may al first attract the attention, we 
can hold the esteem, and secure' the hearts of others, only by 
amiable dispositions, and the accon^lisfaoieiits of the mind* 

is the mind sow not o6m, it will plant thistles* ^ 

One day U sufficient to scatter our prosperity, and bring it to 
nought. , 

Graceful in youth, are the tears of sympathy, and the heart 
tet melts at the tale of wo* 

The ever active and restless power of thought, if not em* 
ployed about whet a good, wBl naturally and unavoidably en- 
gender evO* . 

* He who formed ^ heart, certainly knows what paises 

within it. 

To be humble and modest in 'opinion, to be vigilant and 
attentive in conduct, to distrust fair appearances, and to restraiu 
rash desires, are instnictioiis which the dasknesa of our present 
stele' dioul^stron^y inculcate* 
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RULE XVll. 

See Vdl. S. p. 168. ' 

Tlie greatest iiiiserj is, to becoBdemnedby our own hearts. 
The greatest misery that we can endme, is, to be condemii- 

ed by our own hearts* 
Charleses highest enjoymeat was^ to leKeve the distressed, 

and to do good. 

The highcj^t enjoyment that Charles ever experienced, was, 
to relieve the distressed, and to do good. * 

> 

RULE XVIII. 

See Vol. 2..p.lOJ. 

If opulence incieases our gratifications, it increyes, in the 
same proportion, our desires and demands. 

He whose wishes, respecting the possessions of this world, are 
the most reasonable and bounded, is hkelj to lead the nfest, 
and, for that reason, the mpst desirable life. 

By aspiring too hi^ we frequently miss the happinA^ 
which, by a less ambitious aim, we might have ^dned. 

By proper management, we prolong oar tmie: we live 
more, in a few years, dian othen do in many. 

In your most semt actions, suppose that you have all the 
world for witnesses . 

In youth, the habits of industry are most easily acquired* 

What- is the right path, few take the trouble of inquiring. 

RULE XIX. 

Providence never intended, that any state here should be 
either completely happy, or entirely miserable. 

As a companion, he was severe and satirical ; as a friend, 
captiouaand dangerous ; in his domestic sphere, harsh, jealolw, 
and inicible. 

. If the Spring putforifa no blessoms^ in Summer tlwre will be 
no Imuty, and in Autumn, no fruit So, if youth be tfffled 
away without improvement| manhood witt be cenlemyHMe, 
and old age, miserable. 
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• » * 

RULE XX. • 

* See V0I.S. p. 103. 

Be assured, then, that order, frugality, and econoniy, are the 
necessary supports of every personal and private virtue. 

I proceed, secondly, to point out the proper state of our 
teniper, with respect to one another. 

Here, every thing is in stir and fluctuation ^ there, all is 
serene, steady, and orderly. 

I shall make some observations, Qrst, on the external, and 
next, on the internal, condition of man. 

Sometimes, timidity and false shame prevent our opposing 
vicious customs ; frequently, expectation and interest impel us 
strongly to comply* 



CHAPTER 11. 

0CONTAiNl£(6 INSERTIONS. 0F^TH£ SEMICOLON AND COMMA. 

' See Vol. 2. p. 104. 

That darkness of character, where we can see no heart; 
those foldings of art, through whicli no native affection is al- 
lowed to penetrate ; present an object, unamiable in every sea- 
son of life, but particularly odious in youth. 

To give an early pioferencf to honour above ii;ain, when 
they stand in competition : to desp ise every advantage which 
cannot be attained without dishonest arts ; to brook no mean- 
ness, and to stoop to no dissimulation : are the indications of a 
great mind, the presages oi future eminence and usefulness in 
Bfe. 

As there is a worldly tisppiness, which God perceives to be 
no other than disguised misery ; as there are worldly honours, 
ulikliy in his estiiQation, are reproach ; so there is a worldly 
.wifdmttyWlni^ ill Jm sight, is fodishness. 

The passions are the chief destroyera of jour peace; -ihb 
ftonas and tempests of tiie hiora] world. 

Se«y^ is the region of gentleness and friendship ; hell, itf 
fieremiss and animositj-. 

The path of troth, is a plain and a safe path; th^t of false- 
hood, is a perplezine maze* 

Modesly is one of tihe chief ornaments of jrouth ; and it has 
* erer heen esteemed a preisage of raing- menf* 
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Life, with a swift, though insensible course, glides awaj; 
and, like a river which undermines its banks, gradually im- 
pairs our state. 

The violent spirit, like troubled waters, renders back the 
images of things distorted and broken ; and communicates to 
them all that disordered motion, which arises solely from its 
own agitation. 

Levity is frequently the forced production of folly or vice ; 
cheerfulness is the natural offspring of wisdom and virtue only. 

Persons who live according to order, may be compared to 
tlie celestial bodies, which move in regular courses, and by 
stated laws ; whose influence is beneficent; whose operations are 
quiet and tranquil. 



CHAPTER III. 

CONTAIXIXC APPLICATIONS OF THE COLON, &C. 

See Vol. 2. p. 105. 



The three great enemies to tranquillity, are vice, superetiticn, 
and idleness : vice, which poisons and disturbs the mind with 
bad passions ; superstition, which fills it with imaginary terrors ; 
idleness, which loads it with tediousness and disgust. 

To sail on the tranquil surface of an unrufiled lake, and to 
steer a safe course through a troubled and stormy ocean, re- 
quire different talents : and, alas ! human life oftener resembles 
the stormy ocean, than the unruffled lake. 

When we look forward to the year which is beginning, 
what do we behold there ? All, my brethren, is a blank to our 
view : a dark unknown presents itself. 

Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could enter 
on all the treasures of the rich : and happy for a short time he 
might be : but before he had long contemplated and admired 
his state, his possessions would seem to lessen, and his cares 
would grow. 

By doing, or at least endeavouring to do, our duty to God 
and man ; by acquiring an humble trust in the mercy and fa- 
vour of God, through Jesus Christ ; by cultivating our minds, 
and properly employing our time and thoughts ; by govern- 
ing our passions and our temper ; by correcting all unreasona- 
ble expectations from the world, and from men ; and, in the 
midst of worldly business, habituating ourselves to calm retreat 
and serious recollection : by such means as these, it may be 
hoped; that, through the Divine blessing, our days shall flow in a 
stream as unrulBed as the human state admits. 

Vol. II. . H h • 
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A metaphor is a comparison, expressed in an abridged form, 
bat without any of the words that denote comparison : as, 
« To the upright there ariseth hght in darkness." 

All our conduct towards men, should be influenced by this 
important precept : " Do unto others, as you would that others 
should do unto you." 

Philip III. king of Spain, when he drew near the end of his 
days, seriously reflecting on his past life, and greatly atfected 
with the remembrance of his mispeut time, expressed his deep 
regret in these teiTns : " Ah! how happy would it have been 
for me, had I spent, in retirement, these twenty-three years, that 
I have possessed my kingdom." 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed, whilst the heart achea 
within : though folly may laugh, guilt will sting. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at once : ^v^sdom 
is the repose of minds. 

CHAPTER IV. 

» 

CONTAINING INSERTIONS OF THE PEBIOD, &C 

' . - . Sec Vol.2, p. 106. : 

The absence of evil is a real good. Peace, quiet, exemption 
from pain, should be a continual feast. 

Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself, by corrupt- 
ing the heart. It fosters the loose and the violent passions. It 
engenders noxious habits ; and taints the mind with false deli- 
cacy, which makes it feel a thousand unreal evils. 

Feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, comforting the 
afflicted, yield more pleasure than we receive from those ac* 
tions which respect only ourselves. Benevolence may, in this 
view, be termed the most refined self-love. 
. The resources of virtue remain entire, when the days of 
trouble come. They remain with us in sickness, as in health 5 
in poverty, as in the midst of riches ; in our dark and solitary- 
hours, no less than when surrounded with friends and cheer- 
ful society. The mind of a good man is a kingdom to him, and 
he can always enjoy it. 

* We ruin the happiness of life, when we attempt to raise it 
too high. A tolerabl* and comfortable state, is all that we can 
propose to ourselves on earth. Peace and contentment, not 
bliss, nor transport, are the full portion of man. Perfect joy is 
reserved for heaven.- - , .... 

If we look around us, we shall perceite that the' whole 
universe is full of active powers. Action b indeed the genios 
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of nature. By motion and exertion, the system of being is pre- 
served in vigour. By its different parts always acting in sub- 
ordination one to another, the perfeclion of the \vhoie is car- 
ried on. The heavenly bodies perpetually revolve. Day and 
night incessantly repeat their appointed course. Continual 
• operations are going on in the earth, and in the waters. No- 
thing stands still. 

Constantine the Great, was advanced to the sole dominion 
of the Roman world, A. D. 325 ; and soon after openly profess- 
ed the Christian faith. 

The letter concludes with this remarkable postscript: 
*• P. S. Though 1 am innocent of the charge, and have been 
bitterly persecuted, yet I cordially forgive my enemies and 
persecutors." 

The last edition of that valuable work, was carefully com- • 
pared with the original M. S. 




CHAPTER V. 

CONTAINING APPLICATIONS OF THE DASH; OP THE NOTES OP 
INTBREOGATION AND EXCLAMATION j AND OF THE PARENTHE* 
TICAL CHAEACTERS. 

See Vol. 2. p. 107. 

Beauty and strength, combined with virtue and piety, — ^liow 
lovely in the sight of men ! how pleasing to Heaven I peculiarly 
pleasing, because with every temptation to deviate, they vo- 
luntarily walk in the path of duty. • 

Something there is more needful than expense ; 
^ , And i<omctliing previous, e'en to taste ; — *tis sense. 

*' 1*11 live to-morrow,** will a wise man say ? 
To-morrow is too late : — then live lo-day. 

Gripus has long been ardently endeavouring to fill his chest: 
and lo ! it is now full. Is he, happy ? and does he use it ! Does he 
gratefully think of the Giver of all good things ? Dops he dis- 
tribute to the poor ? Alas ! these interests have no place in his 
breast. 

What is there in all the pomp of the world, the enjoyments 
of luxury, the gratification of passion, comparable to the tran- 
quil delight of a good conscience ? 
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To lie down on the pillow, after a day spent in temperance, 
in beneficence, and in piety, how sweet is it! 

We wait till to-morrow to be happy : alas I why not to-day ? 
Shall we be younger? Are we sure we shall be healthier? Will 
our passions become feebler, and our love of the world less ? 

What shadow can be more vain than the life of a great part 
of mankind ? Of all that eager and bustling crowd which we. 
behold on earth, how few discover the path of true happiness ! 
How few can we find whose activity has not been misemploy- 
ed, and whose course terminates not in confessions of disap- 
pointment ! 

On the one hand, are the Divine approbation, and immortal 
honour ; on the other, (remember and beware,) are the stings of 
conscience, and endless infamy. 
9 As in riper years, all unreasonable returns to the levity of 
youth ought to be avoided, (an admonition which equally be- 
longs to both the sexes,) still more are we to guard against 
those intemperate indulgences of pleasure, to which the young 
arc unhappily prone. 

The blise of man, (couWpride that blessing find,) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind. 

Or why so long (in life if long can be) 
Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and me-? 



CHAPTER VI. 

r/)RRF.CTIONS or THE PROMISCUOUS INSTANCES OF DEFRCTIVK 

PUNCTUATION. 

See Vol. 2. p. lOR. 

Section 1. 

I. 

, , Examples in Prose. 

• * 

When Socrates was asked, what man approached the near- 
* est to perfect happiness, he answered : " That man who has the 
fewest wants." 

She who studies her glass, neglects her heart. 

Between passion and lying, there is not a finger's breadth. 

The freer we feel ourselves in the presence of others, the 
more free are they : he who is free, makes free. ; 

Addison has remarked, with equal piety and truth, " that tb(^ . 
creation is a perpetual feast to the mind of a good man." 
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He who shuts out all evasion when he promises, loves truth. 

The laurels of the warrior are dyed in blood ; and bedew- 
ed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. 

Between fame and true honour, a distinction is to be 
made. The former is a loud and noisy applause : the latter, a 
more silent and internal homage. Fame floats on the breath 
of the multitude! honour rests on the judgment of the think- * 
ing. Fame may give praise while it withholds esteem : true ho- 
nour implies esteem mingled with respect. The one regards 
particular distinguished talents : the other looks up to the 
whole character. ^ • 

There is a certain species of religion, (if we can give it 
that name,) which is placed wholly in speculation and belief; 
in the regularity of external homage j or in fiery zeal about 
contested opinions. 

Xenophanes, who was reproached with being timorous, be- 
cause he would not venture his money in a game at dice, 
made this manly and sensible reply : " I confess 1 am exceed- 
ingly timorous ; for I dare not commit an evil action." 

He loves nobly, (I speak of friendship,) who is not jealous, 
when he has partners of love. 

Our happiness consists in the pursuit, much more than in 
the attainment, of any temporal good. 

Let me repeat it ; — he only is great who lias the habits of 
greatness. 

Prosopopoiia, or personification, is a rhetorical figure, by 
which we attribute life and action to inanimate objects : as. 
The ground thirsts for rain " The earth smiles with plenty.''' 

The proper and rational conduct of men, with regard to 
futurity, is regulated by two considerations : first, that much of 
what it contains, must remain to us absolutely unknown; 
next, that there are also some events in it, which may be 
certainly known and foreseen. 

The gardens of the world produce only deciduous flowers- ' 
Perennial ones must be sought in the delightful regions above. 
Roses without thorns are the growth of paradise alone. 

How many rules and maxims of life might be spared, 
could we fix a principle of virtue within ; and inscribe the 
. living sentiment of the love of God in the affections! He who 
loves righteousness, is master of all the distinctions in morality. 

He who, from the benignity of his nature, erected this world 
for the abode of men ; he who furnished it so richly for our ac- ► 
commodation, and stored it with so much beauty for our enter- * 
tainment ; he who, since first we entered into life, hath followed 
us with such a variety of mercies: this amiable and beneficent 
being, surely can have no pleasure in our disappointment and 
distress. He knows our frame ; he remembers we are dost; 
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and looks to frail man, are' aud^ 
father beareth to his chtklj;en. / 

One of tha ficsl laBson^, both of reH^an and of wisdom, is,, 
to moderate our expectations and hopes ; and not to set forth 
on the^ voyage of life, like men who expect to be always 
carried forward with a favourable gale. Let us be satisfied if 
the path wc tread l^e easy au4 fimpoth, though it be not strew* 
ed with flowers. 

Providence never intended, that the art of living happily 
in this world, should depend on that deep penetration, that 
acute sagacity, and those retinements of thought, which few 
possess. It has dealt more graciously with us ; and made happi- 
ness depend on uprightness of inteutioi^, mijuc;h,mof:e tbaii on 
extent of capacity. S • 

Most of our passions flatter us in their rise. But their be- 
ginnings are treacherous; their growth is imperceptible; and 
the evils which they carry in their train, lie concealed, until 
their dominion is established. What Solomon says of one of 
them, holds true of them all, that their beginning is as when 
one letteth out water." It issues from a small <;hink, which once 
might have heen easily stopped; ixA being neglected, it is 
fipiitt widened l^y *^e i^am ; iill the bank is at last totally * 
titowim*^j|o«^ die fl<M>d IS at liberty to deluge the wfame 

Prosperity debilitates, instead of ^tt^s^fiSM^ ^ 
' Its most comniptt eifect to create aa.^g&eme s^nsibtlttjr to 
^ slkbtest wouild*. It ()»menl%.impatieiit desires ; and ^ses 
-espec&tions which no sncceds cap satisfy. It Ibisters a ^se 
delicacy, which sickens in the midst of indulgence; ' repeat- ' 
ed gratification, it blunts the fediings of men to what is piea% 
ing; and leaves them unhappily acute to whatever is nneai^* 
iJence, the gale Mfbich another would scarcely feel, is, to thfe 
p^sperons, a rude temgest. Hence, the rose-leaf doubled be- 
•worn them oh tlbe couch, as it is told of the e6^minate Syharitei, ' 
breaks their rest. Hence, |he disrespect shown by Mordecai^ 
' preyed with such violence on the heart of Haman. ' 4 

Aqxiety is the poison, of human hfe. It is the patent cf 
many sins, and of more miseries. In.a world where every thing 
is so doubtful; where we may succeed in our wish, and be . 
miserable ; where we may be disappointed, and be blessed in 
4he- disappointment ; what mean this restless stir and commo-. 
tion of mind ? Can our solicitude alter the course, or unravel 
the intricfi<}j(, of human events ? Can our curiosity pierce 
through <pe cloud, which the Supreme Being hath made iij^- 
.^enetpabl^<l mortal eye ? k • r ■ * 

No sif^lMlMl S9~jreii^te/and ho^station so unfavourable as 
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to preclude access to the happiness of a future slate. A road is 
opened by the Divine Spirit to those bhssful habitations, from 
all comers of the eai:th, and from all conditions of human 

. life ; from the peopled city, and from the solitary desert ; from 
the cottages of the poor, and from the palaces of kings ; from 
the dwellings of ignorance and simplicity, and from the re- 
gions of science and improvement. 

The scenes which present themselves, at our entering upon 
the world, are commonly flattering. Whatever they be in 
themselves, the lively spirits of the young gild every opening 
prospect. The field of hope appears to stretch wide before 
them. Pleasure seems to put forth its blossoms on every side. 

' Impelled by desire, forward they rush with inconsiderate 
ardour ; prompt to decide, and to choose ; averse to hesitate, or 
to inquire ; credulous, because untaught by experience ; rash, 
because unacquainted with danger; headstrong, because un- 
subdued by disappointment. Hence arise the perils to which 
they are exposed ; and which, too often, from want of attention 
to faithful admonition, precipitate them into ruin irretrie- 
vable. 

By the unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure in youth, * 
how many amiable dii*positions are corrupted or destroyed ! 
How many rising capacities and powers arc suppressed! How ^ 
many flattering hopes of parents and friends arc totally extin- 
tinguished ? Who but must drop a tear over human nature, 
when he beholds that morning which arose so bright, over- 
cast with such untimely darkness ; that sweetness of temper 
which once engaged many hearts, that modesty which was so 
prepossessing, those abilities which promised extensive use- 
fulness, all sacrificed at the shrine of low sensuality ; and one 
who was formed for passing through life, in the midst of pub- 
lic esteem, cut off by his vices at the beginning of his course ; 
or sunk, for the whole of it, into insignificance and contempt? 
These, O sinful Pleasure ! are thy trophies. It is thus that, co- 
operating with the foe of God and man, thou degradest human , 
honour, and blastest the opening prospects of human felicity. 

Section 2. 

f 

\ 

Examples in Poetry. 

Where, thy true treasure ? Gold says, not in me.*" 
And, " not in me," the Diamond. Gold is poor. 
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f 

The scenes of Imi'neM tett x»**«iv]iil ar^ BMik ; 

/. * The flcemes of pleadure^wbat is all beside. , 

■ . ■ 

Wo then apart, (if wo apart can be 
From mortal man,) and fortune at our nod. 
The gay, rich, great, triumphant, and august, 
< What are they ? The most happy (strange to say!) . » 
.ConYince me most of iuiman, misery* ' * 

• All this dread order break — for whom ? for thee X • 
Vile worm 1 — O madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

Man, like the gen'rous vine, supported lives ; 
'The strength he gains, is from th' embrace he gives. 

Know, Nature's children all divide her care : 

The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. . • 

While man exclaims^ '* See all things for my use 1" 

See man for mine,'* replies a pamper'd goose. 
And jnst as short of teason b^ most • 
. Who thiodcB sU made fiyr one, not one for affl. 



Tb' AUnig^ly, from Jiia fhrone, on earth ennreys 
Nought greater than an honest humble heart: 
An humble heart his residence, prooioancM 
His second seat ' ^ 

Bliss there is none, but tinprecnrious blis?. 
That is the gem : sell all, and purchase that. 
Why go a begsjing to contingencies ? ' ■ 

Not ga^in'd with ease, nor safely lov^d if gaiuM. •. 

There is a time, when toil must be preferr'iJ, 

joy, by mistim'd fondness, is undone. • • . ' 
A man of pleasure is a man of pains* • 

Thus* nature gives us (let it check our pride) 

The vrtne neairest to our vice allied*. ' 

• • • . • . 

8ee the tote bliss Heav'A conld^ on all bestow I 
l^hich who bat feels ean taste^ bat thinks ^n know < '. 
Tel poor with.fortaoe,»and .with learning blind, 
Th^bad mast miss ; the ^ood untaoght will find.' 

Whatever is, is right*. This world, Hi» froe,. * 

Was made for Caesar, — but for Titus too. 

And which more blossM ? who chain'd his CO^ntiyi 6ay, 

Or he whos^ virtue sigh'd to lose a day ? 
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The first sure symptom of a mind in health. 
Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 

Trae happinesg reiito in tUngs meeii. 
No smiles of fortune e^er blw the iNfid ; 
Nor can hen fiomn fob innocence of joy. • 

Oh the dark days of vanity ! while here, 
How tasteless ! and how terrible, when gone ! 
Gone ? they ne'er go : when past, they ballot UA stilh 

Father of light and life ! Thou good supreme ! 
O teach me what is good ! Teach me thyself! . 
S«Te,me from'folly, vanity, and fice, 
From er*ry low parmtit ; and feed my Um\ . , 
With knowled^, conseioas peace, and Ttrtae pure, 
Sacred, aabfltantialy nerer fiiding bbsB ! 

If 1 am right, thy grace impart. 

Still in the right to stay : 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 

To find that better way. 

Save ae ai^M firomfeolish pride, 
- OrimfMootdiscontaiit, 
At am^t thy wisdom has denied. 
Or aogbt thy goodnesa lent 

O lost to virtue, lost to manly thought. 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul, 
Who think it solitude to be alone ! 
Communion sweet, communion large and higij, 
*• Our reason, guardian angel, and our God, * • 

Then nearest these, when othem most remote ; 
And all, ere long, shall be remate, butjheier. 

• ■ ■ 

Benevolence, 

• • • 

God loves from whole to parts ; but human aoiil 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
' As the small pebble stirs^ the peacefiil lake : 
Tlie centre moT'^, n aifdle alra^ iODceeda ; 
Another atiU, and stilt another spraadi. • 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it wiU emibrace. ; 
His country nflOGt ; and next, all homan racje : 
Wide, and more wide th' overflowings of the in|nd, 
Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind. 
\:ol. II. • . f i 
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Earth smiles around, with Iwiiii^less boanty bleQjt ; • 
JbidlieaT'ji beholds its image io his breast. 

Know then this truth, (enough for man to kjuiw,) 
"Virtue alone is happiness below :'* - * ' 

^ . The only point where human bliss stands still, 
And tastes the good without the fall to ill ; 
Where only merit constant pay receives, 
Is blest in what it takes, and what it g^yes ; 
The joy uaequall'd, if its end it gain. 
And if it lose, attended with no pain : 
Without satiety, though e'er so blessM ; 
And but more relished as the more distressed : 
^he broadest mirth unfeeUng folly wears. 
Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears. 
Good, from each object, from each place acquir-d ; 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir^d ; 
Nerer elated while one man's oppressed ; 
Never dejected while another's bleat : 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain ; . 
Since bat to wish more virtue, is to gain* 

Gmiiiudt. • 

When all thy mercies, 0 my God 1 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. . 

Oh how shall words, with equal warmth, 

The gratifaifle declare, * 
That glows witiiiB my ravlsfa'd heart ? 

But fhoo oanst read it tfa^.-. 

• * 

Thy providence my life sustain'd. 
And all my wants redress'd, 
. When in the silent wpmh 1 lay. 
And hung upon the breast. 

„ To all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lent an ear. 
Ere jet my feebte thoughts had leatn'd " ; 
Tolbrmthemsdveainpray'r. 

Unnnmber'd comforts to my soul : 

Thy tender care bestow'd, - , ' . ^ 

, Before my infant heart conceiv'd ' 
From whom those comforts flow'd. 
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When in the sKpp'fy pittbs of ycmtli, 
With beedleai iteps, I ran, 

Thine arm, unseen, ronvey'd me safe, 
And led me up to man. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and death, 

It gently clearM ,my way ; 
And throng^ die pleasing .snares of vice, 

Hore to be fearM than they. 

When worn widi sicknete, tfit but ^100^ 

With health renew'd my face ; 
And when in sin and sorrow «unk, 

RevvF'd my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bliss, 

Has made my cup run o'er; 
And, in a kind and faithful friend, * 

luB donbled all my store. 

Teo thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; • 

Nor is the least, a cheerful heart, 
^ That tastes those gifts with Joy. , 

Through cr'ry period of my life, 
. ' Thy goodness Til pursue ; 
• 'And, after death, in distant worlds. 
The glorious theme renew. 

Vfheo nature iails, and day and night 

Divide thgr works no more, 
My ever grateful heart, O Lord ! 
. Thy Bsercy shall adore. 

Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'll raise ; 
For O ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. 

Self-6atter'd, unexperienc'd, high in hope. 
When young, with^sanguine cbeer^ and streamers 
We cot our cable, lanm^ into the world. 
And fondly dream each wind and star our ficiend, 
AH in some darling enterprise enibark'd. 
But where is he can ftthom its erent V 
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EXERCISES. 



PromisQUOus* 



Amid a multitude of artless hands, 
fRuin s sure perquisite, her lawful prize,) 
Some steer aright ; but the black blast blows hard, 
And puflfs them wide of hope. With hearts of proof, 
Full against wind and tide, soTiie wm their way ; 
And when strong effort has deserv'd the port, 
And tuffg'd it into view, 'tis won ! 'tis lost 
Though strong their oar, still stronger is their fate : 
They strike ; and while they triumph, they expire. 
• In stress of weather, most, some sink outright. 
O'er them and o'er their names, the hillows close : 
To-morrow knows not they were ever born. 
Others, a short memorial leave behind. 
Like a flog floating when the bark's ingull d 
It floats a moment, and is seen no more ; 
One Caesar lives ; a thousand are forgot. 
How/cw, favour'd by ev'ry element, 
With swelling sails make good the promis d port, 
With all their wishes freighted ! Yet ev'n these 
Freighted with all their wishes, soon complain. 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free, ^ 
They still are men ; and when is man secure 
As fatal time, as storm. The rush of years 
Beats down their strength ; their numberless escapes 
In ruin end : and, now, their proud success 
But plantsnew terrors on the victor's brow. 
What pain, to quit the world just made their own ! 
Their nests so deeply down'd, and built so high !- , 
Too low they build, who build beneath the stars 
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FART V, 
p^SRSPICUITY AND ACCURACY. 



FIRST} 

IVilh respect to single zoords ajid jthrases. 



CHAPTER!.. 

Corr^ctiooB of ttie erron tbal leUte to PURITY. * 

Sm Vol 2. p. 117.. 

WE should be daily employed in doing good. ' • . , 
/am zoeanec/ zDt'M ^cemiof so perverse a jdisposition* 
I know not who has done this thing. 

He is in no wise thy inferior ; and,, in this instance, is not at 

- The aflflbtance wekbiii6, and seatomhly af&rded* 
' For walit of emplojmeot, he wandered idly about the fields* 
We ou^t to . liye soberly, righteously, and piously, in the 
world. 

He wte longindispoBed, and at lenefli died of nukmcholtf. 
TbltwoidioUowB the general rale, and takes the penu/- 
Itmole accent. 

He was an exiramrdmmy genius, and attracted much atten- 
tlon. 

The haughtiness of Florio was reiy ttngtaeefulyWOid, disgust- 
.ed both his friends and strangers. 

He charged me with want of resolution, but in this cendure 

be was greatly mistaken. ' 

They have maniffisted grcnt candour in all the transaction. 

The conforrnii)/ o( the thought (o truth and na/ure greatly 
recommended it. 

The importance, as wqHsl^ the authenticity of the books, has 
been clearly displayed. 

It is difiicult to discover the spirit and design of some laws. 

The disposition which he exhibited, was both unnatural and 
uncomfortable^^ ' • ^ • 
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His otttunl BeTeribr rendered hi^i a very %mpopular speaker* 

The tn^ioeltfSe of nis nhind, made his statioii and wmfli fiur 
from being enviable. , 

I ^received the gifl with j^leasdre, but 1 smfl now mwrtglair' 
lyresigpiit. O r m ikgftattr'pltaiwrertt^U*' 

These are ifau^n^ iht highest importane$ to IJie growing aee. 

/ am grievedm^u view of so' many blank leaveS| in me 
* book of life 

f repent iliAt I l»ve so lon^ walked in the paths of folly. 

/ Umktfiat 1 am not mistusen in an opinion, which I have ' 
so well considered. 

They thought it an important subject, and the question w«s 
strenuously debated on both sides. 

Thy speech betrays thee ; for thou art a Gallilean. 

Let us not give too hasty credit to stories which may injure 
our neighbour : perhaps they are the ofispring of calumny, 
or misapprehension. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance ; and ex- . 
hibited much that was glaring and whimsicaL 



CHAl^TER II. 

' Corrections of the errors relating i» PROPEIETY. 

Section 1. ' • ' * * . 

See Vol a. i>. 118.' 

• I would as readily do it myself, as persuade another to do it- 
Of the justness of his measures, he convinced his opponent 
by the force of argument. 

He is not in any degree better than those whoim he so libe- 
rally condemns. 

He insists upon security, and will, not liberate him till it be 
obtained. 

The meaning of the phrase, as I understand it, is very dif- 
ferent from the common acceptation. . 

T%e &vourable moment should be embraced J for he -does 
not eoMnak lom in one mind. * 

He exposed mroself so much amongst the people, that he 
mt tmte Of fmtce m danger having hu head broken* 

He was very dexterous inpenetratnug flie views and designs 
of otihers. > ' 

If a little care were beeUmed t^pon hie edueaSiath mi^t be 
very useful amongst his neighbours. 
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He might have perceived, '£>y a iftmnaU ote«, tiMMUffiailties 
to which his condact exposed him. 

If I should have a little letBure to-BiorroW) I ibtend to fty 
them a short viiit* 

' This performance is ^ the mmbm value as the other. 

The scene waq new, and he was sei/sed with monder at all he 
saw. 



Sbotion 2. 

' Sm Vol. 2. p. 119. 

Lbt us consider the works of nature and tAote of art^ with 
proper attention. 

He is en&raged in a.trpiitise on ihe interests of the soul and 

of the body. 

Some productions of nature rise or sink in value, according ' 
as they more or less resemble those of art. 

The Latin tongue, was ntvcr spoken, in its purity, in this 
island. 

For some centuries, there was a constant intercourse be- 
tween France and England, by reason of the dominions which 
we possessed there, and the conquests which we made. Or-— 
occasioned by the dominionsj &lc. 

He is impressed with a true sense of the importance of that 
fiiDCtion, men chosen from a regard to the interests of piety 
and virtue* * 

The wise and the foolish,- the virtnods and the vile, flie 
learned and the ignorant, iinb temperate and the profligate, 
most often, Mke i& whcHBit and the tares, be blended toge£er. 



StCTIOV 3. 

SMms.p.m 

An eloqilpnt speaker may give more numerous but cannot 

8've more convincing arguments, than this plain man offered* 
T-—may give moreylnU cannot give stronger, Sic. ' 
These i^ersous possessed very modei;ate intellects, even be- 
fore they had impaired them by the extravagance of passion*' ' 
True wit is nature dressed, to advantage ; hut some works 
have more ornament than does them good. 
' The sharks, that prey upon the inadvertency of yoong 
heirs, are more pwdonable than those, who trespass apon'^e 

A 
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godd bpinibii of pirsmu likrf'tfeat Aeih wifli great cMfktace 
and respect 

Honoar teacheis us properly to respect, ourselves, aikd to 
violate no right or privilege of our neighbour : it leads us to 
support the feeble, to relieve the distres^, and to scorn to be 

jovemed by degrading and injmi^His passions. // must, thtri* 
ore, be a false and mistaken honour j that pronyjiti the destrejer 
to take the life of his friend. 

He will ahoays be with you, to support and comfort you, 
and in some measure to prosper your labours ; and he will also 
be with ail his iaitbful ministers, who «hali .succeed you in his 
service. 

* 

Section 4. 

* 

— Se pVUli yrpr^ae* — ' 

Most of our smi^ were asleep in their (^artmet^i, when a 
hfiovv jnav^ broke over the 'sk^, and swept away one of our boate^ 
SOnd ole box which contained our compasses, Sic. Our cabin mnr 
dows were secured, or the vessel would have been filled. The 
main-mast was so damaged that we were obliged to atren^hen 
it, and to ^roceec? for Lisbon. 

The book is very neatly printed: the distances between the 
lines are ample and regular, and the lines themselves, on the op' 
poHU aides of each leaf txactltf correspond to one another. 

Sbction 5. . . 

Sceyol.2.p.m 

When our firiendAip is considered, how is it possible that 
I should not grieve for having lost such a friend ? 

The hen being in her nest, was killed and eaten there by the 
eagle. Or — The eagle kHUd the hen^JUw to her neat in the tru, 

and eat her there. 

It may be justly said^ that there are no U^a preferable to thoae 

' of England, ' ' 

They who have pretended to polish and refine the English 
language, have been the chiff agents, in multiplying its abuses 
and absurdities. Or — the ch ief thing, rchich they who have pre' 
tended to polish and refint the English language^ have done^ ia, to 
multiply its abuses and absurdities. 

The English adventurers, degenerating from the customs of 
their own nation, were gradually assimilated to the natives, in- 
fteadof reclaiming them from their uncultivated manners, 

- ' -ft 

* * ^ * Diyiiizeo by GoOgle 



^ . Propriety, . PERSlMCUlTY,.&c. • - 25.^- 

• 1 It has been said, that Jesuits can not only equivocoieiA Or — 
' Jesuits are not the only persons who can equivocate 
. * IVe must not think that these people, when injured, have 
no right at all to our protection. ' Of — have less right than ' 
others to our protection. 

Solomon the son of David, anrf the builder of the temple of 
. Jerusalem, was the richest monarch that reigned over the 
\. * Jewish people. 

Solomon, whose father David was persecuted by Saul, 
,, . . 'was the richest monarch of the Jews. 

It is certain that all the words which arc signs of complex 
■ . ideas, may furnish matter of mistake and cavil. Or — all those . 
• toords^ &c. ' 
*. . ■ Lisias, speaking of his friends, promised to his father, never 
to abandon them. Or— -Li5ias, speaking of his father'' s friend Sf 
. . promised to his father, 7iever to abandon them. ^ 
■ ' • The Divine Being, ever liberal and /aif/j/H/, heapcth favours 
on his servants. Or — The Divine Being hcapelh favours on • 
*. his liberal and faithful servants. 

Every well-instructed scribe, is like a householder, who 
briMgeth out of his treasure nezu things and old. 

• He was willing to spend one or two hundred pounds, rather 
than be enslaved. 

Dryden, in the following words, make? a very handsome ob- 
. scrvation, on Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to iliLneas. 

Imprudent associations disqualify us for instructing or r<'- 
proving others. Or — disijualify ns for rrcelving in^t rij, iion 
' > or reprnnf from others. 

SEdTION G. 



See Vol. 2. p. 121. 



.. # • •. •••• 

I SELDOM see a noble building, or any great piece of mag- 
nificence and pomp, but 1 think, how little is all this to satisfy 
the ambition of an immortal soul !♦ . • ' . . 

A poet, speaking of the universal deluge^ says : 

Vet when that flood in it3 own depth was drownM, • ; . • 
I It left behind it false and slippVy ground. ' 

. • : ■• • . , : ^ , . ■ . 

When the waters of the deluge had subsided, they left, ^c. 

The author of the Spectator says, that a man is not qualified' 
■for a bust, who has hot a good deal of wit and vivacity. . .* 

And Bezaleel n)ade the laver of brass, and the foot of it of • 
hrfiSSy of the mirrors uised by the vfoinon, *. , . 
• Vol. II. . • Kk . ' . * 
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' . . • ■ • * 

• . And, in tbe lower deep, another deep ' „ , ' • ^ . ^ 
Still threat -oiog to dei^our me, op^ wide.. ^ . ' • ^ . 

.; - • • ; . . 

. . ' ; . • Section 7v . • ' ' 

•' ; * . * -.Sec Vol.2, jp. 122..* ** *. *- ' 

. • . • • . • . • ^ « . \ 

' ' iNb /NMr tten two* hundrdd BChoMrt haye been educated'* . . 
.in (balsehobL ** . . - ' • • • 

^ • The btuHniss, iioweVer laudable fiie attempt, was foanfl to. * ' • , 
be imj^iActicable; * ' - 

• ' He vi ourciimmbn^benefactor, deserved our respect JOidf . 
.•0bedjience4 * * " * . . x * 
' ' Vkapk^ 18 often promoted/ bjr pfe0e(iltiiig.lEi sensible t>bjec^ ' * • * 

' io the mind, instead of an intdlectmi ope. ' - ^ * 
^ . They broke dpwh the badtt, and the country was spoii 

» * The garment was decently formed, and semd- very neatlj^*. 
' 4 The hepse is a cold one, for it has a northern aspect. 
'■ The proposal (or each of us to relinquish somethii^y. . 
comi^d.with^ syad'jprodoced'a cordial r4cet|c^ 

« • 

Though leacn'd, w.eii bi*eU ; iuid tiiough well bred, sincere / , . 

Modestly bold>an4At(i)uitte/^ severe. . . 

*' ^ *A iep Is a ridi'citiom character,.in evBry one's view but* his 
Own* '* 

An action that excites. ku|hter,wi&outaigr.miztnri| of co»^ * 

• tempt, may be called a ris/ft/c action. ' . • ' • 
^ ■ It is difticult for him to speak three sentences successiveh/. 

By this expression, I do t^t tyi09i what some pecsons an* ' 
li^x to it. * ^ • ' ' . - . 

• The neglect .of timely precaution was the cause .of. <lii^ 

• <great loss. . ' ^ir, ' ■ *. \ * * • . - * ' * • 
.* . All the sophisiiy which has been employed, cannot obscure* 

. ae plain a truth. ' • • • ' ' , : ' ' * • " ' * 

. * ' Disputing should always^ be so managed, as to remind us, 
. that the only end of it is truth. " " * . . 

•* My friend was so ill that he could not sit up at all) but was 
obliged to lie cofitinually in bed. , * . • ^ 

^ f * . A certain prince^ it is said, when he invaded tbe EgyptSnni^' 
' ' . plated, in - tb^ ifront ^ l^s army, a number of calir.^a other- 1* 
' awigirii/wjiich*wcip» 'wewhipped by tbose people. A reve- * . • 
' rjeMe^or these. cVeoftirer, the Egyptians leiy dews. Qteir 
^/'arms^'iuid Become an easy coti4ueBt . . * 
' • The presence of tiie |>eity,,iaipd the ittfimst »Aieft aft migSsk 

mfiiing is supposed tO't^ in our coniiceriia^^'fs'a.sooifce to . 
*. consolation. • ^ * • • ' ^ . *. ?' * 
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And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of the hall, 
and had sat down together, Peter sat down among them. 

By the slavish disposition of the senate and people of Rome, 
under the emperors, the wit and eloquence of the age were 
wholly .turned towards panegyric. Or — wholly employed in 
panegyric. 

The refreshment came in seasonably, before they had lain 
down to rest. 

We speak luhat we do know, and testify ihdi^hich wc havft 
seen. 

They shall Jly as the eagle that hastetli to eat. 
The wicked flee when no man pursueth : but the righteous 
are bold 45 a lion. 

A creature of a more exulted kind * /• * 

Was wanted yet, and then was man design' J. - 

lie died by violence ; for he was killed loith a swo/'d. 

He had scarccly^aken the medicine, when he began to feel 
himself relieved. ' • ' * ' 

No place nor any object appears to him void of beauty. 

When we fall into conversation, with any, person^ the first 
thing we should Consider, is, the intention of it. 

Gahleo invented the telescope ; Hervey discovered the cir- 
<:ulation of the blood. . - 

Philip found difficulty in managing the Athenians, from the 
nature of their dispositions ; but the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes was the greatest obstacle to his designs. 

A hermit is austere in his life ; a judge, rigorous in his sen- 
tences. 

A candid man acknowledges Iiis mistake, and is forgiven ; a 
patriot avows, his opposition to a bad ministeri and is ap- 
plauded. • 

We have increased our family and expenses. ; and enlarged 
our garden and fruit orchard. 

. By proper reflection, we may be taught to correct \\\}^t is' 
erroneous and to supply what is defective. : 

The good man is not overcome by disappointment, when 

•that which is mortal dies; when that which is mutable* begins 
to change; and when that which he knew to be transient, /7n[^- 
'.sis away, . • . • 
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» t < • « 

CDtrettion^ bf<hc erroi? whlc{i respect PRECISION.: . 



• ' This great politician desisted . fronor ^is designs, when he 
ipund them impracticable. * * * 

He w a s 0 f so high and i Qdep,ei\dent a sj^irit, that he abhorred, 
being in debt. ' « • . * . ' 

Though raised to an pxalted statiai^, she was a pattern of. 
piety And virtue. • - • f • • . . ' 

The human body ma]f be divided ibto. (he |iead» the troDk,' 

. and the limbs. , ' ; V • ' » '\ • * ' / . 

' *' His end soon approached ; and he dli^ Irith gpceatft[rtita4e*. 
' He was a mail of-so mdch pride., .that* 6e deepi^.tfe Mafti- 

ments of O&ert* • * ^ ^ ' • 

/ Poverty induces dqpe9deAce:| and ;dependeiM:e iBeieaftea'.. 

cprruptioD. " > V < . ■ ' 

* *rbifl man; . on a> oe<Molk^•t^ealed n hiieriors wim great 

1* db4s^** * • 
' There c^^n he no order in the JUfe of that man, who does not 

alkiia'dteshare of his time, to .retirement and reflection. 

' • Such equivocal^expreaainn^' ihaik an intention to deceive. 

* Hip -cheerful, happy temper, keeps up a kind of dajrlight in 

. Ms iad, aad fiUsit witha steady ^perpetual sereaity. ^ 
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* pirnpicm^ and acturac^^ Mh resptc^ ,lo UU cmgtru^um ^<stfi- 
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CQAFCERL . , • 

Cerm^U^ns of the* enxTiiirhidi ic^te tnitoC^iBAiUUjSS' 



SacTibv'l, 



* 



I S«e Yol.^ p. 123. • / 



.•^ ' Hence appears the impossibility that an jundertaking ma- 

naged, should prove successfuL ' • ' • / , - ' ' 

-» . . 
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May we not here say with the poet, that " virtue is its own 
■ reward 

Hail he died before, would not this art have been then 
wholly unknown ? 

Not to exasperate him, 1 spoke only a very few words. 

The work? of art receive a great advantage, from the re- 
semblance which they have to those of nature, because here 
not only the simiUtude is pleasant, but the pattern is perfect. 

It may be proper to give some account of those practices, 
anciently used on such occasions, and discontinued only througll 
the neglect and degeneracy of later times. 

Sixtus the fourth was, if I mistake not, a great collector at ' 
least of books. 

If Louis XIV. was not the ji^f atest king, he was at least the 

• best actor of maiesty, that ever filled a throne. 

These forms of conversation, multiplied, by degrees, and 
grew troubleaomc. 

Nor does this false modesty expose us to such actions only as 
arc indiscreet, but very often to such as are highly criminal* 

By greatness, 1 do not mean the bulk of any single object 
onfy^ but the largeness of a whole view. Or — / mean not only 

• the bulk of any single object^ but, &c. 

I was formerly engaged in that business, but I shall never 
be concerned in it a^am. 

We frequently do those things, which we afterwards repent " 
of. 

By often doing the same thing, it becomes habitual.- ^ * 1 
Most nations, even the Jews not excepted, were prone to idol- 
atry, v 

Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his power ; 
for the gratification of his passions. ' 

• , ■ ■ , • 

. . ' , , See Vol. 2. p. 126. " • * • *' 

The embarrassments of the artificers, rendered the prdgress 
/Ac wor A very sl"ow. 

He found the place replete with wonders, with the contem- " 
plation of which he proposed to solace himself, if he should . 
never be able to accomplish his flight. 

Tbey are now engaged in a ^tudy, th^ wftdness of which 
they have long wished to know. 

This was an undertaking, which, in the execution, proved 
as impracticable, as every other of their pernici(ms, yet abortive 
schemes, had turned out. 
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, He thought that the presbyters would soon 1>ecome more 
dangerous to th^ magistrates, tluua lAe pr^kiHaU cUf^ had 

ever been. • ' ' 

Frederic, seeing it was impossible, with safety, to trust his 
life in their h^ads, was obliged to. take the lyiahometaDs for. 
his guard. .. ' ' • 

Tlie emperor refused to ..con v.ert the truce a/ .once into a 
. . definitive treaty. * . 

' In the .nightf however, the miserable remains were taken 
down. 

I have, in this paper, hy way of introduction, settled the mean- 
iog of those pleasures of the imagination, which are the sub- * 
ject of my present undertaking ; and endeavoured, by several 
€onsiderations, to recnmm^nd to my readers, the pursuit of those 
pleasures ; I shall, mmjf next paper, end^miae me seyeral movlTt 
ciw from irheiice .these pleisures are dcfi . * ' ^ 
Sic Francis Bacon,, in lus £s8a^ upon Healfli,^ m which -he 
! fttriieidarly disamdesH/^e readtf jUm icMU^ and stMi duqui- 
9tfumf, has notthon^i it improper to presciibe to him a'poe^ 
.* jora proipect; ana be advises him to pursue studies tbatfiH. 
t|^e m|nd wifii splendid and i&ustEiflte objects,, as history, po^ 
etnr, and contemplations of nature. < 
' , <xhe English reader, if he would see the notion explained at 
large^ may find it in Locke's Es^ay ojii the Human Under- 
• standing. ' ^ ' * 

' ' /Fields of corn 'form a pleasant prospect; and if a littU 
r tat^ were bestowed , on, the zpaiks- tliat Jie between theiB,.lhey. 
*• ■ would display neatness, regularity, and elegance. 

Though religib"n will indeed bring us under sofnc restraintSy^ 
-lliey are not only tolerable, but, on the lohole, desirable. 
• • * 1 have confined myself to those methods for the advance- 
• ment of piety, which, by a strict execution jof the lams^ are in 
: the power of a prince, limited like ours. 
•* \ This morning, when, with great care and diligence, one of 
the gay females was looking over some hoods and ribands, 
brought by her tirewoman,! emploj^ed no less in examining 
the box which contained them. ' * * " 

Since it is necessary ;,that there should be a perpetual in- 
tercourse of buying and selling, and dealing' upon credit, the 
^ honest dealer, where fraud is permitted or connived at, or has 
^ *- ncr law to punisfi it, is often undone, and th^ ,kn^te gets thie 
.'• advantage. • ' - ■] . / ' '/ . '* • ' * 

' llMMigb energ^etic brevity is not' adapted alike to every sub- 
ject, we 'ought, on every occq^ton, to avoid, its 'conttary, a laa^^ . ' 
gnjid leduD^ancy'ttf. irotds;. it is ^oi^efniw^' proper to, be co- 
pious, biii.neter'io^.veib.08e.» A ' ' J 
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A monarchy, hmited like ours, may, for ought I know ^ ho. 
placed, as it has often been represented, just in the middle 
point, from whence a deviation leads, on the one band, to ty- 
ranny, and, on the other, to anarchy. " - *"*-rs<*t 

' Having already shown how the fanc}' is affected by the 
works 01 nature, and afterwards considered, in general, how,- 
in forming such scenes as are most apt to delight the mind of the 
beholder, the waives both of nature and of art assist each c^/Sfj 
I shall in this psfpef iSkttm together Mine reflections, 

I^t mtlinie wave, great, aeli'de,' disinter^ted man arise, 
atfli be Will be received, followed^ and vene^^ted^ 

Ambition 'creates hatred^ shiness, dificords, siditidns, and 
^^ais« 

. The scribes made it their profession to stitdyt tmd to, teach, 
the law of Mo9c». 

Sloth saps the ftnmMibn jof eowy virtue^ and pours upon ns a 
debse of crimes &nd evils. 

' ^ The ancient laws of Rome were so far frotn suffering a Ro- 
man citizen to be put to death, that they would not allow 

him to be whipped <iit even to be hound, 

Hrs labours to acquire knowledge have been productive of 

great succcs9 and satisfaction. 

He was a man of the greatest prudence, ^justice, modesty, 

and virtue, " ■ 

His favour or disapprobation was governed by the successor 
, the failure of an enterprise. ^ 

He had a grateful sense of the benefits received, and did every 
. thing in his power to serve his benefactor. 

Many persons give evident proof, that either they do not 
believe the principles of religion, or that, they do not feel their 
power, • * * * ' * 

■ As the guilt of an officer, if he prove negligent^ be 
' greater than that of a common servant ; so tlie rewajrd of bis 
fidelity will be pfo^orh"ona6/j/ greater. * • . • ** 

, - The comfort annexed to goodness is. the pious man's 
' .strength. . Ratta^^ his heart to religion. M insjfireshis zeaL 
h supports Us tonstdncy ; and accderaies * - 

• . * . • », 

- . , ... - 

. . ' * SitcTiotf 3. .. 

Bee Vol 3. IK ISr. 

. These are the rules 6f the master^ who must be obeyed. 

They attacked th^ howf of Northumberbind^ jrhom they 
pat to death.' : * 
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. fie laboured to iiSVQlve in ryin Ifii minister, jfi^ \^ en 
tb& author of it ^ Qr-^« 

tViiat be says, m <nte, but it is iM)t applicable 4a die point. 

The French marched predfiitateiy as ^ lin-aesutred victory ; 
whereas *tike English advanced vei^ jslowiy, and ducbaii^ 
if^ch flights 4>f amws, as did great ex^iition. When Ifae^ 
former d^ew near ttie archers^ ik» kfUir perceiving that ti^^ 
were oaipfbreat|i, charged &em* with great vigour. ! v r. 

He was ai s imndow in^lii^thd^ taking a viem af the CaA^' 
cZra/, ioAir< aparty'of the royalitfts had fortified themselves. '* 

We no where meet with a more splen^ pleasing show 
in nature, than what is formed 'm the heavens at the rising and 
' setting of the sun, by the different stains ligbt, aoAtcA. sl^W 
themselves in clouds of different situations, - - » 

There will be found, ihroughoiU ihu kmgdom, a round mil- 
lion of crealiw in human figure, whoNBc whole aubsiste^ie, 

&c. ' ; 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see upon the 
ground, any printed or written paper, to take it up, and lay it 
aside carefully, as not )um>)j^ipgj»|^( Wj^y cyntain j^pme pjj/^e 
c^f their Alcoi-an. ' 

The laws of nature are, truly, what lord Bacon styles his. 
aphorisms, laws of laws. Civil laws are always imperfect, and 
are often false deductions from them, or applications of them: 
nay, civil laws stand, in many instances, in direct opposition to 
thelawsof nc^ture* •* . • . ^ 

It has not a sentiment in it, says Pope, that the author Joes 
9tol religiously believe,. ' ' 

Many aet so directly contrary to this method, that, froni a 
habit which thw acmdrld mi the University y qf saving <tmt mill • 
paper, they wme m fio '^minutiye a manner, that they, can 
hardly read what they have written* ' I 

ImiB I. have fairly given you my owniopSnioiiy rdatrngto 
'thiitweighty affair, as Well aa.tfaaet of a great ma|ority of both 
. houses bore ; upon which I am oonramt you. may sejcurdy 
rackop.' / ' • ^ • *•''•..•... . 

lf,/rom the ¥f^Uest period of life, wf» Mce a youth who has . 
been' well educated, we aha)l perceive, tiie wisdom of the 
tnaxuna here recon(in|ended» • . .* * 



1 1.* •* 

- . ■ • .-•''••-» 
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CHAPTER JJ. 



Correctws of the errors relating to the UNITY of a 

sentence. ' • * 

* ' Section 1. 

• Spo Vol. uy. " ^ • . ' : 

• * « 

A SHOBT time after this injary, lie came to biasiUf ; and . 

the next day, was put on board his ship, and coDTejed* 
fifst to Corinth, and thmm to the island of ^gina. 
'...The Bhtons, daily harassed by cruel inroads from the Picte, 
weft Ibrced to call in the Saxons for their defence ; These 
people, ^reduced the greater part of the island to their own 
power ; andr^aofVit the BritonS into the most remote and moim- 
lainous parts. The rest of the country, in ciutiQBISy religion, 
and language, became wholly Saxons, 

By eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of mdulgence, 
men forfeit all the advantages which patience would have 
procured; and incur the opposite evils to their full extent. 

This prostitution of prai.se affects not only the gi-oss of man- 
•kind, who take their notion of characters from the learned; 
but also the better soviof people, who, by this means, lose some 
'part at least of their desire of fame, when they find it promis- 
caously bestowed on the meritorioiu and on ihfi undeserving. 
Or — /ifol imly the gross part of mankina, vAo lake iheiir notiofk 
of 'chardcters from tiu ieamed^ are affected thie protiiMufn 
of praise ; the biitier sort mUst alio^ hy> this meanSf m. 

All \he , precautions of prudence,' ndo^eiatioD, and cond^- 
tcensiorf, which Eunfenes employed; were tDCapable of mol- 
lifying {he- hearts V>f thobe barbarians, and of extinguishing 
their jealousy'. He must have renounced his miiBrit and 
virtue which occasioned' it,^ to hai^ been capatile of apgeasiog . 
•them. 

. He'vi^ho performs every empToynient in its due place and 
season, suffers ho part of time to escape without profit. .He 
muUplies his days ; foj- he lives mucA in little sp^ce. * 

Desires of pleasure usher in temptation, and fomtfrd the 
erowth of dborderly passions. ♦ * • 

Vol. U. LI 
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SECTION 3. 



See Vol. 2. p. 130. 



'1'he iiuliuiis ol lord Sunderland were always good This 
nobUmany hpweveff was a m^n of gnftat expense. < 
. In- this uneasy state/ both .df'BiB- .public attd private Jife, 
Ct^eit) Was^oppressed by a new and deep affliction, the death 
. of his beloved dmig^ter Tullia; which happ^ed soon «fter 
*her SiTorce from Do]a1>ella. T%t manners and hdmoun.^ 
thii man ivete ehtifely^agreeable tb l^t&iai " 
' Tte*suQ approaching melts the snow, and breaks the icr 
* fetters of the main. /£re,* Vast sea-monsters pierce, 'thitragn' 
lloating islands, with arms which can-withs&nd the crystal 
irock ; whilst others, that of ihemselres seem great as iaiaiidfi, 
are,- by their bulk ak>ne, armed s^ostall but man. The, 
' saperiprity which he possesses over creatures of a size arid force 
'80' stupendous^ should make him mindful of his privilege of 
reason ; and force him humbly to adore the great Composer of 
these wondrous frames, pnd the Author of his own supejnor 
wisdom. 

I single Strada out among the moderns, because he had the 
foolish presim)ption to censure Tacitus, and to write his- 
tory himself, jl/y fiicnd will forgive this short excu^^ion 
in honour of a favourite writer. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ;^;rthou knowest not what 
a day may bring forth. For the same reason, despair not of 
" to*niorrow j it may bring forth good as well as evil ; Vex 
not thyself witibi imaginary fears. THe impending- black doad, . 
wbich is regarded with s6 much drj^ad, may p^ss by hannlABS^ 
or%ough it shouSd-di^chaigo the storm, ^et bdbre it breaks^ . 
tboa ma^ lodged jn mst lo^ mandon arfaich no* stoms 
^vertouchi- * " - . 

• • ^ . '. ScCTION-3. • . • 



See Vol. 2. p. 131. 



i) isArpoiNTMENTS Will oftcu happco to the bcbt and wisest 
men; sonidimcs to the luisest and best concerted plans. Thti/ 
may happen too^ not through an) imprudence of those icho have 
(United the plan, nor even through the malice or ill design of 
others j but merely in consequence of some of those cross in- 
cidents of life, which could not be foreseen. ' - 

Wilhoat'some degree of patience exei;ci9ed under injuries, 
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fiurnan life would be rendered a slate of perpetual hostility : 
offences and retalialioDS would succeed -to oue auolher iu 
endless train. * - * 

Never delay till to-morrow, what reason and conscience tell 
^ou ought to be performed te^day. To-morrow is not yours ; 
and fliooeh you mould live i» enjoy it, you must not overload^, 
it'with a biifden not its own» 

We must not imagine that there is, in true religion, any 
thiog which overcasts the mind with sullen gloom and mefan- 
chojj austerity ; or which derogaiu from thai esitemy wMch men 
art gmarally disposed to yield to exemplary virtues. False ideas 
may he entertained of religion, as false and imperfect concep- 
tioBS .of virtue have often prevailed in the' world. 



CHAPTER UL 

Corrections of the errors which respect the bTR^NGTU or 

a sentei^ce. 

'It 18 six months since I paid a^visit to mj relations* 

Suspend voi^r censiiroi till your judgment on the fubject 
can be wisely formed* ^. ^ 

The reason of his ha/oing €uUed ,in the manner he did, was 
not Tally explained. 

If I were to give a reason for their looking so well, it would 
^)c, that they rise early. 

Jf 1 mistake not, he is improved hoth in knowledge and 
hehaviour. Or — J think he is improved both in knowledge and 
behaviour. 

Those two boys appear to be equal in capacity. 
Whenever he sees me, he inquires concerning his friends. 
The reason of his conduct will appear in the conclusion of 
' this narrative. Or — His conduct will be accounted for 
Me, &c. 

I hope this is the last time of my acting so imprudently. 

The reason of his sudden dejparture, was, that the case did 
not admit of delay. , . 

,The people gamed nothing fiirther by thb step, than to su^i* 
pend their misery. Or— no^/ng by this step^ but the suspension 
of their misery. 
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i have here supposed that the reader is aequainted with 
that great modern discovery, which is, at pre^nt, universally 
acknowledged by the ioquirers into natural philosophy*. ' 

Few words in tbe finish language, m employed ki a nwie 
looie aiid oncucuffiBcnDed serte, -roan ftiicy and knaginatiofi» 
- Mntend to make use of these words in my following speciir- 
latioDSy that tiie reader may rightly conceive tl^ sabjeet up 
wU^h I proceed. 

CoBunend me to an ailment Uke a flayd. agtaiut iMck 
time is no fence* 

Hew many are there, by whom these good tiding were 
neverheard! 

These points have been illastrated- in so plain a manninr, 
that the perusal of the book has given me satisfaction* ; 

However clear the conduct which he ought to have paryt- 
ed, he had not resolution to set about it. 

I was mucli moved on this occasion, aad leil the place full 
of serious reflections. 

They arc of those that rebel against the light : they know 
not its ways, nor abide in its paths. 

This measure may afford some.prolit, and some amusement. 
Or — both profit and amusement. 

By a multiplicity of words, the sentiments are not set ofl^ 
and accommodated : but, like David e([uipped in SauPs ar- 
mour, they are encumbered and oppressed. 

Though closely occupied with the atfairs of the nation, He did 
not negllKSl^' concerns of his friends. 

ff^6i^^ contrary^ secrecy had been enjoined, his conduct 
^lirfi very culpable.. r * . - 
/Less capacity,.^^ more <tme, is reouired fortius busipels. 

He did not mention Leonora^ nor ner falhtT^sdtaih, 

^TbQ xombatants encountered with such rage, tiiat, eager 
only to assail, and thoughtless of defence, tiieyfell .iead upon 
the field together. ' . 

I shall begin with remarking the defects, and shall then pro- 
ceed to describe the excellences, of this plan of education. 

Numberless orders of beings, to us unknown, people the wide 
extent of the universe. 

His extraordinary beauty struck observers with admiration. 
Or — His beauty was so extraordinary, that it struck, Sic. 

Thought and language act and re-act upon each other. 
Or— act upon each other rnutually. 

Their interests were inseparably connected. * ' ' 

'Employing all the circumspection which reason can suggest, 
let your prayers, at the same time, continually ascend to hea- 
>en forsupport. Or — While y<m employ all the circumspection 
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zohich reason can sugg^H^Jetj^our prefers coniin^fuU^ a$cen4 io 
ht^mfor supporU 

' Section 2. * ' . 

See Vol. 3. p. 133. 

Th£ enemy's^, I will pursue^ I will otertake^ I will di- 
vide the spoiL 

While. UM earth* remainetb, seed-time and han'cst, cold ami 
heaty summer and winteFf AtM^.day and night, shall not cease. 

A itiaa should eodeavour to make the sphere of his innocent 
pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire to them with 
safety, and fnid in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would 
not blush to take. This advantaQ;e we gain by means of the 
pleasures q/ imagination. Or — This satis/aclion wt enjoy by 
mean 9 of] &,c, \ 

The army wa> composed oi (i rccians, and Qarians, and Lj; 
ciaiis, atid Pamphylians, and Phrygians. 

The body ol this animal wa^> slvuug, proportionable, and 
bcauliiul. - ■ - * ^ 

Nothing promqtes knowledge more than steady apphcatioii, 
ajoid a habit of observ ation. » 

Though virtue borroyrs no assistance from iht advantagti 
of fortune^ yet it may oftes be accompanied by ttienw 

The ktio^leNke whieh he hafr acquired, atfd .the babi^B 
application »^*c» he possiesses, will probably rmler bim nesy 
ittefaL . • . • ' ' ^ 

Their idleness, their litsory and pleasures, theit criimnal 
. deeds, their immc^derate passions, theii* timidity baseneas 
ofmiiid, have Ejected th<sm to such a degree, as to mafte them . 
weary of life. 

I was greatly aflected, so that I was obliged to leave the 
place, tSough my assistance had.been pressin^ly soUcttcd. 

I strenuously opposed Diose measuresf hut .it wa»not in my 
power to prevent them. 

I yielded to his solicitation, /or 1 perceived- the neoessity of 
doing so. 

For the wisest purposes. Providence has desrtined OQrstatO 
to be checkered with pleasure and pain. Jls such let its re- 
■ ceive it, and make the best of what is appointed to be our lot. 
In the time of prosp(^rity, he had stored his mind with use- 
ful knowledge, with good principles, and virtuous. dispositions : 
and these resources remain entire, when the days of trouble 
come. . ' • 
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VP* 
* • 

He had made considerable advances in knowbdge, though 
he was very young, and laboureA finder several disadvantage^; 



.SsctiON 3. 



See Vol. 2. p. 134. ♦ 

" * ' , > , ' - • • • - < 

Lbave, with a good deal of tfttelMiiy considered the subject 

upon which 1 was d^ired.to communicate my thoughts. 

Whethor, in any country/, a choice aKogetber unei^ceptioiMi^ 
ble has been m.ide, seems doubtful. ' •» 

Let us endeavour to establish to ourselves an interest id 
Him, who zTi his hands holds the reins of the whole creation. 

Virgil, who, in the sixth book of his jEneid, has cast 
whole system of Platonic philosophy? so far as it relates to 
the soul of man, into beautiful allegories, gives us the punish- 
ment, &c. , *' . 

And, al last, in the Pyrenean treaty , Philip the fourth was 
obliged to conclude a peace, on terms repugnant to his incli-t 
iiAtioa, .to that of his people, to 'the interest of Spain, and to 
^iit of iaH. Europe* , « . . «' 

. ^ a late caladalion^ it apppats thaty m Chreat Britain unidlAer ' 
lana^ tkerfi are fSgmarda of fifteen millions of inhMUmls, 

And although pensc^ns of a.wtaouB ilad learned edocotiQii, 
wkm^Jkijf came forward into the great worltl^ may be, and too 
often are, drawn by the - temptations of youth, and the op- 
poirtunitiies of a large fortune, into -sonib irregularities, it is 
ever with reluctance and compunction of mind, because th^ir . 
hias io Wtue still contin^iefli. ' - ' 

Were instruction an. essential circumstance in epic poetr)', 
I doubt whether, in any lansuage, a sii^le* instanci^'^pOQld be. 
given of this species of composition. 

Some of our most eminent writers liave, as far as it regards 
the subsistance of our affections after deaths made use of this 
Platonic notion, with great beauty and strength of reason. 

On surveying the most indifferent works of nature^ men of the 
best sense have been tpuched, more or less, witli these 
groundless horrors and presages of futurity. ' ■ .• • 

Blessedis he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

J^ot every one that puts on the appearance of goodness, is 
. good* *. . . ' ■ r V 

^> , And there Appeared to them Elias with Mosefl* 

Yontrfh^t^ythm are th^ 1 and $h£ prophets, do <Aey lite 
forever? . . * * 
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^il last^ after much fatigue^ ihrough deep^ roads, and bad wea- 
ther, we came 7oith no small dijfficxdly^ to our journey'^ $ end. 

The praise of judgment, Virgil has justly contested with Ho- 
mer ; but his invention remains yet unrival led. 

Instead of being critics on others^ lot us employ our criticism 
on ourselves. « 

Leaving others to be judged by liim zoho senrchcth the hearty 
let us implore his assistance, for enabling us to act well our 
own part. 

.ifter passion has for awhile exercised its tyrannical sway, its 
vehemence may by degrees subside. 

This fallacious art, instead of lengthening life, debars us from 
enjoying it. 

Indulging ourselves in imaginary, often deprives us of real 
enjoyments. 

iVhen reduced to poverty ^ how will that nobleman be able to 
conduct himself, who was educated only to magnificence and 
pleasure ? 

It is highly proper that a man should be acquainted with a 
variety of things, the utility o( which is above a child's compre- 
hension : but is it necessary, or even possible, that a child 
should learn every thing it behoves a man to know ? 

When they fall into sudden difficulties, they are less per- 
plexed, and 7ohen they encounter dangers they are less alarmed, 
than others in the like circvmstances. 

For all your actions, and particularly for the employments of 
youth, you must hereafter give an account. 



See Vol. 2. p. 136. • 

Charity breathes habitual kindness towards friends, courte- 
sy towards strangers, long- suffering to enemies. 

Gentleness ought to form our address, to regulate our speech, 
and io diffuse itself over our whole beliaviour. 

The propensity to look forward into life, is too often immo- 
derately indulged, and grossly abused. 

The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life, will prove 
Uie best preparation for old age, for death, and for immortality. 

These rules are intended to teach young persons to write 
with propriety, perspicuity and elegance. 
- Sinful pleasures degrade human honour, and blast the open- 
ing prospects of human fehcity. 

• In this state of mind, every object appears gloomy, and 
every employment of hfe becomes an oppressive burden. 
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' . !fjfey will acquire di^^dceSt Views,* bj mitrikg. ma virb^ 
ccurse ofactum^ /md applying to the honotuable dispb&lge 
^the functiims, of thw station. 

By the perpetual course of dissipation, in which sensualists 
are e^aged ; />y the excesses which ihty indulge ; by the riot- 
fous revel, and the midnight, or mther morning hours, to which 
they prblong their festivity ; they debilitate their bodies, wear 
M their spirits^ and cut themselves off from the copiforis and 
duties of life. . * ' ; . * 



* « 



* SECTlOjV 5. 

..,«■" • . • . . « 

. ■ . • , . : * 

See Vol. 5;.p. 136. . . 

By what I have already expressed, the reader will petceive 
•the business tipon which I am to proceed, ' • 

May the happy message be applied to us, in all its virtue, 
strength, and comfort ! ' . ^ 

Generosity is a i^owy virtue, of which many persons are 
ver)' fond. 

These arguments were, without hesitation, and with great 
eagerness, anhraced. 

It is proper to be long in deliberatiing, but we should 
execute speedily. 

Form your measures with prudeni^e ; ' bi^t divcs.l yourselves 
q/* anxiety about the issue. * . ' - ^ 

We are struck, we know not how, with the symmetry of 
any thing we see ; and immediately acknowledge the beauty of 
an object, without inquiring into the cause of that beauty, 
. With Cicero's wiinngs, these persons are more conversant, 
th&n with those of Demosthenes, wl^o, by many degrees, af 
«nof»fo*'<i< /eflsf, (excelled the 'other. , ■ / : 



. Sbction i^. 



See Vol. % p. 137. 
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Oqr -fiiikish ^ardeaers) instead ^f foUopifig «aibm^ 1m^ 

«^ IJbta^ aiweiWl.of *]ali^' Hie style* of wme greats. miiQllers, 
very much to exceed that of oay oth8n«ater#« • . . . J • 
-> The old mttf^mSm^ foItm§i^m»i, ih^ -jwXiog - my aiii- 



'Sinngth. , PE;HSP1CU1TY,&c.' ' 3Q» 

The account is generally balanced; for what we Use on the 
one hand, we ^jain on the other. 

The laughers will be for those who have most wit; the 
serious, for those who have most reason on their side. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on the one 
hand, they are as much exposed to flattery on the other. If 
they receive reproaches which are not due, the^ hkewise 
receive praises tf^at are not due. 

He can bribe, but he cannot seduce. He can buy, but he 
cannot gain. He can lie, but he cannot deceive. 

He embraced tlie cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
irresolutely f he grew tired of it, when he had much to hope; 
and gave it up, when^ Ae had nothing to fear, 

' There may renniti a saspicsoQ that we OTeriate the great- 
nen of his genius, in the same manner aswc vowrratt (Ae great* 
fietf of hoi&m thai are disproportioned^and misshapen. 

Section 7. .- * 

See Vol. 2. p. 130. ^ ' 

"Sobrieti/ of mind snlti tiie present state of man* 

As tvpfortetB of tmkmftJahmmblies, these people were seized 
andpnnisbed. • . « 

To. ose the Divine name hahUuaify^ and wiUiout serioilli 
'Connderation, is highly irreverent. 

From the kindness with which he was' at first receired, 
great hopes of success were entertained. 

They conducted'tiienMelves crOfHfyi and ensnared ns before 
we had time to escape. 

To Qur confined and humble station, it belongs not to cen- 
flore, but to submit, trust, and adore. 

The solace of the mind, under all its labours, is hope; and 
there are few situations which exclude it entirely. 

The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of ambition from 
its towering height, little concern the bulk of mankind. 

Tranquillity, order^ and magnanimity, dwell with the pious 
and resigned man. 

Idleness^ ease, and prosperity^ have a natural tendency to 
generate folly and vice. 

By a cheerful, cancii J, and xmiform temper, he conciUated* 
general favour. 

We reached the mansion before noon. It was a strong, 
magnificent, Gothic edifice. 

" 1 had a lonjj; and perilous journey, but 3, pleasing compa- 
ni9n, who relieved the fatigue of it. 
Vol* IL Mm 
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The speech was introduced bjr a seoaibie edporiltton) which 

made a favourable impression. 

The commons made a warm remoustraace ag;aii]|jst so arbi- 
trary a requisition. 

^ The truly illustrious are they who do not court the praise 
of the world, but who perform tht actions zvhich deserve it. 

By means of society, our wants are supplied, and our lives 
are rendered comfortable ; our capacities are enlarged, and 
our virtuous affections called forth into their proper exercise. 

Life cannot but prove vain to them who affect a disrelish of 
every pleasure, that is not botli exquisite and new ; who mea- 
sure enjoyment, not by their own feelings, but by the standard 
of fashion; who think themselves miserable, if others do not 
ndinire tbeir state* > . < 

By the experience of .distress, an arrogant UMensihility of 
temper is most eflfectuallj corrected ; as the rememhraoce <i 
our own sufferings, naturally prompts us tuy feel for others, 
wh^n they suffer. But if P6>vidence has heen so kind as not 
to subject us to much of this discipline^ in our own lot, let us 
draw improvement from the harder lot of othei^ Let us 
sometimes step aside from the smooth and flowery paths, in 
which we are permitted to walk, in order to view the toilsome 
march of our fellows throu^li the thorny desert. 

As no one is without his failing, /e» aiso are void ma^iabU 
q^alities, 

Providence delivei;ed them up to themselves, a^d they bt" 

came their oiim tormentors. 

From disappointments and trials, wc learn the insufiiciency 
of temporal thmgs to happiness, and are taughi to seekit in re- 
ligion and vtr/u^. 



^ CHAPTER IV. 

Corrections of the errors that. icelate to FIGURES of Speech* 

• • • • * , ' 

See Vol. 2. p. 139. 

No human happiness is so pure as not to contain any alloy. 
' There is"a time when factious, by their veliemence, confound 
and disable one another. - 

I intend to make use of these wprds in 7nt/ following specu- 
'lations» Oi^— tn the course of my spccidaUons. 

Hoj^e, ihe.ehHring star of life^ dartg a ray of light through 
the tluckest gloom. 
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Figmm. ^ .P£R«PICUiTY, &c. 271 

The scheme was highly etpeintTe to him, ani prdved the 
gidf of his estate. 

He was so much skilled in the exircisc of the oar, that few 
could equal him. 

The death of Cato has, ^ I may be alloaed to say so^ readi- 
ed the senate an orphan. 

Let us be careful to suit our sails to the wind and weather ; 
and to steer our vessel arii;hi, that we may avoid Uie rocks and 
shoals, which lie every where around us** 

At leni(th Erasmus, that g;reat injnr'd name, 
(The glory of the priesthood and ihe shame,) 
SlMm^d the wild torrent of a barb'rons age, v 
Atid drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

• ♦ 

In this our day of proof, our land of hope, 
The good man has his clouds that intervene ; 
X'Joudfl that may dim his sublunary day,i 
But cannot darken : even the best roust own, 
Patience and resio;nation are the pil^ari 
Of human peace on earth. 

* * 

On the wide sea of letler^, 't\va< thy boast 
To crowd each sail, and touch at every coast : 
From that rich deep how often hast thoa brought 
The pare and precious pearls of splendid thought ! ' . 
< How didst thou triumph OD that subject tide, 
Till vanity's wildgust, and stormy pride, 
Drove thy strong bark^ in evil hour, to split 
Upon ihe fatal rock of impious wit 1 ' 

Since the time that reason began to exert her powers^ 
thought, during our waking hours, has been active in every 
breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. The Current 
of ideas has been always fozoing. Tlie wheels of the spiritual 
engine have circulated with perpetual motion. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possesses no 
defence against dangers of any sort, lie lies open to every 
insurrection of ill-humour and every invasion of distress. 
Whereas he who is employed in regulating his mind, is making 
provision against all the accidents of life. He is erecting a 
fortress intp which, in^ the day of Jaeger, he can retreat with 

Tamerlane the Great, writes to B^azet, emperor of the 
Ottoman^, in the jfbllowi^g terms*^'' Vl^here is the meoarch 
who dares reskt us ? Where is the. potentate who does 'not glory 
in heing numbered amoi^ onr attc»idaBt9? As for tbbe, ignobly 
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descended, since thy unbounded ambition hath subverted all 
thy vain expectations, it would be proper that thou shouldst re- 
press thy temerity, repent of thy perfidy^ and become just and 
sincere in all thy transactions. This will secure to tJice a safe 
and quiet retreat ; and preserve thee from falling a victim to that . 
vengeance, which thou hast so highly provoked^ and so justly 
deserved,^^ 

it is pleasant to be virtuous and good ; because that is to 
excel many others: it is pleasant to grow better; because 
that is to excel ourselves i,U ia ^■ple(tsant even to mortify and 
stMtB mtrkutB^ b§emtstikai is mctory : it is pleasant to c6m» 
mand oar appefkes and passions, and to keep them hi dae or- 
der,- within- tne bounds of reason and religion ; because diis i» 
empire. • 



CHAPTER V. 

> • 

CORRECTIONS OF THE ERRORS IN THE CHAPTER OT FEOHISCU- 

OUS EXERCISE^. 

Section 1. ' . 
, ' See Vol.2.p.1ti. 

What is human life to all, but a mixture, of som^ scattered 
joys and pleasures, with various cares and troubles ? 

Favours of every kind are doubled, when.they are speedily 
conferred. * . 

He that is himself iveary^ will soon weary the company. 

He thai will have the kindness of others, must endure, their 
follies. ' ' ' ' 

The frst years of ma a must make provision for the last, 
.Perpetual /er//y must c/if/ in ignorance. 

In these, and in similar cases, we should generally, in oar 
alms, suOer no one to be witness, but Him who must see 
eveiT thin& • ' x 

Tbe nejijeet of his studies, and opportunities of improve- 
inent, is the^oun^ of his being so badly qualified /or uie bta* 
siness** Or — tv the reason that he is sb Mly^ &e«- 

That Platarch wrote the Kves of Deroostiieiies and Cieero 
at ChaeroDfifR, is clear from his own accootit. 
' I wish to^ coUivate a /uriiken acquaintance waik yonu 

He rimy make the attempt, )Kit he cannot succeed* r 

No pains were spared by his ixdxPty So improve him la all 
useful knowledge* 
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Pfinmcuom. PERSFlCUiTY, A^c. 213 

In no scene of her life was Mary's address more remarkably 
displayed. 

) This was the original cause of «o barbarous a practice* 

jBy a variety of false insinuations, he craftily endeavoured 
to tarn the emperor to his purpose. • * 

The beauty displayed in the earth equate the grandeur con- 
^picupitf in the heavens. 

In tkt health and, vigour of th* body, and in ihejhwriikmg 
state of woridly ^rtune, all rc^joice. 

What' passes in the hearts of men, is generally invisibU to. 
the public eye. 

Mai^ associatiohs are formed by laws the most arbitraiy. • 

These instances mUL, it is hoped, he sufficient to satisfy every 
reasonable mind* 

By rules so geueral and comprehensiye as theit |fae 
clearest ideas are conveyed. 

He determined not to comply with the proposal, unless he 
should receive a fair compensation. . 

There can be no doubt that health is preferable to riches. 

We believe, said they to their friends, that the perusal of 
sucli books has ruined our principles. Or — ruined jfowr prin- 
ciples, 

Jolm's temper greatly indisposed him for givin^^ instruction. 

Or — for receiving instruction, 

' Vegetation is constantly advancing, though dq eye can trace 
its gradations. 

His imporluniiy was the reqson of my conscAtiDg to the 
measure. 

1 conceived a great regard for liiiii, and I could not but 
mourn for the loss of him. Or — for the lo.'-s he had sustained. 

He was confined in his own house, by the officer who had 
apprehended him. Or — He was confined in the house of the 
(^ffker by whom he had been apprehended* 
* Oiariotte, the friend of Amelia, to whom no on6 imputed 
blaiike,'was too prompt in her friend^s vindication. Or-— m her 
own vmcKceliofi. ' 

Men who are rich and avaricicuis, droahn thmi^lv^s in a ' 
sprii^ which might have watered all around them. 

1 mould ptekr his being of rather slow parts, than of 9, bad 
disposition. \ 

As soon as En^enius undelrtook the care of a parish, }jL en- 
grossed his attention. , ' • . ^ ' 
f The plan will at once contribute to general convenience, 
and to the beauty and elegance of the town. 

Together with the national debt, the greatest national ad- 
vantages ^are transmitted to succeeding generations. 
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* ♦ 

Their intimacy had probably commenced in the happier pe- 
riod of their youth and obscurity. 

His subject is precisely of that kind, which on/y a daring 
imagination could liave adopted. ^ 

1 his emperor conjured the senate, that the purity of his 
. rei(^n tnit^ht not be stained by the bloed of'evm a guilty senator. 

It is a happy constitution of mind, td be able to view sac* 
cessive objects so steadily, that tbeimMnewHiortoii^ may never 
preTent us from doing justice to IboH vMek ore of ku coiwen 
fuettes. • , . *' 

, Tliis activity drew over to Virginia^ great numbers of enter* 
prising mm ; loho came either in search of ferttme, or of Mber^ j 
ivhidi was the only compensation for the want of /brftoie* 

The erroneous judgment of parents, retputing the condtoet 
of scboolmasters, futa^ptmed the way to the rtdn of hopefid hmfs, 
and disturbed the peace of many an titg«iMot» man, who had 
engaged in the t;are of yonth*' 

■ , • *. • * ' • 

Section- 2, • 

See Vol. 2. p. 143. - 
. - . * . • 

TilE Greek is, doubtless, a language much superior^ in rick^ 

ness^ harmony, and variety,, tn the Latin* 

lliose three great genUises flourished in the same period* 
He has made a judicious adaptatum of the bxamples to the 

rule; 

This part of knowledge has been always growings and tt' 
will continue to grow^ till the subject be exhausted. 

A boy of twelve years of age may study these lessons* Or 
— ff bat/ twehe years old. 

The Servant produced from hi? late master an "uMxc^tjima- 
Me chiaracter* ^ ' 

T am surpHsjed that so great a philosopher should spend his 
time in the pursuit of such chimeras. 

The ends of a divine, and those of a httman legislator, are 
vastly diffcrenl. 

Scarcely had the " Spirit of Laws" made its appearance, 
when it was attacked. Or — .Yo sooner — thcnu Szc, 

His donation was tlie more acceptable, becau^e.it was given 
without solicitation. Or — as it was givcfi, Sec, 

Thi^ subject is an unwelcome intruder, allording an un- 
easy sensation, and always bringing it a mixture of con- 
cern and compassion. *. . 

He accordingly draws out his forces, and offers battle, to 
Hiero, who immediately accepts it. 
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James lay late ia bed yesterday » and this wonung he lies 
still later. 

The reason of this strange proceeding will be explamidf 
when I make my defence. 

1 have often observed him, and this is his mode of proceed- 
ing; he Jir^t enjoins silence ; and then, vSzc. 

J^ot having known or considered the subject, he made a 
crude decision. 

Mil of thtni were deceived by his fair pretences, and all of 
them lost their property. - - ' . 

It is more than ;i y<'ar since 1 left school. 

He was guilty of conduct, so atrocious, that he was enlireli^ 
deserted by his friends. 

No other employment than that of a bookseller, suited his 
taste. Or^No tmploiftnent but that of a booheller, &c* 

By tkia I am iDBtructed, and hy that I am honoiired. 

I pleaded tiiat I was sincere ; and after some time, he as* 
seated to thi truth of it ; bj which 1 entirely escaped punish- 
ment. 

To this I am tht more disposed, at it will serve to' illus- 
trate the priaoudes above advanced* 

From what f have said, you will readily perceive the sui>- 
ject on' which I am to proceed. . 

'These are points too trivial to io he noticetL . Tlw^ are oh- 
jects wUh which 1 am totally unacquainted. 

The nearer that men approach to each other, the more nu- 
merous ore their' points of contact, and the greater imU be 
their pleasures or l&etr pains. 

Thus I have endeavoored to. render the sutyect moreintel* 
ligible, ' 

This is the most useful art which men possess. 

In dividing their subjects^ the French writers of sermons study 
neatness. 

There is not more b&auiy in. one of them than, in another. 



. Section 3. 

^ Se€ Vol. 2. f . 144. 

Study to unite ^enl/enee^ of manners with firmness ofprvn" 
dph^ affable behaviflfUr with untainted integrity. 
. in that work, tre are frequently interrhpted by unnatural , 
thon^ts. 

Jf we except poe or two expressions, the composition is not 
liMe to censure* 
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To answer his purpose effectually, he selected a vety moving 
story. 

I am not able to discover whether these points are in any 
manner connected. 

These are ai^uments which cannot be refuted by all the 
cavils of infidelity. 

/ was much inclined to reply to this matter. 

I hope that I shall not be troubled in future, on this or any 
similar occasion. 

It is difficult to unite copiousness with precision. 

Let us consider the proper means to effect our purpose. 

We must pay attention to wlmi precedes, and lohat immedi- 
ately follows. 

The more this track is pursued, and the more eloquence is 
studied, the better we shall be guarded against a false taste. 

True believers of every denomination compose the church 
of God. 

This is the substance of what has been said on the- subject. 

A perfect union of wit and judgment, is one of the rarest 
things that occur, I 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value only to its 
scarcity, f 

Intemperance, though it may Jire the spirits for an hour, will J 
make life short or miserable. » f 

From the errors of their education, all their miseries have ' 
proceeded. 

TTie disinterestedness of their conduct produced general ad- 
miration. 

. I viewed the habitation of my departed friend. — Venerable 
sbade ! I gave thee a tear then : accept of one cordial drop 
that falls to thy memory now. 

We are here to-day ; and gone to-morroio. 

This author is more remarkable for strength of sentiment, 
than for harmony of language. 

Many persons are more delighted with correct and elegant 
language, than with the important sentiments and accurate rea- 
soning. 

1 feel myself grateful to my friend, for all the instances of 
kindness, which he has manifested to mc. Or — for all his 
proofs of ki?idness, * 

It is not from this world that any ray of comfort can pro^ 
cecd^ to cheer the gloom of the last hour. 
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PERSPICLITY, a:c. 

StCTlON U 
See Vol ' • ' 

It is dangerous formortal beauty, or terrestrial virtue, to be 
♦)xamined by too strong a light. 

Beautiful women seldom possess any great accomplishments 
of mind^ because they,ybr the most part, study behaviour rather 
than solid excellence. 

To fret and rtpine at every disappointment of our wishes, is to 
discover the temper of froward children, not of men, far less 
of Christians. 

It is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly valuable shall 
be obtained in our present state, but with dilficulty and danger. 

Labour necessarily requires pauses ofiease and relaxation ; and 
the deliciousness of ease commonly nhakes us unwiHing to re- 
turn to labour. "i^ 

Nothing can be great which is not right ; nothing which rea- 
son condemns, can be suitable to the dignity of the > human 
mind. 

fn youth we have warm li< | - s which are soon blasted by 
rashness and negligence ; and great d« which are defeat- 
ed by inexperience. 

To the children of idleness, the haunts of dissipation open 
many a wide and inviting gate, by night and by day. 

True virtue must form one complete and entire syste \]\ 
Its parts are connected ; piety with morahty, charity with jus- 
tice, benevolence with ternperance and fortitude. 

Dissimulation degrades parts and learning; obscures the 
lustre of every accomplishment; and sinks us into universal 
contempt. ^ 

Positive as you now are in your opinions, and confideinpn 
your assertions, be assured that the time approaches, when 
both men and things will appear to you in a different light. 

In this age of dissipation and luxury, how many avenues are 
constantly open, that lend to the temple of folly ! 

'By extravagance and idleness, and /A*- vain ambition of emu- 
lating others in the splendid show of life, many run into cac- 
pense beyond thdr fortune. 

Objects arje distmguished from each other by their qualities : 
they are separated by the distance of time or place. 

Clarendon, being a man of extensive capacity, stored his 
mind with a variety of ideas ; which circumstance contribdted 
to the successful exertion of his vigorous abilities^ 

Vol, H. N n 
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* Section b. 

>cc \o\. 2. [\ 14ti. 

The highest degree of reverence should be paid to youth ; 
and nothing indecent should be suffered to approach their eyes 
or ears. 

He who is blessed with a clear cou&cience, enjoys, in the worst 
conjunctures of human life, a peace, a dignity, an elevation of 
mindypeculiar to virtue. 

In afetD years, the hand of industry may change the face of a 
country ; but it often requires as many generatiotis, to change the 
sentiments and manners of a people. 

AVhen the human mind dwells /ow^ and attentively on any sub- 
ject, the passions are aplf to grow 7oarm, interested, and enthu- 
siastic j and often force into their serviceihe understanding which 
they ought to obey. 

Some years afterwards, hein^ released from prison, he was. 
by reason of his consummate knowledge of civil law and military 
affairs, exalted to the supreme power. 

The discontented man is never found without a great share of 
malignity. His spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads 
him to discharj^e its venom on all with whom he stands con- 
nected. 

We cannot doubt that all the proceediilgs of Providence^ 
when fully understood, will appear as equitable, as now they seem 
irregular. 

All that great wealth generally gives above a moderate for- 
tune, is, more room for the freaks of caprice, and more pri- 
vilege for ignorance and vice ; a quicker succession of flatteries, 
andlii larger circle of voluptuousness. 

'the miscarriages of the great designs of princes are record- 
ed in the histories of the world, but are of small use to the bulk 
of mankind, who seem very little interested in admonitions 
against errors which they cannot commit. 

Were there any man who could say, that he fmd never, in 
the course of his life, suffered himself to be tranaported by 
passion, or given just ground of offence to any one, such a man 
might have some plea for impatience, wheij^he received from 
others unreasonable treatment. 

Christianity will, at some future period, influLiicu lUc cou-* 
duct of nations as well as of individuals. But this event, 
though its greatest, will probably be its latest triumph ; for iV 
can be effected only through the medium of private character 5 
'\nd it Tpid. thn-pfarr. he a change not rapid in its progress,. and 
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visible at every step ; but j^ratiiuil in its advances^ and percep- 
tible only when considerable cflbcts have been produced. 

The Britisli constitution stands ainonf; the nations of t/u 
(earthy like an ancient oak in the vjood^ which, after having over- 
come many a blast, overtops the other trees oj' the forest, and 
• ommands respect and veneration. 

Section o. 

See Vol. 2. p. U\i. 

What an anchor is to a ship in a dark night, on an unknown 
oast, and amidst a boisterous ocean, that is the hope of future 
happiness to the soul, when distracted by the confusions ol 
the world, hi danger, it gives security; amidst j^eneral lluc- 
Uiation, it affords one fixed point of rest. 

Our pride and self-conceit, rejider us quarrchomt and con- 
tentious, by nourishing a weak and cliildish sensibility to every 
fancied point of our own honour or interest, while they shut 
up all regard to the honour or interest of our brethren. 

If there be any first principle of wisdom, it is imdoubtedly 
this : the disti'esses that are removablf, endeavour to remove : 
those which cannot be removed^ bear, with as little disquiet as 
you can : wi every situation of life, there are comforts : find 
them out, and enjoy them. 

Instead of aspiring beyond your proper level, bring down 
your mind to your state ; lest, by aiming too high, you spend 
your life in a train of fruitless pursuits, and bring yoursr jt 
at last to a state of entire insignificance and contempt. 

Often have we seen, that what we considered at the time, as 
a sore disappointment, has proved in the issue, to be a merciful 
providence ; and that, if lohat luc once eagerly wished for had 
been obtained, li would have been so far from making us happy, 
that it would have produced our ruin. 

Can the stream continue to flow ^ when it is cut off from the 
fountain? Can the branch flourish, when lorn away from 
the stock which gave it nourishment ? A'o more can depen- 
dent spirits be happy, when deprived of n\\ union with the Fa- 
ther of spirits, and the fountain of happiness. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by his generous me 
of it, it is reilected back upon him from every one whom 
he makes happy. /71 the intercourse, of domestic affection^ Id 
the attachment of friends^ the gratitude of dependents, (he esteem 
and good-xoill of all who know him, he sees blessings multiplied 
round him on every side. 
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He that would pass the iatlet' part of life with honour and 
decency, must, when he is young, consider that he shall one 
day be old ; and remember when he is old, that he once was 
young. In youth, he must lay up knowledge for his support, 
when his powers of acting shall forsake him; dnd in age, 
forbear to animadvert with rigour, on faults which experience 
only can correct. 

Let us consider that youLii not of long duration ; and 
that m maturer age, when the enchantments of fancy shall 
cease, and phantoms dance no more about us, we shall have 
no comforts but the approbation of our own heartb, the esteem, 
of wise men, and the means of doing good. Let us live as men 
who are some time to grow old y and to whom it ivdl be the most 
dreadful of all evils, to count their past years only by follies, and 
to be reminded of their former luxuriance of health, only h\ 
the malndips which riot has f>''Of^iirr<rV 
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iBsOLU IE. Case Ausolulc~its nature explainer 143, 155. 125 

It belongs to no verb, exi)rcssedor iinpJien, ' 1 1, 14.> 

How to \iP. parsed, L':r2 
How to be pointed, -7 I 

ACCENT. Its naturf and.listinftion ., 233—239 
Accent'' in, wortU, 

Manner oi j - 1 • ' v r 1-, t not»ja thespeaker"a education, JJi 

By what ma _ •2Qjl 

ACCUSATI\Ti case. The same as liie objective, in nouns, i± 
Ccncrally different in pronouns, 5 1 , ">2 

ADDRLSS to young studenti, uii ilit^ ur^ an-l il.uv. u,< -.i iittiaiy 

attainments, '^72 — 37G 

ADJI-XTIVK. The dclmilion of iJ, iLt 

It is niy by ■ of coniparii-on, -iii 
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.'\DJtCTIVE. T ' - of conipaririou arc indcUniie in jnimbcr, 

yet lati'Mi , ... i dieni, iLi 

The fiup. of Eminence, and the superlative of Comparison dii^tinguishcd, dH 

Stinie qii it admit of comparison, 4'.>, ik> 

Every adj. ., its substantive, I'll 
Adjcctivea inipruijcrly ui^f.d as adverb":, I'i'^ 
This impropriety cxcmplitjod, • •>£.•■, 7uv, i .H>, I Wl 

Kulcs for avoiding this impropriety, JL^i • r - V' v, 

Adjective pronoun such is often rnisapplicd, i 'wi 

Do'ibio comparatives and superlatives inipiojH i, 1 

This point exomplilied, K itrciscs, jo^ ^-yi - 
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In particular ca^es, the adjective and noun should not be separated, 
When placed b« fon', when after it^ noun, ~ 
A plural adjective pronoun xvill sometimes asfO' > »(•' u itb -i Mn'ju' r ' i \ 
In what c\viv9 to be omitted, in what repeated, J 1 : 

How to lie point- (I, 

ADJECTIVE pre 
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-always pc»int to iImi lirst volume, nnle.-*!' ih- or Key art' nicniiune<t 
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ADJUNCTS. Their nature and punctuation, Jt.;.,'^ 

ADVANTAGES to be derived from the study of Grammar, 

vii, viii, 288^ '289^ 356, 365 

ADVERB. Its nature, origin, and varieties, 114 — 11(> 

The same word occasionally used as an adverb, an adjective, or a 

substantive, 114, Hi 
See IVords. 

Adverbs of time not superseded by the tenses of verbs — and why, 1 1<> 

Adverbs improperly used as adjectives, Ififi 

This point exemplified, / k / < lcv Af^, iiii), 121 

Rules to detcnnine when the adverb, and when the adjective, should 

be used, Exercises^ 9ii 

Its appropriate situation in {general, 196, 3Q1 

The adverb tiiver commonly precedes (he verb, • 107 

The adverb where improperly used ,for"m which, 1B7 

Adverbs improperly used for substantives, . IHB 

"When to l^e omitted, 219 

How to be pointed, 270,275 
See A^e^atives 

AFFIRM .\TJON is not the essence of the verb, ^ 

ALLEGORY. I Ls nature. Rules for using it properly, :^41— 343 

ALF H A B E T. Nature of a pe rfect one, 5 

The English ;ilphabct imperfect, 5^ il 

AMPLIFICATION, The nature and use of this %urp, ^:r.4 

AN. When to be used before h not silent, Jl 

ANTITHESIS. Its nature and use explauned, .;49— 351 

APOSTROPHE. The nature and use of this figure, _ 343 

Sec Characters. > . . 

xVl'POSITION. Rule respecting the casc^ uf nouns in apposition, 174, 181, 18 
Noun* in this state bow to be pointed, 

See jYnuns. 

ARRANGEMENT. Principle on which ihp niU^"; <>C «m'«-ix are arran- 

i^d, 1 i2, 14^ 
.\ slTilful arr 

,307—311 
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This poirit amply illustrated, I. , jjT, Key, 25^) 

ARRANGEMENT. It also promotes the fctreogth of a sentence, 
Thio point elucidated, ExerciseStVi\ — 137, At^ ^ 

It conduces to the Inrniony of lang'ua«;'e. ' 1. . . Jj{ 

This point exemplified, ExerciscSy 138, 139, Key, 26\^, 2j£1 

ARTICLE. Its iinturc', use, and impfjrtance, 31 - ;k>, 149 

Th<' common definition of the article defended, , ;>1— .'Jfi 
The article a ag;ree8 with noun" in the vintrnlnr number only : the article 

ihc with nouns in both num 170 

Omitlititif or uoinj; the article a iy-iu- j hki- aijiiui-LiOii in 1 71 

Exam[)iesofthis distinction, ■ AW. 1.*3 

When to be omitted, when repeat. ^ 

.Article the used as an - • ' '" .n, ; ■ -, . ■■> 

Article is sometime le possessive pronoun, _ ~ 1 72 

It- i1 'inffnishiiijj efTc' * Hi 

T^riKiilar - ''•hoiu,! 17.'^ 

It .'vometinii ■ ns the j . , e, 192 

ARTICULATION. Tho nature of il explained, 2,3,19—21 
DifT< i->Mit from tne voices of brute animals, 2 

AUTHORS Of what «ort are they who qivc' the law to language, 359—365 
^UXILl AT^V .1 . Ti . M ...u5e,and importance, 61. 00.07. 75.85—89 

The Siii iixiliarv, sometiim s ;) princififtL. '• SI 

Their form m tlic Sulynnctive Mood, ' r.O. ±\ :^n6— 21T 

This form I • . ! ' 1, -Ejcucuts, 73--7' ' "^^^ 

Auxiljaiy liute but one verb, 

Auxiliary and principal iorm a compowid tenpe, ^1 



INDEX. 



Auu)i«ries should^ loould, kc. refer occasionalljr to present, past, and future 

time, 73.181. IBl 

The auxiliarj let governs the objective case, 1B2 

AUXILIARY. When to be omitted, or repeated, 2£l7 

Auxiliary words abound tii Englinh, and in oUicr modern tongues, 109, 1 1 t 
More uumcroufr than in the languages of Greece and Rome, 1 Hi 

Why they are more numerous. 111 — 114 

THC UIRLC. I'hc present translation of it it the be^t standard of the 

English language, 165, 365 

Dr. fiLAlR*S recommendation of the 6tady of grammar and composition, viii 

BUT and THAN explained at large, 215—21 7 

c. 

CADENCE. Its nature, and how to be managed, 25fl 
The close of a sentence sitould not be abrupt or unpleasant, 329 

CANONS of language explained, 367—371 

C.£SURA and demi-csesura. The nature of these poetical pauses explained, 

CAPIT.\L letters. Rules respecting the use of Uiem, 283 
Mode of exercising the student in them. Exercises^ lOQ 

CASE. Only three in Engli»h, 43 

Mode of forming cases in Latin, not applicable to our language, M 
Reasons iti support of an objective case attached to English nouns, ^ lOQ 

What often represents two cases, IM 
The verb to he has the same case before and after it, ISl 
This rule applies also, if (be verb is not expressed, 1B2 
Passive verbs of naming have the same case before and after them, 1S2 
Certain other neuter verbs require the same case before and after them, lfi2 
Rules which determine the possessive case, 174 — 179, 12a 

TIrese rules illustrated, Exerctses^ ^ 60^ Key, 194—195 

Rules which dctennine the objective case, 179 — 183 

These rules elucidated, Exercises, 61^ 62^ Key, 195—197 

The same cases of nouns and pronouns arc connected by conjunctiuns, 204 
This point exemplified, Exercises, 72, Key, 206, 202 

See jYominative Case. Possessive Case. 

CASE absolute. See Absolute. 

CHARACTERS. Particular ones used in composiUon, 281-^5 

CLASSIC tongues, not planned by philosophers, 113 

CLAUSE of a sentence explained, 

CLEARNESS of a sentence. Rules to promote it, viz. 

The proper position of adverbs, IS)Z 

Examples ot this position, ExerciseSf 125, Key, 256, 25Z 

The due position of circumstances, 307 — 310 

Instances of Uiis position. Exercises, 125—128, Key, 257—259 
The proper disposition of relatives, &c. 

Examples of this disposition. Exercises, 128^ 1^ Key, 2592 260 

CLIMAX. The nature of this figure, 354 

COLON. Directions for using it, 22fi 
These directions illustrated by examples. Exercises, 105, Key, 237. 2Jtt 

COMMA. Rules for applying it in all its varieties, 268—275 
These rules exemplified at large, Ererdtes, 97—104, Key, 229—236 

COMPARATIVE DEGREE. Its objects are in direct opposition, 42 

Vol. II. Oo 
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COMPARISON, lis nature and rules, as a figure of speech, 343—345 
Comparative members how to be pointed, 272 
See AdjecHves. 

CONCORD and government explained, ^ 148 

CONJUOATJON. See Verb. 

CQIVJ UNCTIONS. Their nature and distinctions, 123 
Their peculiar use and importance, 124 — 128 
They mark the connexions of human thought, 124. l^/i 

The best authors of Greece and Rome abound in them, 12S 
The omission of them has often a bad effect on the writer and the reader, MS 
The copulative and disjunctive conjunctions operate differently on the verb, 

149—152 

This diffenrnce elucidated, Exercises^ 46 — 48, Key, 182 — 184 

Their power in determining the mood of verbs, 94^ 2il4 

In what ca^es they influence the form of verbs, and in what cases they 

do not, 205—211 
This point amply explained by examples. Exercises^ 73 — 75, Key^ 207—210 

Some of them require correspondent conjunctions, 211 
Numerous instances of this rule, Exercises^ 76, Key, 21fl 

Often used improperly, both singly and in pairs, 212 
This improper usage exemplified. Exercises, 76, Key, 210 

Different effects of omitting or repeating them, j^, 220, 319 

The nature and construction of than and but, explained at lai^e, 215 — ^217 

CONJUNCTIVE termination. The instances stated, in which it is to be ap- 

94, 206—211 

8 

' • 325-327 



plied to the verb, 

CONSONANT. Its precise nature and divisions. 
Distinction between its name and nature, is of great importance. 
How to apply consonants most advantageously. 

See Vcnoeh and Consonants. 

CRITICISM and Grammar. The province assigned to them, 
CUSTOM, or established usage, the standard of language. 



164i365, 371 
164, 357 



D. 



DASH. In what cases to be applied, 278 

DECLENSION. The noun and pronoun declined, 43, 52 

But one declension in English, 44^ 4a 

More than one would be useless and improper, 44^ 45 

DERIVATION. Ways in which words are derived from one another, 130 — 132 

Specimen of words derived from the Saxon tongue, 132, 13a 

Remarks on the system of Home Tooke, 134 

Discussion on the impropriety of remote derivations, 134 — 136 

Various sources whence the English language is derived, 136 — 138 

DEVIATIONS from established terms reprehensible, 30^ 12^ 

DISPOSITION of words and members. See Arrangement. 



E. 

• « « 

ELLIPSIS. Its nature and importance, 217 
It is frequently unnecessary, 217 
It is sometimes improper, 218 
The propriety or impropriety of Ellipsis, with respect to all the parts of speech, 

217—220 

Special cases of proper Ellipsis, 2^ 2^ 

Special cases of improper Ellipsis, 221, 222 

Propriety or impropriety of Ellipsis, exemplified, Farerri w, 78 — 81, Key, 21^^213 
In what cases Auxiliaries are to be omitted, or repeated, before the prin- 
cipal verb, . 212 



INDEX. 



2B.1 



£MFHASIS. Nature and necessity of it explained, 242 — 248 

The g^reat regulator of Quantitj — and sometimes of Accent, 2iS, 247 

The great rule for managing it, 247 

ENGLISH lang;uage. Its own idiom and principles must be observed, 

75^ 76,95,99—101 

Its advantag'c in the gender of its nouns, 2S 

And in its articles, 32, 170 172 

Its principles and canons. See Use. 

EQUIVALEINCE in sen^ does not imply similarity in grammatical constniction, 

61, 62, 108 



ETYMOLOGY, 
See Article, jVb«», and th« othrr parts of Speech. 
Etymolo^^ical and Syntactical parsing, 

EXCEITIONS to the Second Rule of Syntax, 

EXCL AM ATION. Rules for applying the point, 
Th "»e rules illustrated, 
A figure of s|x:ech, 

EXERCISES. Of great importance to the student, 
Profniscuous Exercises in Orthography, 

in Syntax, 

- — — in Punctuation, 

-in Perspicuity, 



27—140 



Best mode of correcting the errors. 
See Grammatical Exercises. 



■ 225-234 
Key, ISQ 
2ia 

ExerdstSy 107, Key, 239, 24Q 

353 

Exercises, iv — vi 
Exercises, 33 — 41, Key, 1 68—1 77 
Exercises, 83—95, Key, 21 7—228 
Exercises, 108—116, Key, 24(»— 24« 
Exercises, 141—149, Key, 272—280 
Exercises, iv— vi, 18— 25, liiJ 



F. 



FEET. See Poetical Feet. 

FIGURES of Speech. Their nature and use, and the rules for appljinr them 

properly, ' > . • 335—356 

These rules elucidated by examples, Exercises, 139 — 141, Key, 270 272 

See Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Ac. 

FINITE verbs. Their nature as distinguished from verbs in the infinitive 

mood, |4f 

TO FOUND, by what preposition followed, 2q2 

FRENCH idioms. Some of them imitated in Engiisb, 158 172 

iSome of them to be avoided, yji^ i80, wf, 2Jia 



G. 

GENDER. Three methods, in English, of distinguishing the sex, 38^ 33 

No common gender in English, 28 

GENITIVE case. Its meaning, 43 
The double genitive in what cases allowable, lyg 
See Possessive Case. 

GRAMMAR. Its utility and importance, vii, viii 288 

The philosophy of grammar recommended, vi, ix, 288 

The grammar of other languages, and the sentiments of various English g am- 
marians, occasionally noted, 

The grammatical discussions, dispersed through the book, peculiarly useful to 
students, . 

The study of Grammar vindicated, 28B, 289 

GRAMMARIAN and critic. Their province and limitations, 164. 365, 371 

GRAMMATICAL exercises. Their use and importance, Exercises^ iv, v 



28a - INDEX. 

Vulgar and glaring errors totally improper for such a work, ExtrcisUj w 

General directions for using the exerciiies, KxerciseSt vii, viii 

GRAMMATICAL discussions in this work peculiarly useful to the ingenious 

student, ir, ix 

GREEK and Latin. When to be imitated, when to be deviated from, in En- 

glii^h construction, 45, 76^ 95i IM 



LL 



IL Particular attention due to the sound of this letter, 6^12^21 

HARMONY of words and members pronriotes the strength of • sentence, 325 — 334 
Rules to promote harmony in words themselves, 326 
Rules to promote the hannony of words, with respect to one another, 326 
Rules to promote harmony, with regard to the members of sentences, 328 
These various rules exempliSed, Exercises^ 138, 139, Key, 269, 22Q 

Sense should not be sacrificed to sound, 3^ 
Poetical harmony — its principles, 261 — 265~ 

1 1 Y PERBOLE. This 6gure explained and exemplified, 353 

HYPHEN. Wlien to be used and when to be omitted, between two nouns, 

Jt« nature and use, g82 . 



IDIOMS of other languages may be adopted: but with proper limitations, 

76, ^ IDA 

IMPERATIVE mood. See Mood. 
IMPERSONAL verbs. See Ferbs. 

INDEX. This Index calculated for two purposes, • ExerciseSy iii 

INFINITIVE mood. See Jtfboi*. 

INFLECTIONS of language. Theory respecting them, 110 

I.N'NOVATIONS in some parts of English grammar are easily made, 30, 58, 59 

They should be admitted with cauUon, 30, 58. 59. 134—136, 364 

Dr. Johnson*8 opinion of them, 30 

INSTRI ( TION, moral and religious, ahould be occasionally blended with 

the elements of learning, viii, JSjrercuM, 1£2 

LNTERJECTION. Its nature and extent, 29. 128, 129.224. 225 

Cautions respecting its use, « 129 

When to be omitted, or repeated* _ 220, Exercises^ 81j Key, 214 

Rules of Syntax respecting: it, 158, 220, 224 

INTERROGATION. What case follows it, 160 

Sentences containing it parsed, . ' 221 

Rules for applying the point, * ♦ "979 

Sometimes used as a figure of speech, 353 

INTERROGATIVE. See Pronoun and Subsequaii. 

IRONY. The nature and use of this figure, 353, 354 

IRREGULAR verbs. See f%r6. 



KEY to the Exercises. The use of it to private learners, ' Exercises, IfiT, 162 

Advantages of the mode of forming it. Exercises, 161.161 
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How to be consolted, Exercises, 
It inculcates important sentiments, as well as grammatical rules. Exercises, 1112 



L. 



LANGUAGE. Nouns and verbs are its only indispensable requisites, 2^ 
Its principle and canons. See Use. 

See English language. ^ 

LEARNING. Its elements should be occasionally blended with moral and re- 

liijious instniction, ix. Exercises, v, lfi2 

Its hajipiest application, 289, 373 — 376 

LETTERS. See Vowels and CoruonatOs, 
Several letters id the English alphabet saperfloous, ft 



M. 



MEANS. The phrases this means and that meoTU, vindicated, 162—165 

MELODY, harmony, and expression, with regard to Vcrsificatien, 261 — 265 

As they regard Prose. See Harmony. 

MEMBER of a sentence distinguished from a Clause^ 141 
Mem()er8 how to be pointed, 272« 373 

See Arrangement and S^ences. 

META PHOR. The nature of it— Rules (o be observed in using it, 337—341 

METONYMY. The nature of this figure of spMcJi, 345 

MODE of parsing adapted to produce a radical knowledge of the rules. 

Exercises, 18—25 

MOODS. Their nature and variety explained, 63j 64 

The extent and limitation of English Moods, 67j il5 

The Potential mood in English supported, ' fiZ 

The Potential mood furnished with /our tenses, SI 
The Potential converted into the Subjunctive, ' 83 
The Subjunctive mood when, and how, varied in its form, from the Indicative, 

80i 81, 89^94^210 

The existence of a Subjunctive mood, in English, proved, 94, 95^ 211 

Various opinions of grammarians, respecting the existence, nature, and ex- 
tent, of the English Subjunctive mood, 210. 211 
In what cases conjunctions require the Subjunctive mood, 205 — 209 
When contingency and futurit^ concur, thMermination of the verb is varied, 

207—210 

These two points largely exemplified. Exercises, 73 — 75, Key, 206 — ^209 

Indicative mood different from the Potential, 66, 62 

Indicative different from the Subjunctive, 6C^ 80^ 91 

Infinitive mood. Its great simplicity, • - 64, 65 

How the infinitive is governed and applied, 183, IM 

The sign to is often misapplied, 183 
"When the present and when the perfect, of the infinitive, is to be used, * 

187—192 

This point elucidated by examples, Exercises, 64i 65i Key^ 198, 199 

The infinitive mood further explained, « 184 
The infinitive mood often made absolute, ISA. 
How it is to be pointed, * . 2U 

Imperative mood, variously applied, 63i 78, 142 

Extent of the imperative, strictly considered, . 78, 234 

A verb in this mood, is not affirmative, 61, 62 

The same moods connected by conjunctions, • 204. 205 

This connexion exeniplitied, ' Exercises^ 72^ Key, 206, 207 

MOVEMENT and measure, how distinguished, 2% 
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MULTITUDE. Nouns of this kinc! operate varioasly on the verb, 1£2 
Crroneous opinions respecting them, ' ^ 153 

MUST and ought These verbs shown to have both a present and 

past significatiop, , 108, 109 

N. 

NATIONS. Different nations have used various contrivances to mark the 

moods, tenses, and cases, ^35^99^ 100, IIQ 

National use, what it is, aei 

NEGATIVES. Two, in English, form an affirmative, ' 198 

Two of them are often used instead of one, 139 
This point elucidated, Exercises^ 69^ Key, 20^ 

NEUTER pronoun t7, very variously applied. « 1^ 

NEUTER verb. See Ferfc. 

NOMINATIVE case. Its nature explained, ^ 

It follows (Hp verb, in interrogative and imperative sentences, liS 

It a^rceii with the verb, in number and person, 1^ 
This point variously exemplified. Exercises, 43^44^ Key, 179, IfiQ 
The mfinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is often the nominative case to 

a verb, 144 

NOMIN A TI VE case. Every verb has a nominative case, except, &c. 144 
Every nominative belongs lo some verb, except, &c. 144 
These three rules elucidated by examples. Exercises, 45, 46, Key, 180 — 182 

■ In certain circumstances, a verb between two nouns, may have either 

for its nominative, 145 
It may also have either of two clause!: for its nominative, . 14fi 

A nominative before a participle, &c. forms the case absolute, 145 
The nominative is commonly placed before the verb — in what cases after it, 14fi 
In the construction of the phrases as /bUotos, as appears^ grammarians 

are divided, . 146, 142 

A plural verb improperly applied in certain constructions, 147, 14& 

A singular verb improper in other constructions, 149 
The nominative to the verb is sometimes not easily ascertained, 150, IM. 

Various examples of this position, Exercises, 47^ Key^ 182, 183 

< In what instance the relative is the nominative to the verb, ISA 
When there are . two nominatives of different persons, to which should 

the verb apply, 160, Ifil 

Rules for pomting the nominative, • 26», 

See Case. „ ' • 

NOUNS. Their nature and divisions, , 36 

Three modes of distingulsiiiu^ their gender, , 38, 39 

But few in English, with variable terminations, 4(1 
The number of nouns how formed, 40 — 42 

■ English nouns have but three cases, . ' 43— 4g 
Two successive nouns in the possessive case to be avoided, 45j 4g 
Nouns are oflrn formed by participles, 

They are often derived from verbs and adjectives, 131 
Singular nouns, joined by a copulative, require their verbs, &c. to be io the 

plural number, 14S 
This required even when the nouns are nearly related, ' 1^ 
These two rules elucidated. Exercises, 46, Key, 182, 1S3 

Cases of dlfTu ulty stated, and resolved, . ' liQ 

Thtse cases further illustrated, ' • Exercises^ 47, Key, 182, lfl3 

When the nvuns are of different persons, .which is to be preferred, 151 
Singular nouns connected by a disjunctive, require the verb, &c. to be in 

the singular number, 151 
This rule variously exemplified, , Exercises, 47, Key, 133, IM 

When the disjunctive noun and pronoim are of different personsTuie verb 

agrees with the nearer, Ml 
A disjunctive between a singular and plural noun, requires the verb to be 
^ plural, 152 
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Noons of multitude sometimes require a singular verb, sometimes a plural 

one, 152, LLi 

Thi«i point exemplified. Exercises^ 49^ Key, l&B 

Erroneous opinion respecting nouns of multitude, 15A 
One noun governs another in the possessive case, 123 
If the nouns signify the same thing, there is no variation of case, 114 
The nouns are then in apposition. 111 
This conslruciion changed by a relative and verb, 111 
Rules for applying, or omitting, the sign of the possessive rase, 175 — 179 

These rules elucidated by examples. Exercises, 59^ 60, Key, 194, 195 

The preposition qf 'n frequently preferred to the sign of the possessive case, 

177. US 

A noun may be formed by the article and participle, and by the pronoun and parti- 
ciple, 192—194 
This point largely exemplified. Exercises^ 65, 66, Key, 200, 201 

In what casex the noun is omitted, in what repeated, 21S 
How to be pointed, 269.271. 222 

See Case. Declension. 

NUMBER. The nature of it shown, 4Q 
How the plural number ofnounii is formed, 40—43 
Applicable to nouns, pronouns, and verbs, 40, 51, ^ 



o. 



OBJECTIONS to this system of grammar, obviated, ix 
Objections to the study of Grammar answered, 288, 289, 365 



OBJECTIVE caae. Part of a sentence may be termed an objective phrase, ISQ 
See Case. 

OBSCURITY. It arises from a vfrxmg choice of words, 296—300 

And from a wrong arrangement of them,' - tW6 — 311 

Three chief causes of writing obscurely, 298. 299 

OPPOSITION. Words opposed how to be pointed, ' 222 

Sentiments opposed how to be expressed^ 221 

ORDER of words and members. See Arrangement, 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 1— 2ft 

Far from being uniform, in English, 25 

Rules for forming primitive and derivative words, 22 — ^25 

The orthography of Dr. Johnson, not to he altered oo slight grounds, 25 

Orthography not to be regulated by pronunciation, 2fi 
See ALpitabet, SyUabUs^ P'oioels and Consonants, <i(r,. 



PARAGRAPHS. Rules for dividing a work into paragraphs, 285—287 

PARENTHESIS. In what cases it is proper, in what improper, ^0 

The point to be placed within the marks, 281 

PARSING. Its nature and use, 225 
Etymological parsing, • 225—227, Exercises, 1 — 8 
Syntactical parsing, . • 227 — 234, Exercises, 9 — 25 

Etymological parsing table, Exercises, 1 

Syntactical parsing table, Exercises, 8, 9 

Mode of parsing sentences verbaUy, Exercises f 18^25 

PARTICIPLE. Its nature and properties explained, 64i 65 

Perfect and passive participle distmguished, 65. 

It is not a distinct part of speech, 93 

Its use in conjugating both the active and passive verbs, ' 93, 96, 99 

The participle and its adjuncts form a substantive phrase, 194, £M 

The participle has the same government as its verb, lSi2 

It becomes a substantive, by means of the article, * 122 

And also by means of the pronoun. • 19!^ 
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Numcrons examples of these two rales, Exercises, 65^ 661 Key, 200, 201 

The perfect participle and imperfect tense not to be confoundedT^ IM 
The particijjie often appears independent of any noun or pronoun, 195 
• The participle with its dependences, how to be pointed, , 27Q 

Reasons for assigning it a distinct place in Syntax, IM 

PARTICLE as, is not always equivalent to the pronoun it, or that, or which, ^13 

PARTS of speech. Variously enumerated by grammarians, ^ 
The same word forms different parta of speech. See Words. 

PAUSES. Their nature, kinds, and uses, 248^ 249 

Rules for applying them properly, 242, 2aQ 

The closing aud sus])ending pauses distinguished, 2^ 

Poetical pauses of two sorts, 259 — 261 

PERIOD. Directions for usins it, 2ZZ 
These directions exemplified, Exercises, 106^ 107, Key, 2^ 233 

PERSONIFICATION. Its nature and use, 346—348 

PERSONS. Applicable to nouns, pronouns, and verbs, ♦ ' 37, 51, 62 

Three necessary in each number, 51| 62 

. The second takes place of the third, and the first of both, , , 151 

The ^cond {person is the object of the Imperative, « 7S. 

The ttominative and verb agree in person, 143 
How to avoid the confusion of persons, ISl 
Relative and antecedent are of the same person, IM 
The person is variable when the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 

different persons, 16D 
Persons of Ine verb when to be varied, when not, 94^ 205 — 2U 

This point amply illustrated, Exercises, 73, — 75, Key, 207. 21Q. 

PERSPICUITY and accuracy : Rules to promote them, 293—371 
See Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clearness, Unity, and Strength* 

PHRASE. Its nature, , 142.267 

How to be pointed, 268, 269 

Diversity of opinioo respecting the phrase " as follows," 146, 142 

The phrase, if he desire it," is properly arranged under the present tense, 211 
The phrase, " every leaf and every twig," requires a sing-ular verb. 

Exercises, 190, the Note. 

The phrase, " averse lo," is more correct than averse from, 2Q1 

POETICAL feet. Why called J^. 252.253 

Formed, in English, by accented and unaccented iyllablei, 2iii 

Their kinds, divisions, and subdivisions, 253 — 259 

Poetical harmony. See Harmony and Melody. ^ 
Poetical pauses. See Pauses. 

POSITION of words. Great importance of the situation, in which Words are 

placed in the sentence, 326 — 328 

The place of adverbs, relatives, and circumstances, necessary to the clearness 

of a sentence, 306 — 310 
Numerous examples explaining this rule. Exercises, 125—129, Key, 256 — 260 
See Arrangement. • 

POSSESSIVE case. The sign of it when and whereto be applied, 175—177 

In what instances, both the sign and the preposition of are to be used, lift 

This case is sometimes governed by the clause of asentepce, 178. 19S 

J{is, hers, ours, &c. proved to be possessives, 5ft 

POTENTIAL mood. See Mood. 

PRECISION of language. In what it consists, 311 
I'hree faults opi)osed (o precision, 2M 
Words tenned synonymous are the great source of a loose style, 302 — 304 

Precision of language exemplified. Exercises, 124, Key, 2u6 

PREPOSITIONS. Their nature and office, ' 111 

They often give verbs a new meaning, 111 

Certain syllables improperly termed inseparable prepositi(nis, 112 

The peculiar use of prepositions shown, ^ 1l7, US 

Variety of meaning attached to the preposition for, ' , 119, 120 

Frapositions derived from the Latin ana Greek, , * 120 — 122 

Prepositions are often properly omitted, ' ' 199, 219 
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Tb^y are not, in general, to be separated from the relative, .or tb« noun, 

: . ' ' . il99, 200 

Thoy govern the objective case, . ' 153 

Thin point elucidated, F.xerciscx, 69, ffgy, 2(11 

Diflferent relations require ditfercnt propositions, though connected by the 

same verb, 2flii 
JJvcrsf to is more correct than averse from^ 2Q1 
A copiou? list of errors in applying the diflferent prepositions, 201 — 20.1 , 

The correct use of the prepositions ex^plified, Exercises, 70, TT, Key, 204—206 
\Vhjit piTpusitions are proper br lbre nouns of place, 2111 
When fhf: preposition is to be ouiitted, ' 213 

How to be pointed, 211 

PRESENT TIME considerably ejilcndtd, . €9 

PRESENT USE, what it is, 362 

PRONOUN. It.s general nature and use, , . Zift 

it soinelimos repre*ents an adjective, sometimes a phrase or sentence, all 
Three kinds of pronouns, 51 
Three persons to each number of the pronoun, 51 
Why the third |>erson only is marked by g-cndcr, il 
The Ff rxonnl pronouns how declined, 52 
The Relative pronoun and its varieties explained, 53^ M 

'J'lie Relative and Interrogative not distinct species, 5^ 
The ^*/;>cfu'e pronoun and its four subdivisions explained, 55 — 58 

Various opinions, respecting the Adjective pronouns, and the articles, 68j 59 

Pronouns agree witli their antecedents, in gender and number, 

The pronoun wAa/ often represents two cases, * 154 

Relatives, though in the objective case, are placed before the verb, 155, 179 

Personal pronouns are unnecessary, when the noun itself is expressed, 1 .'».^ 

The pronoun that is frequently applied to |>ersons as well as to things, l.'ifi 
This IS !»ometim«« indi.*prnsab|f», l.'ig 
The pronouns whichsoever, 6ic. iii;iy hr ricganllv divided, l^ti 
The objective case of rtie personal pronouns in improperly used instead of these 

And those, 15fi 
ll'hui is improperly used lor that, 1S6 
Tlw protn>uii xcho is oflpn nji^applied for irhich, ' ' ^^l7 

The relative who not applicable to little children, • 157 

Wlien the nnme of a penion ia used, merely as a name, which should be used 

iiMtcad of icho, 1 12 

The relative often attended with ambiguity, 158, 311 * 

The preceding niles illustrated by examples. Exercises, 50—52, Key, 165 — 1B7 ' 
// IS and ti ictis, arc often u«ed in a plural construction, ES 
What cn^e of the pronoun does the interjection require, 152 
The neuter pronoun* (7 often refers to the masculine, and lhc> feminine gender, 

158i 15a 

The pronoun il has various applications, 152 
The relative i". sometimes the nominative to the vpr!», • 159 

It what cases it has a different construction, " . 159 

When the pronoun is interrogative, what case follows it, lt>0 
This point further explained by exam;'lei,' ErfrcitM, 53^ K't'y, 188 

The relative may agree withcith«^r of two nominatives of diiTerent persons, JfiQ 
Instances of ilii? agreement, Exercises, 5J, K>y, IRS 

Adjertivr pronouns agree in number with their nouns, _ Itil 

yVif.s- m^nn s "K^^^t correct .phrases, ' iri2— Ifi.l . 

7Vja/ refers to the former, //iu.t<vthe Utter, IfiS. 
f-'f/rA, cfvry, f/Vftfr, refer to the singular number, . - ' 1fi5 

This ndc cxf m plifiod , Kirrnset, 21. 54, 55, Key, 129. 

The copulative a/i'f makes no difTcrcnce, with regard to tl!i>< nde, 

K i errises, I!K>, the Note. 
In what casp<? the pronoun should bf omitted ; in what cases rcp<'atcd, 2lil • 

How to be pointed, .27:^ 

PRONUNCIATION, What is its standard, 3C0 

PROPRIKTT of language. Rubs tu promot.- it, \ ./ 

r.f)W cNprrssions to b*'. avoided, • '29.% 

Words lliat are wanting, to be supplird, . ^ ' ' gt^i 

The same word not to be used in ditl'ercut senses, . 2fl!tl 

The improper u«e of technical terms, to be avoide(L 29«'> 
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Ambiguous words not to be asedt _ . ' • . 296, 297 

Unintelligible expressions to be aroided, • 297, 29S 

' All words that arc not fully adapted to the meaoing, to be rejectedt' 2QQ 

* -These rules illustrated by examples, Exercises^ 118—123, /C«y, 250—255 

FROSE and verse distinguished, > « 2^ 

PROSODY, * 235—265- 

See Accent, Quaniityf Emphasis^ Pauses^ Torus^ Feetf and Melody. 

PUNCTUATION, . • 266—283 

It is a modern art, ' 26li 

The doctrine of it necessarily imperfect, * 2S1 

Varied accordine to the length and proportion of the clauses, 267t 225 

It may be considered as either lon^ or snort, ^ 267 

Properly treated as a distinct article, ♦ ' 266 
Sec Comma, Semicolon, Colon, and Perigd. 
See also Characters. 

PURITY of style. Rules for promoting it^ - , 294 

* These rules amply exemplified, Extrcises, 177, Ktyy 249, 250 



QUANTITY. Its nature and variations, . . * 233 

General Rules for determining the quantities of TOvrets, 240, 

Long voweU have degrees in their lene^th, ^ 241. 242 

For the variety of quantity in each of the vowel«, - See page lO^ 

RELATION. Things related in point of time, should hav» a correspondent ex- 
pression, 185—192 
This position anriply exemplified, Exercises, 63, 65 — Key, 198, 1^ 

In relating particular declarations of others, what tense should be used, . 191, 1^ 

RELATIVES. See Prtmouns. 

REPETITION of words, when proper, when improper, see Ellipsis, and ' 

Eacfrcww, 78— 81, Key, 212— 215 
REFUTABLE USE, what it is, ' ^ ji^ -368 

RHYME. Its definition, • . * - ' . ^ 

• -v 7 
■ . . • 

SEMICOLON. Rules for applying it, .* ■ 225 
These rules elucidated by examples, ExerciseSt 104, Key, 236. 237 

. SENTENCES, They are of various kinds, . '. , . HT, 142, 267 

Long and short should be duly blended, * • . ,» . • 313, 314 

Their members should he proportionably arranged, ^ 328, 329 

Part of a sentence may be the antecedent to a pronoun, * 50j 221 

„ It may be the nominative to a verb, 143, 146 

It may be in the objective case, . . ' 180, 194 

It may have a noun in apposition to it, 174 

Erroneous sentences, how verbally corrected, ' ' ExerciseSt 18—25 
See Member and Clause. • ' 

SHALL and will. Their peculiar application, * 80^88.85 

' SIMILE. Its nature and use — Directions for using it most advantageously, 

. . 343,344 

SIMPLE and compound tenses how formed, / ' ■ ' ^1 

SKETCH of the progress of the English language, ' * * 136—138 

SOUND of the letters. See Fowe/:^ and Consonants. 

SOUND of words represents three classes of objects. *. 117 — 122 

SPEECH itnplies thought, consciou3i\css, &c. • . * 2, 3 

in what manner it is formed, . . • , _ 19—^1 

.*vee Pmris of Speech. . " t 
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SPELLING. FruitleM «ttempts to alter it, 2fi 

See Words. 

STANDARD of propriety- What fonias it in language, i6J, 164, 357 

STRENGTH of a aenteoce. Rules to promote it, v'vt. ' * , » 

AH redundant expressions to be pruned, . 316 — 318 
7 he use of copulative^ relatives, Slc. to be attended to, 318 — 321 
TIm capital vrords to be judiciously disposed, 321,322 
A weaker assertion not to be followed by a stronger one, • 323 
' An adrerb, a pn^ position, &c. should not conclude the sentence, 323 
Where there is resemblance, or contrast, the language should be correspon- 
dent, 324 
The harnKNiy of the words and members must be re^rded, * 325, 334 
These seven rules copiously exemplified, Extrctses^ 131 — 139, fiVy, 263 — 270 

SUBJUNCTIVE mood. Its true nature and extent \ii English, 

See Mood ; and also pages 80, 94^ 95 * 

SUBORDINATE rales of Grammar, Exercises, and Key, numbered to denote 

their correspondence, 144. ExercistSt 45 

SUBSEQUENT to the interrogative. In what cases this term is propei> ^ 55^ 1£Q 

SUBSTANTIVE phrase. See PartidpU. 

SYLLABLES. General rules for dividing words into syllables, 21, 72 

Degrees in the length of long syllables, 241, 242 

Words wiUi a mixture of rang and short syllables, are the most melodious, 

328 

SYNECDOCHE. The nature of this figure, 345 

SYNONYMOUS words. Injudicious use of words termed synonymous, is the 

great source of a loose style, 302 — 304 
Few, if any words, are perfectly synonymous, ' 303, 304 

SYNTAX, 141-234 
.See its rules under the Article, the Abun, and the other parts of speech. 
Principle on which the nilcs of syntfi)rare arranged, 142, 1;^ 

Its most comprehensive rule, 222 
This rule exemplified, Exen-itm, 8|-^, K#y, 215,216 

T. 



TENSES. Six tenses belong to the English verli,' - T.'J 

Their nature and distinctions explained at larg^, 68—72 
They are definite or indefinite, pNerfect or imperfect, ' 72, 13. 

Their definite and indefinite nature explained at large, 7^ 
They are composed of the principal verb and its auxiliaries, and these parts 
constitute one verb, 75, 76, 94^95, 99—101 

* The present names of the tenses justifiable, 30^ 69r-72, 28 

The perfect tense often denoten a future action, 21 
How far the tenses of the Indicative and Subjunctive moods vary in their form, 

80, 8r.94i20.>— 211 

Thi^ point largely exemplified, Exercises, 12 — 75, /iffy, 207—210 

The tenses of verbs should exactly correspond with relative actions and events, 
When the present^ and when the perfect, of the infinitive, should be used, 

187—192 

Examples to illustrate this point, Exercises, 64^ 65^ Key, \SQ. 

The same tenses are connected by Conjunctions, 204, 205 

TERMINATION of a verb is altered, when contingency and futurity concur, 

202,21»l 

This point elucidated, . Exercises, 73—75, Kei/, 207. 2111 

TERMS used to designate the three past tenses, supported, 69 — 71, 25 
Established terms and arrangements, not to be rejected, 30, 59, 76, 78, TH 

New terms and phrases to be admitted with caution, 136, 364 

THAN and explained at large, • , ' 215—217- 

THAT, as a relative, often useful, sometimes iadispentable, ' IM 
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•rtBEORY reipectiiig the inflections of language, 
TIME. Present time admits of considerable extension) 
See Relation and Tenses. 

TONES. Their nature and use, 
; In what respect different from Emphasis, 
Rules and luiiitations respecting them, 



' 110—116 



25Q 
240.250 
251. 2a2 



U. ./j. instead of on, is to be used before words beginning with the long . 16, 31 
UNITY of a sentence. Rules to oroinote it, viz. • 

Thp scene to be changed as little as possible, , , . " . 

Things but slightly connected should not 5e crowded into one ^'^^^^'^'-'^'^j— 315 

F.very unnecessary parenthesis to be avoided, 1 ' , 

• These three rules further explained by --^"P'"*^^^^^ .^^ ^ ^ ^.y, 261-263 

USE. Reputable, national, and present use, decides the propriety of Ian- 

guage, • . . . J • « • . ' ' 

' CJood use not always uniform m her decisions, . • ^ 

, A 11 that is favoured by good use, is not proper to be retamcd, 



> •; v. ■ ; • ■ 

V ARI ATlON. What degree of it constitutes a disunct mood of the verb, 
When proper in the auxiliaries of the verb, 207—211 

VERB. How divided— The division justified, ' < • l?*^ 

Distinction between active and neuter verbs, 1 .' j 59,60 

The true nature of the English verb explained and vmdicated, 

61 , 62, 99 — 101 

The termiuations of the English verb, though few, are sufficient for every pur- 

Conju^f ion explained, , . . 

The advantage to the student of conju^tingthe verb m all its tenses, 81 
The peculiar uses of conjugating the active verb with the present participle and 

verb<o6ff, ^ 
Motle of cwijugating a passive verb, . » oo ,m 

. Observations on passive verbs, • .. . ^9— 101 

The conjugation of an English verb at laige, »s a regular and beauUful exhibi- 



tion. 
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IQQ 

1Q« 
101 
IQZ 

108 
109 
109 
109 



A comprehensive list of irregular verbs, ^ 
Particular contractions and obsolete words to be avoided, 
.•^ When the regular or the irregular verb is to be preferred, 
Defective verbs. Their nature — A list of them, , . . 
. But one conjugation of English verbs, and why, * , ' 

Impersonal verbs. None in the language, . . « 
Reasons alleged to support them, , , . . . .. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the mode of conjugating the En^hsh verb, 110 
The phf ases, as follows^ as appears^ are variously construed, . . 146, 147 

■' A plural verb improjjerly applied in certain constructions, 14S 
Peculiar cases of difliculty in determioing whether the verb is to be in the sin- 
gular, or the plural number, 15Qt 1^ 
^ Thase cases stated more at large, , ExerdsesAf, Key, 182. 18:^ 
Active verbs govern the objective ca*€, 123. 
This rule exemplified, • ' Exercises, 61 , JiCey. 195, 126 
Neatar verb* govern no case, US 
In wkat instances neuter verbs may be transitive, * ' IM 
Irregular practice of writers, in using certain neuter verbs as if they were ' 

active, ... . *. . , 180 

Active verbs sometimes improperly made aeater, * ' ^ liiii 
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The neuter verb is generally varied like the active, but sometimes it admits 

the passive form, 99^ IfiQ 

The verb <o 6« is a conductor of cases, * ' * 181 

Oiherneuter verbs arc conductors of cases, . Ifl2 
Various examples of this rule, * Extrciscs^ 62, Xlfy, 196. 197 

I'atisive verbs of naming, their construction, ^ 182 

One verb governs another in the Infinitive, ' * ' 1S3 

The Infinitive is often improperly used, 182 
Rules for ascertaining the proper use of the Infinitive, ivith a variety of 

examples, 187 — 192 

The verb to found, by what preposition followed, . ' '■ 202 
In what cases the form of the verb is influenced by a conjunction ; in what 

cases it is not, • . 206 — 211 

^V)ien the verb should be omitted, when repeated, ' 21B 

How it shobld be pointed, 270^ 2li 

See Mood, Tense, J^umber, Person, Participle, Auxiliary, and ^ominaiive Case. 

VERBAL corrections of erroneous sentences recommended, Exercises, 18 — 25 

VERSL. Distinction between verse and prose, ' 260 
. Trochaic, Iambic, and other verses explained, 253, 254 

Their different effects exhibited, 2^—259 

VERSIFICATION. Its constituents and rules, ' , ' 252—265 

VISION. This figure explained, • ' 352 

VOICEIS of bruie animals different, in three respects, from human speech, 2 

VOWELS and Consonants. A minute scale of them, Sjft 

Their peculiar and various sounds explained and exemplified, 10 — 18 

Importance of being able to prono«nrc (hcmJiccurately, . 20, 21 

Vowels give softness, consonants strength, to words, . 326 

See ConscnfinL • • \ 
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VV, shown to be sometimes a vowel, sometimes a consonant, 

WORDS. Number of them in the English language, 
• The same word often forms different parts of speech, 

THs point exemplified, 

Rules for spelling them j 

The variety of words, ' _ y 

Their extensive signification, • . 

They are arbitrary signs of ideas, 
■ The customary sense of them should be observed. 

How to be altered and improved, ' 

The choice of words with respect to their sound and harmony, 
i The sound of words adapted to their sense, 
\ Three capital faults in using them, 

Redundant words and members to be pruned, . 

The little words, but, arid, or, then, Ac. are frequently of the greate^^t impor- 
tance, „ 318,319 
This point elucidated, Exercises, 133, 134, Jtcy, 265 

The chief word or words of a sentence, how to be placed, 321 323 

This direction exemplifi<;d, , Exercises, 134i 136, Km/, 286, 267 

Words and phrases rc;lated in point of time, 185, 132 

This relation further explained, Exfrdses, 63~-.65. Key, VJii. 



138 

54,114,119,123 
Exercises, 8, 2 
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325—328 
329—334 
' 3Q1 
31&— 318 



WRITING unintelligibly. The principal causes of it enumerated, 
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X. This letter does not represent a simple sound, 
Tt has three distinct sounasa 
It is a semi-vowel. 
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..... V 

Y, in some situations is a wvel, i^ others a consonant, - ' 7^1^ 

It represents a simple sound, ' %\Z 

• • * 

Z, IS a serai-vowei, ' . . a 

It has the flat sound of '18 
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^ We have bad m sittannmn, witiiiD IM cenpaifi. of for. 
critical career^ who has einplojred ko much labour and judg* 
ment upon our native knguage, as the author of these to* ' 
hiiiie8.-*We are of opinion, that this edition .of Mr. Murray^s 
works on EngHsh Grammar, deserves a place in Libraries, 
and will not mil to obtain it.'' 

BaiTiSH Critic, Abv. 1809. 

**We have read this work with surticiont care to be able to 
pronounce upon it, as a wgrk of great correctness and perfec- 
tion. — The parts which we would select as deserving of pe- 
cuhar praise, and as calculated to afford most satisfaction to 
the person who reads the Grammar in more advanced life, 
for the purpose of recovering and re-impressing what he 
learned in his youth, are, that on Syntax, and the Appendix 
to the first' volume, * containing roles and observatioiis for 
'flisting young penM>ii8 to write with perspicuity and accur»^ 
cy, There is eonsiderable acnten^ displayed tmd^ 
] Ih these important holds. — ^The laige number of examines 
in 'this woric is of ^reat importanee, not onlv as illustratiiig 
ttie several rales which the author lajrs down, but as putting a 
reader, even of inferior ability, into a capacity of iudgin|[ Jot 
himself how £ur the mies themselves are just. We cannot 
dismiss these volumes witt^jfh-o^gerving, that as they are in- 
tended for the higher classes Qf7e9lSSTif<^if^ti^jm^ found 
particularly serviceable to instructers, to ywng persons who 
have left school, and to foreigners.'^ 

Christian Oasfiavaa, .^bv• 1809. 

"Mr. Murray's English Grammar and Exercises have Jong 
maintained their reputation, as the works best adapted for the 
initiation of students in the principles of the English lan- 
guage. They are now united in an approved edition ; printed 
with a.larger letter, and on a finer paper, in a form suited to 
the 'Library. The additions, it is stated, occupy more ^an 
, mnetv paga of the first volume ; and are interspersed through- 
out me book. * The whole wen deserves the' careAil perusal 
of every stad^t or our language; containing a copious and 
dtHful analysis of its principles^ and many just and acute re-' 
marics on. the peculianties of its idiom and construction.'' * 

Annual Ri^view, 18.08. 

REqOJUfSNDATIONS OF THE Au THORNS DUODECIMO GaAlUUR, 

\.£xfiRCiSEs,. AND Key. . « * 

' -''^Mr. Murray's Giramroar, Exeitises, and Key to the Exr. 
ercisesy fimpWogether, by far the most compl^ and judi- 
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cious analysis of the Enf^sh language, that has hitherto beeir 
•pubhshed. The rules for composition are excellent; the exn. 
anoples are selected with taste and judgment ; and the execu- 
tion of the whole displays an unusual degree of critical acute-* 
Dess and sagacity." Annual Review, 1805. 

" Mr. Murray's English Grammar, English Exercises, and 
Abridgment of the English Grammar, claim our attention, on 
account of their being composed on the principle we have so 
frequently recommended, of combining religious and moral im- 
provement with the elements of scientific knowledge. But as 
it is not a part of our plan, to enter .into a particular examina- 
tion of works of this nature, we shall only say, that they have 
long been in high estimation." 

" The late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion of them in 
the following terms : — ' The Grammar, with the Exercises and 
'the Key in a separate volume, 1 esteem as a most excellent 

* performance. I think it superior to any work of that nature 

' we have yet had ; and am persuaded that it is, by much, the * 
*best Grammar of the English language extant. Most useful 

* these books must certainly be to all who are applying them^ 

* to the arts of composition.' " ' ' > 

GuAKDiAN OF Education, .Ai/j^^B03. 



" This Grammar is a publication enmich merit, and fully 
answers the professions in the title. The Appendix contains 
some of the best rules for writing elegantly, and with proprie- 
ty that w^c recollect to have seen." 

Monthly Review, Ju/y, 179G. 

We have been much pleased w ith the perusal of Mr. Mur- 
ray's ' English Exercises.' They occupy , with distinguished 
excellence, a most important place in the science of the En- 
ghsh language ; and as such, we can warmly recommend them 
to the teachers of schools, as well as to all those who are de- 
sirous of attaining correctness and precision in their native 
tongue," MoNTHLV Review, Jw/y, 1/97. 

This book (English Exercises) has been accidentally mis- 
laid ; but we willingly repeat the praise we formerly gave the 
author for his English Grammar. There is great judgment 
shown in these exercises ; and, what is no common merit, the 
greatest perspicuity in the adaptation of the examples to the 
several rules." . Bhitish CniTic, ^ATor. 1798. 

" '^hcse exercises are in general well calculated to promote 
the pCirpose of information, not only with regard to orthogra- 
phy and punctuation, but also in point of phraseology, Syntax, 
and precise perspicuity of composition." ^ 

Critical Review, Oct. 1797. 
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'* The very general approbation, which this pMHiinm htff 
received from the public, is suHlciently indicative Vf its me- 
rits : and we have much pleasure in confirming the decision of 
the public, respecting its superiority over all other £f)^lish 
Grairimars. We request the author to continue bis exertMos 
for the instruction of the rising generation.'^ 

Caitical Review, June^ 1817. 

" The materials of this Grammar have been carefully and 
judiciously selected ; its arrangement is distinct, and weH 
adapted to the purpose of instruction ; and its expression is 
rimple, perspicuous, and accurate. TUe Appendix contains a 
l^neat variety of asefiil inBtnicti<ms on purity , propriety, pre- 
CMioD, perspicuity^ strength, and elegance of language*" 

Analytical RBVittvr, Jme, I7d6. i 
• • . 

^ The eiamples contained in these Exercises, are selectid 
nitli great judigment; and are very happily adapted tiie 
purpose of correc^ng cammen errors in writing and speaking. 
They afford the learner a laige field of employment, which, 
carefully gone .flirough, either in writing or orally, will not 
fail to produce a habit of attention to accurafCy. — With re* 
Spect to the matter, as well as the language, of these exam- 
ples, we are much p^a§ed with the author^s choice : both 
vulgarity and pecijiarity oNsciUiment, are judicioasljF avoid- 
ed."- Analytical RKviM^^j^n^^ig^ef^ 1797* 

"The principle upon which all the publications of Mr; Mur- 
ray, for the instruction of the rising generation, are founded, 
is such as gives him an unquestionable claim to public protec- 
tion. The man who blends religion and morals with the 
elements of scientific knowledge, renders an eminent ser- 
vice to society : Iftid where ability of execution is added to ex- 
cellence of design, as in the present case, the ckuBi heeonei 
irresistible.'' ' 

Anti-Jacobir RfeviaWf Jliminify, ISCMrf 

^< Mr. ilfvnray'^ Grammar, as well as his other publk^tiitea, 
has received the *unifottn approbation of literary chataeten 

aind journalists. We do not hesitate warmly to recommend 
them to the instracters of youth in every part of the United- 
States, as eminently conducive to pure morality and reK^on, 
and to the acquisition of a correct and el&ant style. They de- 
serve to take place of all other works of &e same kind -which 
are now used in our schools.'' 

The AitaaiCAN Review and Ljterary Journ AL,ybr 
0* . July, August, and September^ 1801- 

. Qq 
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" Mr. Lindley Murray's Grammar of the English iongue,has 
grown into high repute. The demand for it is so frequent, 
that already a ninth edition is published. This contains 
many corrections and additions, by which it is greatly impro- 
ved, as well as somewhat enlarged. In Great Britain, the sale 
and circulation are uncommonly rapid and extensive. And as 
a proof of the good opinion entertained of it in America, the 
professors of the colleges at New-York, at Princeton, and at 
New-Haven, have adopted it as an elementary book of in- 
struction, in their respective seminaries. A work so well 
calculated to be useful and popular ; so judiciously arranged ; 
and executed with so^ much taste and critical skill, well de- 
ser¥cs to be put into the hands of every person who studies 
the language which it is intended to elucidate." 

Medical and LiTEaARV Repository, ybr Mai/, June, and 

July, IBOAf published at J^ew-York, 

" The celebrity which this grammar has obtained, renders 
it needless for us to say more, than that, in a short space of 
time, it has come to the nintli edition." 

Imperial Review, ./^(pn/, 1804. 

" Our sentiments with regard to the omissioa orltis'ertion of 
the relative pronoun, are exactly jstatetf by Mr. Lindley Mur- 
ray, the ingenious author of the best English Grammar, beyond 
all pQinpanson, 4hat hap yet appeared." 

Imperial Review, September^ 1805. • 

•* We have to close our avowal of the pleasure, with which 
we have read this excellent work, (the Grammar.) by ex- 
pressing our entire approbation of the author's .Appendix ; 
which will enable the stadent to make a proper use, in com- 
position, of the instructions dispersed through the grammar. 
It concludes with a serious and affectionate exhortation to 
youth ; which manifests the purity and dignity of the author's 
principles, as the general execution of his work demonstrates 
his talents and research. We rejoice that it has attained to so 
extensive a circulation ; and we earnestly recommend it to 
all who are desirous of acquiring a clear and comprehensive 
knowledge of the English language ; but more especially to 
those who are engaged in the grammatical instruction of youth ; 
as we have no doubt that they mil derive from it the most 
valuable assistance to their labours." 

EcLSCTic Review, iScjErfcrw6er, 1805. 
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Jia^ be had, the UUest American editions of Murray^ s B^glish 

1. A FiRSY Bodiribr Oli2liieii/'l#nio. Fnce B\ cts. 

2* An English Spblliko*Book With Reading LessoiiiB 
adapted to the capacities of ChiUlien : in Three Parte* 
Calculated to advanoc the Learners by natural and easjr 
gradatiotts ; uid to teaoh Ortkogmpiiy Mid iPrdnaneiation 
together. 

{Stereottfpe EdUi(m.) Pficef'bowii, * 4je>%. 

^. An Abridgment of Murra) "'s English Grammar. With an 
appendix, containing Exercises in Orthography, in Par- 
sing, in Syntax, and in Punctuation* Deseed for the 
younger Classes of Learners. ^ 

{Stereotype Edition*) 18mo. Price, bounds ^0 cts. 

4. An Introduction to tk^ English Reader: or, a Selection 
of Pieces, in Prose and TOeteju^^culated to improve 



the younger Classes of Leamersm; ReaiHi^ ; and to"^ 
. inlme ttieir niiads with the love of viHiie* To'wlnch 
efe added, Rules end Obs^rvMuMM lor aesistieg Chiidcei^ 
to lead nith Propriety. 
{Stereotype E mi/ku} Iteo* Price^ boiuidf 

5. The EtfoLisH^BAOBii: or, Pioees m Piose oimI Fbetrj, 
fdecled from the best Writer^. Denned to Oisif t young 
persons to read. with proprielji and effect; to impiore 
their language and sentiments; and to inculcate some of 
the most importwtnriliciples of j^etf.and virtue. With 
a few proliwu^igr Ohsenrationii on tbi ffinfiifloii ofi^iod 

Reading. 

<£iUrM^ E^on,) l2mo. Piice, bqoad, 7i. 

fik Sequel to the English Reader , or, Elegant Selections in 
Prose and Poetry. Designed to improve the highest 
class of learners, in reading ; to establish a taste for just 
and accurate Composition; and to pirOBK^te the intoc^sts 
of piety and virtue. 
i^ifsreoj^ E^iiionf) l2mo. Price, bound. 75 ctfi. 
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?. Introduction aulLecteur Francois : 'ou, Reeueil de Pie- 
ces choisies ; avec I'explication des idMtisnies^ it dm^ 

* phrases difficiles, qui s'y trouvent. . 

The 2d ^ition. Fme> bound, ' 87^. 

8« Lecteur Fran(jois : ou. Reeueil de Pi^es, en Prose et 
en Vers, tirees des meilleurs Ecrivains. Pour servir a 
perfectionner les jeunes gens dans la lecture ; a etendr^ 
leur connoissance de la Langue FVan(^oise ^ et a l^ur ior 
culquer des principes de vertu et de pieti. 
adeditioDu Price, boun4| ' .^1 2^t8» 

" 9* The Power of Religion on 4he Mind in Retirement, 
i Affliction, and at the approach of Death: exemplified in 
the Testimonies and Experience of Persons.distioguisbed 
^ bj their greatness, learning, or virtue. 

t ' ** Tis immortality, — 'tis that alone, 

*' Amid«t life's pains, abasements, emptiness, . 
** The aoul cao comfort, eUrale, and fiU.**......M.^..tomi«. 

I 

The 4th edi^oa* Price, bounds . $i 
BECOMMBNIUTION8 ,l»r^^H£ PaWEB OF 

ft 

I • 

' <^ The eiamples whieh Mr. Murray \m here D^ecfeed, e|i^ 
the judidiiyiB reflectionB which accompany them, aoa such a» 
ceil scancehr to make the beat impresiioiiB, and fir j^iedace 
beit.effiBcte, <m etl who read tbisiii.irilh attention. The 
eniieiit edition of thb excellent publication, which has been 
Mg kpown and commended, is enlawed iJjj^ the addition of 
tmnaoty-tiro new efaaiacters, filling neeify one hundred pages.'' 

• ' ^ ^ Anti-Jaoobik ftfiviBW, Jmu ld04. 

That 'examples draw wliere predspts fail,' k a traifa 
iirhieh has been acknowledged in all ages and nations ; and on 
' liie strength of this j^rinciple, Mr. Murray has had recourse to 
experience, in evincing the power and ijwoprtahce of religioil. 
He has thus fumiished an in.tere^n^ 'coll!RoB of testimonies ; 
end we wonder not, that a work so tnstructive and amusing, as 
well as impressive, sliould have been generally patronized. It 
is a book which may be read with profit, by persons in all situa- 
tions : and, with the rising generation, it may answer the double 
purpose, oi improving them in biography and in virtue." 

' M0NXHI.T R£V4£^W^tfg. 1601. 
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